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Establish One Set of Hardwood Rules for All 


The American Lumberman is pleased to make the an- 
nouncement to the trade that at last an agreement has 
been entered into that assures one set of hardwood in- 
spection rules. This is the most important event in the 
hardwood division of the industry for years and one that 
will be welcomed by seller and buyer alike. Formal 
announcement of this agreement is made in the following 
official statement of the executive committees of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association: 


‘The following statement has been given out from the 
offices of the National Hardwood Lumber Association in 
Chicago, Ill., and the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Memphis, Tenn., and carries the 
approval of the executive committees of both organiza- 
tions: 

“July 28, 1919. 

“A single and uniform standard of inspection for hard- 
wood lumber has been achieved. The differences which 
have existed in the hardwood trade have been harmonized 
and the adoption of the rules of inspection of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association by the Inspection Rules 
Committee of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association is the final step in a gradual process which has 
been working naturally thru a:period of years. Dif- 
ferences of opinion among the hardwood trade have 
existed on the subject of inspection rules, but the funda- 
mental principles were the same in both schools of thought; 
for after all, inspection rules can only be the expression 
of the requirements and the best customs of the trade. 


“With two sets of inspection rules in existence for 
many years, it was but natural that the evolution of the 
rules should be along lines that would ultimately converge. 
Evidence of this principle were the rules adopted by the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in the 
early part of the present year. These rules were so similar 
to the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion as to be considered almost identical. There being 
a large duplication of membership in the two organiza- 
tions, the leaders began to realize that uniform inspection 
of hardwood lumber had practically arrived and it was 
necessary only to carry out certain formalities to accom- 
plish the final result. In June, the directors of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association voted to waive the copy- 
right privileges in order to permit the adoption of their 
rules by the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. At a meeting held on July 15 the Inspection 
Rules Committee of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association voted to adopt and use the rules of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, effective 
September |, 1919, and in this action was supported ‘by 
the Executive Committee of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


“In this simple way was removed the barrier which 


had divided the hardwood trade for years. There will 


a 


be the closest co-operation between the two hardwood 
organizations. 


“The National Hardwood Lumber Association will 
continue to be the rule making body and operate its in- 
spection bureau under the bonded certificate plan as 
heretofore. The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association will continue its present activities in the in- 
terests of its membership and will maintain its inspection 
department, which will confine its services to arbitration 
on lumber in dispute, and this service will be rendered 
only when the consent of the shipper and the consignee 
have been obtained. 


“Inspection by the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be made for its members under 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association rules at point 
of origin only when the stock is moving for export, or 
to the Pacific Coast, or on Government contracts, and 
for such inspection the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association will issue its own certificate, certifying 
as to the grades, quantities and kinds of lumber found. 


“The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has also adopted the rules of inspection on cypress and 
tupelo lumber promulgated by the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, therefore, the rules of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association will cover cy- 
press on random widths and the rules of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association covering cypress on 
stock widths will both be available and either rule may 
be used, at the option of the shipper. 


“The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has adopted the rules of the Commercial Rotary Gum 
Association on commercial rotary cut veneer and has 
adopted the rules of the Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association on rotary cut box lumber. 


“The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has also adopted the rules of inspection on yellow pine 
lumber of the Southern Pine Association. 


“The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has adopted the rules of the Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association on maple flooring and the rules of the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association of America on 
oak flooring. 


“The Inspection Rules Committee of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will have, by agree- 
ment, representation on the Inspection Rules Committee 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association with the 
view of cementing the relations between the two organ- 
izations and maintaining the closest harmony and uni- 
formity in the interpretation and application of the rules. 


“This action on the part of the two organizations re- 
moves forever the differences which have existed in the 
trade on the subject of inspection rules and brings about 
the condition of unity and harmony so long desired and 
which will enable the industry, as a whole, to work out 
the problems of inspection rules upon broad and compre- 
hensive lines.”’ 
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Flooring, both vertical and slash 
grain, is exceedingly scarce 


We are developing at our Vancouver plant a splendid This flooring is not as hard as Douglas Fir or Yellow 


lot of 4/4 and 5/4 x 4 clear Spruce strips. These we ned but is considerably harder than White Pine 
ooring. 


: Owing to its long, firm fibre, Spruce has less tend- 
The grade will be No. 2 Clear & Better (B. & Better)  ency to peel or sliver up than other woods. Hence 


and the grain will consist of about an equal percentage even the slash grain is admirably suited to flooring 
of slash and vertical mixed. purposes. 


The Price Will Appeal to You 


Wire Chicago or Portland office, collect, for price. 


[LLAPA — UMBER (*OMPANY 


contemplate running to standard flooring. 


Gen'l. Sales Office, Gasco Bldg., Eastern Office, 1200 Steger Bldg. Mills: 
PORTLAND, OREGON CHICAGO, ILL. RAYMOND, WASH. 
f 
| J. H. Baxter & Oo, - Beboods Lie. Co. , Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. ain ices, ttsburgh, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. J. E. Kirby, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Co. Thor W. Sanborn REPRESENTATIVES ’ Leslie J. Campbell O. O. Russell, Denver, Colo. 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. 





















MICHIGAN 
joSnseee 14 Dior y, HARDWOOD 
as - LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


%, GUARANTEES QUALITY Pd 
le, f°" 
Beech, Birch and Ook 


W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association We are members of the Maple Flooring M f or’s A inti 
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The Times Demand Wise Judgment 
and Common Sense in the 


Lumber Industry 


If ever there was a time in the history of the 
lumber business when serious thought and wise 
judgment were needed, that time is now. There 
are many serious problems confronting the indus- 
try, among them the labor question, taxation, 


transportation, adverse legislation ete., but none: 


is more serious or worthy of more careful considera- 
tion than that of wisely directing the trend of 
prices. 

Several times in recent weeks the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has urged manufacturers to stabilize 
prices at figures that would yield a satisfactory 
profit and yet not be so high as to become oppres- 
Sive or to create dissatisfaction among the con- 
sumers of lumber. 

So far as this paper knows only one large man- 
ufaeturing concern has made public announcement 
of a policy of this kind, tho indirectly it has been 
advised that others are falling into line quietly. 
This latter is gratifying, if true, but how much 
better it would be and how much more beneficial 
would be the effect if these concerns would come 
out boldly and publicly announce that their sales 
policy in the future would be to stabilize their 
prices, at least over aertain fixed periods, regardless 
<a others might do. 

n an address at Wichita, Kan., a few days ago 
pe laid the blame for high prices of wt 
ce go of the Tetailers, because the latter have 

m bidding against each other for the limited 


stocks available and thus running up the price. 
There certainly can be no denying the fact that 
retailers have done that very thing. They have 
done it, however, under the press of necessity and 
the probability is that when conditions become 
more nearly normal these dealers will not have 
as kindly feeling toward the manufacturers as 
they would have if the available stocks had been 
sold at a stabilized price—even tho that price 
necessarily under present conditions should be much 
higher than that existing during the prewar period. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had some very 
interesting comments on this subject recently from 
various sources, all indicating that it is foremost 
in the minds both of sellers and buyers. One man- 
ufacturer who sees the danger of the present situa- 
tion but who has not as yet made any public an- 
nouncement of his intention to stabilize his own 
prices says: ‘‘Don’t you think it is about time 
that the lumber industry abandoned its game of 
highway robbery? If a man is absolutely obliged 
to have a carload of lumber he will probably pay 
any price that is asked. The fact that he is in des- 
perate need of the stock, however, does not justify 
the manufacturer in increasing the price. It is cer- 
tainly time that we all woke up and realized that if 
we want to preserve the good name of the lumber 
industry wo have got to quit basing our prices on 
the needs of the purchaser.’’ 

This is a strong indictment of the industry by 
one of its leading members and it ought to help ma- 
terially to crystallize a sentiment for a stabiliza- 
tion of lumber prices that will remove from the 





In his presentation of their case before 
the congressional committee Mr. Stone, 
chairman of the railroad brotherhoods’ 
delegation said: ‘‘The full force of capi- 
talist organizations has been set against 
labor to hold and to keep all the profits of 
industry. There has been a perpetual 
struggle by workers to maintain a toler- 
able standard of existence.’’ Is it not a 
fact that the standard of wages and the 
standard of living in America are better 
than anywhere else in the world, and is it 
not also true that this standard is being 
raised every year and that without undue 
pressure labor is being granted higher 
wages, in many instances these increases 
being given as a recognition by capital 
of its duty to labor? 











industry any suspicion of profiteering or of taking 
advantage of the necessities of lumber buyers. 
Another manufacturer discussing the situation 
attributed the unusually high prices to the action of 
wholesalers who, foreseeing the pressing needs of 
retailers and eonsumers have bought lumber and are 
reselling it at abnormal profits. This may be true, 
in many cases, but in the matter of house cleaning 
it always is better for each individual to set his own 


house in order before attempting to look after that _ 


of his neighbor. 

That the wholesalers recognize this situation was 
shown in the bulletin sent to its members by the 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors 
that was printed on page 48 of the Aug. 2 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The advice contained 
in that bulletin will apply with equal force to all 
branches of the trade and that association is to be 
congratulated upon the high stand it has taken in 
the matter of the relation of its members to the 
trade. 

Back of all this discussion about prices, however, 
looms large the question of constantly increasing 
production costs on which producers must keep an 
eagle eye. Under present conditions these costs 
can be reduced only by inereased production. If. 
every man on the job would make up his mind to 
buckle down to work, ignore labor agitators and 
their ilk, do an honest day’s work every day and 


codperate in a friendly way with his employer, more 
lumber would be produced, both employer and em- 
ployee would be happier, and the producer could 
feel safe in stabilizing his prices, making it un- 
necessary for buyers to bid against one another as 
long as he had lumber to ship and this in turn 
would create a better feeling among distributers 
and consumers of lumber and everybody concerned 
would be in a better frame of mind. 

These are serious times, but good, plain, common 
sense will do more than anything else to disperse 
the clouds. If the manufacturers will take the lead 
in a genera] display of common sense in handling 
the price problem, others will fall into line and the 
situation immediately will begin to improve and the 
future prosperity of the industry will be assured. 
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British Industries Form Colossal 
Federation for World Trade 


Some conception of the strength of the competi- 
tion which American manufacturers are going to en- 
counter in the struggle for foreign trade may be 
formed from the announcement made by Herbert N. 
Casson in the Wall Street Journal that an organ- 
ization representing 16,000 British firms and over 
$20,000,000,000 of capital has been perfected for 
the avowed object of ‘‘restoring Great Britain as 
the workshop of the world.’’ It appears from the 
article referred to that during the last three years 
this organization, comprising practically all Brit- 
ish manufacturers of any importance, has been in 
process of formation. Besides individual firms, 
the organization, which is named the Federation 
of British Industries, includes eighteen trade asso- 
ciations. As the annual dues are $500 the feder- 
ation will have a war chest of $8,000,000 a year 
with which to promote its objects. The industries 
are organized both by trades and by districts, with 
federation headquarters in London and sixteen 
branch offices thruout the United Kingdom. 

It is interesting to note the federation’s position 
with regard to labor. Trades, it is explained, are 
treated as units, and both capital and labor are 
included in the definition ‘‘trade.’’ Mr. Casson 
says: ‘‘The federation is not anti-labor; on the 
contrary it has declared in favor of the ‘promotion 
of free discussion between masters and workmen, 
with a view to the establishment of amicable rela- 
tions between them, and to the avoidance of strikes 
and all other forms of industrial warfare.’ ’’ 

The federation is a private association for the 
mutual benefit of its members, without any con- 
nection with the Government. Control of its affairs 
is vested in a council of 211 members, which has 
power to borrow money or issue bonds. 

This evidently is no paper organization, but from 
all accounts is a going concern with a well defined 
program and policies. It knows what it wants and 
is going after it. It has divided the world into 
twenty-one districts and appointed for each district 
a well paid commissioner who must be a competent, 
experienced business man, Groups of foreign buy- 
ers are being brought to Great Britain. It is 
said that a Brazilian delegation is now being taken 
on a tour of twenty or more manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Already large orders have been booked 
from Serbia, Switzerland, the East Indies, and 
other countries. Booklets for distribution in for- 
eign markets have been printed in six languages, 
and a complete export directory of British manu- 
facturers in every line has been compiled. 

Here is organization and efficiency with a ven- 
geance. What is American industry going to do 
to meet the challenge? 


Establishing Standard Hardwood 
Inspection Rules 


The anneuncement appearing upon the first page 
of this issue is one of great importance to the 
hardwood lumber industry, signifying the estab- 
lishment of a universally standard set of inspection 
rules for the first time in the history of the trade. 
Great credit is due to the president and other offli- 
cers of both hardwood associations involved in the 
diplomatic accomplishment toward which efforts 
have been made for several years. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has thruout been 
closely in touch with the inception and evolution of 
both of the inspection rule systems which have 
hitherto been in use in the hardwood field. It is by 
no means necessary at this time to attempt to re- 
view the history of either system. The one was 
originally an expression of the inspection views of 
manufacturers desiring to grade their lumber in 
accord with the greatest convenience in manufac- 
ture and in harmony with the character of available 
timber. The other was in the inception largely an 
expression of the ideas of city wholesalers of hard- 
woods. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hastens to add, 
however, that these original tendencies of the two 
systems were subjected immediately and thru long 
years of discussion and revision to modifying in- 
fluences, so that each set gradually approached more 
nearly to what might be considered an ideal adjust- 
ment to the needs of manufacturer, middleman and 
ultimate buyer alike. Thru this process the two 
sets of rules in time lost most of their distinguish- 
ing differences. It came also to be more appre- 
ciated that a single standard would have many 
conveniences and advantages, and at last it has been 
achieved. 

The evolution of rules for hardwoods has been a 
much more complicated and difficult matter than 
the production of satisfactory grading specifications 
for the softwoods. The softwoods are largely segre- 
gated in manufacture and drawn from different 
sections of the country, each having its own 
manufacturers’ ‘association. The hardwoods are 
largely intermingled in the same sections and in 
the same timber stands.and are used for a much 
wider range of consumptive purposes. 


The hardwood rules newly established as a single 
standard have not reached absolute perfection and 
undoubtedly never will reach it. They undoubtedly 
however, come as near satisfying the wide rangé of 
individual opinion and desire as could have been 
expected; and the process of evolution which has pro- 
duced them may be expected to continue as in the 
past, restrained and modified, of course, by the 
conservative feéling that changes in established 
grades should be made only infrequently and when 
the need for such changes has been carefully de- 
termined. 


A Situation Unique in the Annals of 
the Industry 


Believing that the tremendous demand for the 
limited supplies of lumber available that has virtu- 
ally brought about an auction market, and without 
effort on the part of producers has forced prices 
of lumber up to a point that may have a retardent 
effect on building and also place the lumber indus- 
try in a false light before the uninformed public, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telegraphed to John 
H. Kirby, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, asking for an expression 
from him on the situation and suggesting the pos- 
sibility of a conference of leading producers to 
consider these conditions. 

As may be seen from Mr. Kirby’s telegraphic 
reply, printed herewith, he realizes the gravity of 
the situation but points out the danger the industry 
would encounter from present antitrust laws, even 





JEFFERSON, TEX., Aug. 7, 1919. 
Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Your wire suggesting that a conference 
of prominent lumbermen be called to give 
consideration to the advancing price of 
lumber was repeated to me here. The rela- 
tion of supply to demand and the high cost 
of production are the two main factors in 
the present level of prices. Bad weather 
conditions have curtailed output and con- 
tributed something to the high cost of the 
product of the mills. An agreement be- 
tween producers that would steady prices 
and hold a runaway market in check would 
be helpful to the public interest at this 
time, but I much fear we would be prose- 
cuted if we undertook this needful service. 
The mystifying restraints of our archaic 
antitrust statutes are so confusing that we 
know not what we may or what we may not 
lawfully do to remedy any market condi- 
tion—JOHN H. KIRBY, President Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 











in an agreement that would redound to the benefit 
of the public. 

Here is a situation unique in the annals of this 
or any other country. Here is an industry actually 
forced by conditions practically beyond its control 
to see prices of its products soaring and yet if its 
members agree to fix prices that will check a run- 
away market and make it possible for home build- 
ing to continue and thus be of incalculable benefit 
to the people, they lay themselves liable to prosecu- 
tion under an antitrust law the ramifications of 
which never yet have been entirely unraveled or 
understood. 

If this desirable end can not be attained thru 
agreement then it rests with individual members of 
the industry to take steps to stabilize their prices, 
a matter that is discussed more at length elsewhere 


, in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


The Dog Days Just Naturally 
Produce Pipe Dreams 


According to the report of the meeting of west- 
ern manufacturers printed in this issue, the proposi- 
tion was made to those manufacturers that they list 
the used machinery and equipment they have for 
sale with a bureau of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association that it is purposed to estab- 
lish. The speaker said: ‘‘The plan is to list these 
materials with the bureau as a clearing house and 
thus save the immense profit being made by dealers 
in materials. A commission of 5 percent would be 
charged to cover operating expenses; the bureau 
would furnish inspectors and otherwise act as an 
intermediary between buyers and sellers.’? Oh 


well, these are the dog days and one need not be 
surprised at anything he sees or hears. Inquiry of 
the secretary-manager of the National develops the 
fact that this is news to him, altho he is supposed 
to know all the plans for increasing the scope of the 
association’s work or adding to its revenues, 

Maybe, after this bureau gets to going well, it 
can increase its activities by listing stocks of lum- 
ber as well as second-hand machinery and equip- 
ment, act as intermediary between buyers and sell- 
ers and save the immense profit being made by the 
dealers. 

Pipe dreams serve their purpose sometimes in 
making us forget the more serious problems of life. 


The World Needs Work, Not Words; 
Production, Not Poetic Piffle 


The Apostle Paul relates that the Athenians of 
his day spent most of their time in telling or in 
hearing some new thing. In this characteristic they 
‘*had nothing on’’ the people of the present day. 
Never was there a time when half-baked theories 
and crazy fancies that run counter to the hard- 
bought experience of mankind thruout the cen- 
turies were so fluently proclaimed nor so eagerly 
listened to as today. There are reasons, of course, 
for this state of mind. We have seen a supposedly 
solid world become fluid and assume new and 
strange forms before our eyes. Nevertheless, the 
Athenian frame of mind is not going to get us any- 
where. What the world needs now is work, not 
words; production, and not poetic piffle. 

The greatest barrier to industrial efficiency, 
maximum production, and consequent national 
prosperity, is the fact that, to far too great an 
extent, capital and labor are pulling in opposite 
directions, each regarding itself as a separate en- 
tity and endeavoring to advance its own interests, 
instead of recognizing the fact that they are in- 
dissolubly bound together and that a house divided 
against itself can not stand. Capital and labor, 
in other words, employer and employee, must learn 
a new language—not merely that of conciliation 
and mutual good will, but of real codperation based 
upon the solid foundation of self-interest. The 
time has come for clear thinking and plain speak- 
ing. If Bolshevism, socialism or kindred evils are 
to be averted, the worker, whether wage earner or 
salaried man, must have a well grounded conviction 
that his interest will be better served by honest, 
loyal and efficient codperation with his employer 
than by helping, even thru the peaceful medium of 
the ballot, to overturn the established order and 
set up in its place a system that is absolutely un- 
workable, because contrary to the very fundamentals 
of human nature. Instead of limiting initiative or 
lessening the incentive to individual industry and 
efficiency, means must be found to insure the worker 
the just fruits of these essential attributes. 

On the other hand the worker needs to remember 
that industry, either in the general sense or limited 
to the individual business, can not divide more than 
the combined effort of capital and labor creates. 
You can not draw water from a dry well. As mat- 
ters now stand labor as a class is more concerned 
about the dividing than it is about the creating. 
This must be reversed if we are to have industrial 
peace and move forward to the unparalleled pros- 
perity that the basic conditions make possible of 
attainment. 

In a remarkable interview obtained by Arthur 
M. Evans and printed in the Chicago Tribune of 
July 24, Governor Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, has 
admirably analyzed the industrial situation and 
voiced some constructive views. Asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is the greatest need of industry to- 
day—’’ the governor replied in part as follows: 

‘*A strong get together movement on the part 
of employer and employee. We are all in one boat. 
The community of interest among all men is recog- 
nized as never before. The nation flourishes most 
when every single element in it is prosperous. 

‘<We’ve got to work in the direction of closer 
industrial relations. That’s fundamental. Shop 
councils, for example, like the works committees 
established in Great Britain and in some establish- 
ments here, I believe, are sound. They afford every 
worker opportunity to take up any grievance where 
it will be given a proper hearing. 

‘‘We’ve got to get back to the human interest 
relationship that pervaded a factory in the days of 
the small plant, where the employer and his half- 
dozen workers were knit together and when the 
worker always spoke of ‘our shop.’ . : 

““Get the employees in our modern industrial 
establishments to the point where they speak of 
‘our shop’ instead of ‘the works’ and something 
will have been accomplished towards solving the 
problem. , 

‘«That may sound like sentiment, but I believe 
the heart is as vital a factor as the mind. Close 
human touch, close industrial relations, friendship 
and amity between labor and capital instead 0 
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discord and distrust- -these are fundamental things. 
They are root factors. 

‘*We must contrive somehow to bring about that 
hearty good will and sympathy between the great 
organizing genius at the head of an industry and 
the humblest worker in the mill, and the first step 
toward this concerns itself with profit sharing. It 
is to make certain that each is deriving from the 
joint product the just share of his contribution 
toward it. 

‘*Private property must remain if civilization 
is to go on, and the more people who own property 
the higher will that civilization be. Our concern 
should be not to destroy private property, but to 


distribute it more widely and more equitably. 


‘¢Industrial prosperity, I believe, rests upon pri- 
vate ownership and management of business. It 
would not be effective to overturn the present sys- 
tem. Russia tried to run business by committees, 
and look at Russia. The soviets took over the fac- 
tories. For a little time all went well, but soon 
they found that without the efficiency which comes 
from private ownership and management wages 
alone were exceeding the gross value of their out- 
put and those factories have largely closed. 

‘*Consider, too, the various cooperative ventures 
which have collapsed. Remember, also, that most 
business concerns fail. Why? Because they 
haven’t the management, or because they can not 
compete with more effective management of rivals. 
You have got to have the initiative and incentive 
which come only thru private management. 

‘¢Expert management méans economical produe- 
tion and larger profits, and this means a greater 
share for the worker.’’ 

As the cornerstone of the whole structure of in- 
dustrial relationships the Governor laid down the 
fundamental principle that you can not divide more 
than you create, saying: 

‘¢Let it sink in. It’s as simple and unromantie 
as the alphabet—YOU CAN NOT TAKE MORE 
PROFITS AND WAGES OUT OF A BUSINESS 


THAN IT PRODUCES—not unless it goes to the 
wall, No economist can upset that apple cart. It’s 
as elemental and sound as one of Euclid’s axioms. 

‘*Russia knows it today. The Trotzkyites stood 
on their heads and said the principle was wrong. 
The bolshevists upset the theory, but they wrecked 
Russia’s industry in doing it. You can’t take out 
of a business more than it produces.’’ 


Single Taxers Distinguish Between 
Land and Timber 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN probably 
understand pretty well the basic theory of the sin- 
gle tax principle, which is very simple, namely, that 
natural resources rather than the products of labor 
should bear the brunt of taxation. The single tax- 
ers would levy upon the value of the land, but not 
at all upon the value of any buildings upon it. 
Their idea is to discourage land speculation, the 
holding of vacant property for the increase of 
values brought about not by the owner, but by the 
increase in population, and they would encourage 
building improvements by exempting them from 
taxation. 

This idea has found reflection to some extent in 
the taxation systems in many sections; altho build- 
ing improvements are not entirely exempted from 
taxation in most such instances, they enjoy a 
lower rate than do the land values. 

The difficulty comes in applying this theory to 
such natural resources as are included in the title 
to land. Valuable timber may often have much 
greater value than the land upon which it is grown 
and the same may often be true of mineral wealth 
below the surface. The proposed Ralston bill re- 
cently discussed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would impose a Federal tax upon land in holdings 
above a certain size and makes no distinction be- 
tween land itself and forest or mineral resources. 


Some single taxers have felt that this plan as ap- 
plied to timber did not produce the results desired, 
but rather the reverse. The late J. J. Pastoriza, 
of Houston, Tex., once expressed himself to the 
writer as favoring some exception or modification 
of single tax as applied to timber. It, however, 
seems to have remained for a member of the United 
States Forest Service to point out the very obvious 
fact that while annual taxation of the land is jus- 
tifiable because of the fact that land is imperish- 
able and has annual rental value such taxation 
whether under our present form or under an ap- 
plication of single tax is basically unjust as applied 
to resources of mine and forest which can be used 
but once and are consumed in the use. He insists, 
therefore, that there should be a single tax upon 
such resources, levied and collected when they are 
harvested. The orthodox single taxer having as his 
basic idea that all natural resources must be taxed, 
and recognizing virgin timber as a resource, has 
failed to make this distinction, which when once 
stated is very apparent. Of course, when the virgin 
timber is replaced by a man-grown crop this is a 
product of human labor, and therefore, not tax- 
able under any interpretation of the single tax 
theory. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN directs special at- 
tention to the last paragraph of Mr. Murphy’s con- 
tribution on this subject appearing upon pages 58, 
59 and 60, together with the text of the resolution 
offered by him five years ago, applying this inter- 
pretation to forest taxation, which resolution at that 
time was widely approved by the single tax group. 

In this view of the situation it appears that if 
the proposed Ralston bill ever reaches a stage of 
serious consideration it should be easily possible 
for the lumber and timber interests by proper 
presentation of facts to secure such a modification 
of it as will entirely relieve timber of every sort 
from annual taxation under the bill should it be- 
come a law. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Rising prices for goods and commodities are 
perhaps the most important feature of the present 
business situation. The demands on the part of 
wage earners for wage increases to offset the higher 
living cost are insistent and the spirit of unrest, 
growing out of the pressure of a situation out of 
balance, makes for complications and adds to the 
difficulties of analyzing current conditions and of 
forecasting the future. In some instances, the ad- 
vances, peculiar as this may seem, are helpful to 
the individual industries, but harmful to the nation 
as a whole. They increase the margins of profit 
by making the total receipts more commensurate 
with high wages and costs, but simultaneously they 
absorb the working capital so rapidly as to menace 
business. 

The continual readjustment of commodity prices 
and of wages upward can not go on without limit. 
There must come a time of readjustment and the 
higher these items that enter into the general costs, 
the sharper the reaction when it takes place. It is 
a very common idea that the costs of living and the 
high wages are directly traceable to currency infla- 
tion. But are they? ‘To some extent, possibly, but 
it is doubtful if that is the primary cause. A study 
of charts and fundamentals seems to indicate that 
the rise is directly traceable to inflation, but not a 
monetary inflation as far as this country is con- 
cerned. Rather are they traceable to an inflation of 
profits and to greed, in other words, to profiteering, 
not only here but the world over. 

Aggregate gross receipts of all industries of the 
United States including duplications are estimated 
at about $100,000,000,000 a year. Banking statis- 
tics indicate that it requires an aggregate working 
capital of somewhere near $30,000,000,000 to carry 
on this vast business. These are figures compiled 
by statisticians, and while their accuracy may be 
questioned, they are probably as near as anyone 
could determine what the two items really are. 

Commodity prices have advanced about 10 per- 
cent in the last four months. Add to this the ad- 
vance during the war period and it does not take 
much of a mathematician to determine the amount 
of working capital required to finance business and 
to carry inventory. The advance in prices, taking 
Bradstreet’s index number as a basis for comput- 
Ing, is going forward so rapidly as to absorb work- 
ing capital at a rate of approximately $600,000,000 
amonth. Obviously something is going to happen 
one of these days if this keeps up, for there is a 
limit, and it is not the sky. 

_ That the situation is pressing very heavily on the 
individual is indicated by the activities in Congress 
and in other governmental circles. Talk of legis- 
lating to correct the evil is heard on every hand. It 
is even proposed to decrease the currency by legis- 
lative enactment, but fortunately some considera- 
tion is to be given this idea before it is put into 
effect with probably an attendant business depres- 
Sion. It is well to study conditions very carefully 


before attempting any legislation that would strike 
at our circulating media and curtail accommodations 
at the banks. While this course probably would 
deflate the country more rapidly, it is equally prob- 
able that it would disturb business far more by 
cutting off incomes than by decreasing them and 
this certainly is not what is desired at this time. 

Of course much depends upon the point of view 
and the correctness of that point of view. If the 
primary causes of the high prices is ‘‘currency in- 
flation’’ an orderly contraction of the currency 
would be not only effective but beneficial. But we 
have a scientific banking system that will provide 
that orderly contraction the moment Government 
financing is out of the way. Certainly we can not 
expect the Government to cut off its own chief 
means of caring for its obligations. 

It is becoming obvious that this lifting oneself 
by his boot straps in order to make incomes provide 
for household budgets is not solving the problem. 
In other words, boosting wages, thus increasing the 
cost of commodities, in order to provide wage in- 
comes with which to cover household budgets is a 
continuous lifting process that does not make for 
much progress in the economic world. This state- 
ment does not refer to instances in which wages are 
out of line with the general conditions, for those 
are the exceptions and not the rule so far as de- 
mands for more pay is concerned. In nearly all in- 
stances of this kind, however, the law of supply and 
demand prevents insistence upon wage increases, 
as, for instance, in clerical employment. In fact 
this class is injured by wage increases when an or- 
ganization compels it. 

There is no question that there has been a tre- 
mendous currency inflation abroad. The war made 
this necessary but probably it went far beyond the 
limit of reason in some instances as did profiteer- 
ing. This has been true in practically every war. 
In this war an effort was made to. hold inflation in 
check, but with only limited success. Had the war 
continued, doubtless this country would have ex- 
perienced a tremendous inflation, but ending as it 
did, the currency inflation was held in check, but 
not the commodity inflation. 

A study of fundamental conditions and of prices 
seems to indicate that there has been comparatively 
little, if any, currency inflation in this country, 
using the term in the strict sense of ‘‘uncovered 
paper.’’ The Federal Reserve act apparently has 
operated perfectly and in accordance with the in- 
tensions of its framers. It has provided an abun- 
dance of circulating media or currency, accurately 
adjusted to the ebb and flow of industrial and com- 
mercial needs. Above all, this currency is supported 
and has been by an enormous stock of gold. Con- 
sequently, a very large part of our currency rests on 
commodities. Circulating media thus arising from 
and representing the fair present worth of com- 
medities of universal use and demand can not be 
called ‘‘redundant,’’ ‘‘excessive’’ or ‘‘inflated.’’ 


Federal. credit in instruments does not come 
within the sphere of legitimate expansion of the 
money supply. This phase has been an unavoidable 
accompaniment of the Federal financing under 
which nearly $10,000,000,000 has been raised by 
taxation and $25,000,000,000 by borrowings, but 
this is, in fact, individual latent or eurrent eredit 
transferred to the Government thru loans. To the 
extent, however, that there has entered into the 
expenditures of the Government inflated commodity 
prices or wages, to that extent the Government bor- 
rowings have been expended unnecessarily; and 
hence entail inflation, wherever these bonds have 
been used as collateral to notes rediscounted at the 
Federal Reserve banks, thus bringing forth Federal 
Reserve notes. 

A study of charts and graphs sometimes is mis- 
leading and sometimes very instructive. In this in- 
stance, curves drawn on actual changes in the units 
necessarily would be misleading. A rise in wnit 
price measured in dollars and cents of a bushel of 
wheat or a daily wage obviously could not be com- 
pared with an increase in the aggregate bank de- 
posits, aggregate loans, aggregate circulation, aggre- 
gate clearings or any disconnected or remote sums. 
The fairest method of reducing items to a basis for 
comparison is thru the use of logarithms and per- 
centages based on logarithms. A logarithmic chart 
based on United States Government figures for the 
period from 1914 to 1918, both years included, in- 
dicates rather clearly that the total circulation of 
money in the country has increased at a rate very 
much lower than the increase in food prices and 
wages and not nearly so fast as the rate of increase 
in our export totals. 

Combined prices of sixteen staple articles of food 
show a rate of gain more than twice as rapid as the 
increase in the total deposits of the banks in the 
United States. The cost of the average army ration 
has gone up less than half as much as the combined 
prices of the sixteen staple articles referred to in 
the markets of forty-one cities in 1914 and fifty- 
eight cities in 1918. Wages in the printing trade, 
for instance, have not advanced in parallel with 
other wages nor at a rate consistent with the in- 
crease in clearings, bank deposits and total cireula- 
tion of money. On the other hand the wages of 
freight handlers, teamsters and chauffeurs and 
bakers have gone up out of all proportion to the 
monetary inflation, but not so rapidly as the rise 
of staple food prices. 

This would seem to indicate that the inflation 
primarily is not in currency, but rather in food 
prices, in wages and in other commodities generally. 
To what extent speculation of various kinds has 
entered into this as a cause is difficult to deter- 
mine. It is also equally difficult to measure the 
effect of the tremendous inflation in the currencies 
of the European countries as a faetor in the rise of 
food prices, commodities, wagés, and other phases 
of inflation in this country. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Present Situation 


Keen thinking men thruout the country in the 
lumber industry and out of it see elements of 
danger in the present situation. In many lines of 
the industry there has been unprecedented activity 
for the last three months with rapidly, and some- 
times precipitated, advancing prices with coincident 
advances in wages. At least a part of the workers 
of the country have obtained large increases in 
wages but the large remainder find the situation 
serious. Many thinking men, whether workers or 
employers, realize that the remedy for the situation 
is not constant and rapid increases in either prices 
or wages. What the situation needs is stabilization 
of prices and greater production of commodities. 
Greater production and fewer price advances will 
solve the situation. 


Lumber Stocks and Home Building 


On this page is a table showing that, taking the 
production of lumber in the United States for 
1913 as a basis of 100 percent, the production of 
lumber for 1918 was only 72.7 percent of the 1913 
production. It is doubtful at this time whether 
production in 1919 will be greatly in excess, if it 
does not actually fall under, 1918 production. In 
the face of this falling off in production there has 
been a mounting and unsatisfied demand for homes 
accumulating thru the last three years. Many 
houses have been built during 1919 but there are 
places, such as Chicago, where strikes have pre- 
vented a full development of the home building 
campaign. On the whole, the price situation so far 
has not greatly affected the building of homes. 
This may perhaps be because most retailers had suf- 
ficient stocks of lumber on hand to carry them 
up until about this time and they have sold this 
lumber at a price based upon what it cost them— 
not what it would cost them to replace it. It is 
true that few houses have been built this year in 
which some high priced items such as flooring have 
not entered but the bulk of the lumber used so far 
was either purchased early in 1919 or 1918. Now 
retailers are facing the necessity of supplying their 
customers with practically all the lumber pur- 
chased at or near the current market price, and 
time alone will tell what the effect will be upon the 
building program. In some sections this building 
program does not seem to halt; in others it is be- 
ing held up by what some dealers term price con- 
siderations, and in other sections or cities such 
as Chicago by labor troubles. 


Southern Pine Conditions 


Taking the southern pine situation as a whole, 
there has been little change. There has been some 
betterment in the labor situation in that more men 
are available but this has had little or no influence 
upon production which is proceeding at a pace which 
does not keep up with the demand. Perhaps tak- 
ing the country as a whole, the price situation has 
been a bit more settled, tho any definite clean cut 
statement regarding prices is very difficult to make 
because there is no such thing as a price list and 
a seller seldom knows what he is going to ask twelve 
hours in advance. Considerable advances have been 
made upon a few items which are very much in 
demand such as B&Better flat grain flooring, which 
has sold for as much as $70 f. o. b. mill. For 
the week ended Aug. 1, a group of 149 mills re- 
porting to the Southern Pine Association, booked 
orders for 78,342,000 feet, shipped 83,580,000 feet 
and produced 73,800,000 feet. Normal production 
of this group of mills is estimated at 95,167,000 
feet. These mills have on hand unfilled orders for 
24,146 cars. 


In the Hardwood Field 


In the North, the heaviest hardwood sawing sea- 
son is past. Yet today in the field of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
there are at least 25,000,000 feet less of No. 3 
common and better hardwoods on hand than on 
March 1 of this year. Furthermore, production for 
the last six months of 1918 has been 45,000,000 feet 
less than in the corresponding six months of 1918. 
This condition prevails thruout the North, while in 
the South stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
have been depleted even more than they have in the 
North. In the South, all things considered, pro- 





The annual totals for lumber production 
in the United States since 1913 show the 
following percentages of the 1913 cut: 
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duction may show a better comparison with that of 
a similar period of 1918 but also southern producers 
have been called upon to meet an even lustier de- 
mand than those of the North. In the South there 
has been some difficulty over the railroad situation, 
but on the whole, the car shortage is not serious. 
With railroad shop employees striking, however, and 
the consequent lack of care given to bad order 
cars, it is difficult to say what the outcome will be. 
Hardwood prices continue to advance. 


Call for Western Pines 


In California and southern Oregon the mills 
producing California white pine and sugar pine 
are quoting for the most part only on the stocks 
that accumulate in excess of orders already booked 
or on stocks that will not fit orders on hand. Of- 
ferings are made subject to prior sales and prices 
are set for immediate acceptance only. In the 
Inland Empire the market continues very keen 
with the mills considerably handicapped by the 
necessity of labor and logging crews to fight forest 
fires. For the week ended July 26 a group of 
twenty Inland Empire mills booked orders for 12,- 
425,000 feet, shipped 16,553,000 feet and produced 
14,160,000 feet. Prices are strong with an ad- 
vaneing tendency. 


White Pine Demand 


The retail trade in the immediate vicinity of 
white pine producers is somewhat quieter and there 
is less of a tendency on the part of retailers to 
jump at lumber offered. On the other hand, the 
demand for industrial stock and for shipments 
east and south is good and the mills find no diffi- 
culty in disposing of all the lumber on hand even 
at the heavy advances in price recently put in 
effect. Reports from nine mills to the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association show shipment of 
6,459,053 feet of lumber and 1,874,200 lath for 
the week ended July 26, compared with 6,417,591 
feet of lumber and 1,266,850 lath for the previous 
week. Orders received are reported at 2,665,568 
feet compared with 3,916,309 feet for the week be- 
fore. Production was 8,213,061 feet of lumber and 
1,405,050 lath, compared with 6,200,952 feet of 
lumber and 1,243,650 lath for the previous week. 








If the Government of the United 
States should—which of course it will 
not—adopt the suggestion put forth 
by the railroad brotherhoods that the 
railroads be operated by their em- 
ployees, the Government and the 
public thru their chosen representa- 
tives, how long would it be before 
they will say that this plan can not be 
a real success until the street railway 
men, the Government and the public 
take hold of the street railways and 
under the same plan the gas plants, 
electric light plants, packing houses, 
clothing factories, shoe factories; in 
fact all of the things that men and 
women wear, as well as food stuffs, 
then houses etc.; then what will be- 
come of profit? How far removed 
is this program from that of the 
Soviet of Russia? 











Pointers on Hemlock 


In the North there is very little hemlock avail- 
able for sale. Perhaps nothing conveys a clearer 
idea of the true situation than the fact that for 
members cutting 91 percent of the hemlock pro- 
duced by members of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, shipments 
have exceeded production by 61,000,000 feet so far 
this year. Furthermore, these same mills have on 
hand less than 33,000,000 feet of No. 3 hemlock, the 
smallest amount which the mills have had on hand 
since 1914. In other sections of the North the 
condition is the same and in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and in other eastern producing points, 
there is an even greater scarcity of hemlock stock. 
On the Pacific coast, in British Columbia and in the 
United States, supplies of hemlock have been large- 
ly absorbed by eastern and local buyers. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that hemlock prices are 
very firm and have an upward tendency. 


Demand for North Carolina Pine 


The demand for North Carolina pine is very 
keen and while final figures may show that orders 
for slightly less lumber were booked this week, 
the figures will not fall far short of those for the 
week ended July 26. For the week ended July 26, 
forty-one mills reported orders taken at 16,600,000 
feet or 35 percent more than the week previous. 
Orders were 188 percent above actual production 
and 51 percent above shipments. Shipments dur- 
ing that week totaled 11,000,000 feet or 90 percent 
above actual production and were much larger than 
the week previous. Actual production during the 
week ended July 26 showed a marked decrease ow- 
ing to heavy rains, only 5,780,000 feet being pro- 
duced or 33 pereent of normal. Until the woods 
drain out, difficulty will be experienced in getting 
out logs and getting labor to go after them. Labor 
troubles at the mills have been such as to keep pro- 
duction down considerably. Very iittle increase 
in production is expected for this week or for the 
next two or three weeks. Prices have an upward 
tendency. 


Douglas Fir Situation 


The demand for Douglas fir continues keen and 
manufacturers are doing all possible to speed up 
production. Labor troubles have appeared in one 
or two places and a ear shortage threat con- 
tinues to hang over the industry, but on the whole 
the situation is regarded as encouraging. The 
manufacturers undoubtedly could handle more or- 
ders for timbers and special cutting stock to ad- 
vantage but in one way this reacts to the benefit of 
the retail trade, for when the mills can not cut 
timbers or special orders it means that a larger 
percentage of each log is turned into yard stock. 
There is no settled price list and there is a very 
strong tendency to advance prices frequently. For 
the week ended July 26, a group of 127 mills pro- 
duced 82,655,000 feet, shipped 91,990,000 feet and 
booked orders for 86,315,000 feet. These mills 
have on hand more than 10,000 cars of unshipped 
business. 


The Lath and Shingle Outlook 


Buyers of red cedar shingles are now reaping the 
benefit—if they so care to term it—of the Fourth 
of July close down on the Pacific coast. Red cedar 
shingles are scarcer than ever and have made rapid 
advances during the last two weeks. Efforts are 
being made to increase production on the Coast 
and there will be a larger supply of shingles avail- 
able for sale in two or three weeks. When more 
shingles are available for. sale, the situation will 
steady down, but so long as the demand exceeds 
the supply advances are certain. The supply of ey- 
press shingles is small and they are eagerly snapped 
up by purchasers who pay very good prices for 
them. The demand for pine shingles, particularly 
in territory drawing its supply from the Southeast, 
exceeds the supply and No. 1 pine shingles easily 
bring $5 f. 0. b. the mill. White cedar shingles are 
scarce and the demand for them is excellent with 
the result that prices are very firm with an upward 
tendency. Lath in every producing section of the 
country are scarce and prices have advanced im 
many markets this week. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MANGLE ROLLER BLOCKS FOR EXPORT 

We are equipped and have manufactured some hard 
maple mangle roller blocks and desire to get in touch 
with English purchasers of this material or responsible 
exporters who would be interested in this stock. If 
you can assist in getting in touch with some of these 
people we shall appreciate your assistance, 

Our same stock and equipment could be used for 
getting out medium length billets, say up to 36 inches 
long. If you can put us in touch with consumers of 
this commodity it would be helpful to us.—INQuIRyY 
No. 63. 

[The above comes from a well known Pennsyl- 
vania lumber concern and this will be a desirable 
connection for any one having an export outlet 
for this material. The address will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOoR. | 


JAPAN WANTS TREE FELLING MACHINES 


Permit us to ask you as subscribers of your magazine 
the names and addresses of manufacturers of sawing 
machines of standing trees. As to the motive power 
we do not mind whether it is gasoline or electricity or 
otherwise. 

Should you find it convenient to give a reply in next 
number of your magazine, please do so and we shall 
be equally thankful as if you replied to us direct.— 
Inquiry No. 51. 

[The above inquiry comes from a firm of ex- 
porters and importers in Japan. It is not accom- 
panied with any information as to the class of 
timber or topography of the ground, both of which 
are important. 

The development of tree felling machinery in 
this country has hitherto been chiefly on the Pa- 
cific Coast and chiefly adapted to timber condi- 
tions in that section. The large amount of stump- 
age per acre and the large proportion of sawing to 
moving involved in felling operations cause an 
opportunity for the use of machines which ean be 
supplied with either steam or compressed air 
power thru flexible hose from a traction power 
plant. This form of equipment is, however, hardly 
to be recommended for ordinary timber conditions. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has recently dis- 
cussed the subject of tree felling machines and is 
able at the present time to state that the manufac- 
turer of a well known gasoline driven power cross 
cutting saw expects within thirty days to make 
advertising announcement of a new tree felling 
device. This announcement will be awaited with 
interest.—EpIrTonr. | 

WANTS OLD BLUE PRINTS 

Can you inform me where I can get a number of 
discarded blue print plans of residences costing $10,000 
and up, also of some public buildings? Would prefer 
specifications with same and would allow 50 or 60 
cents.—INQuiRyY No. 46. 

[The above comes from Iowa. Our correspond- 
ent does not state for what purposes he wants 
these blue prints, but probably he is making a study 
of architectural drawing and wishes them for that 
purpose. As there are quantities of old blue prints 
in existence some of our readers may be able to ac- 
commodate him.—EDITOR. | 


UTILIZATION OF MIXED TIMBER 

This place is surrounded by great quantities of mixed 
timber, some of which should be manufactured right 
here. I am looking for information in reference to 
some sort of a plant other than a sawmill which 
would utilize this timber. Would you suggest some- 
thing on this order and explain its possibilities ?— 
Inquiry No. 91. 

[The above inquiry comes from a retailer in a 
Michigan town. It reflects a situation which exists 
in many Michigan towns with the passing from 
them of the sawmill industry. A good deal of tim- 
ber is left which could be manufactured into other 
things than lumber and the leading question is, 
‘*What?”? 

The question is as broad as the list of articles 
which can be manufactured from wood, ranging 
from a tooth pick to a penholder and other infinite 
range of product, and requiring a plant from a 
simple swing saw bolter up to a complete cutting 
up plant with saws, planers and lathes adapted for 
manufacturing wood into almost any form. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would hesitate to 
make a recommendation which would lead anyone 
to invest money in a plant for utilizing a remaining 
stand of mixed timber without knowing more of the 
kinds of timber and other matters than is revealed 
in this inquiry. If there is here a serious desire to 
develop a local enterprise on this basis it should be 
founded upon a thoroly comprehensive research as 
to what is being done in this direction at other 
Michigan points. A large variety of wooden prod- 
uets are being sent out from that state, among 
which may be mentioned boxes, coonerage, fruit 
packages, wooden dishes, butchers’ blocks, cutting 
blocks in other lines, shoe lasts and innumerable 
varieties of turned work, in which handles play an 
Important part. Some of this product requires cer- 
tain woods, and for other parts of it certain other 


woods are preferred because they may be worked 
more easily and cheaply. For other kinds of prod- 
uct almost any hardwood will answer, but usually 
the kinds of timber available will largely determine 
what may be profitably manufactured from them.— 
Ep1Tor. | 


A CALCULATING MACHINE FOR LUMBER 


{In its issue of July 12 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN published an inquiry regarding a calculating 
machine equipped with lumber fractions. The re- 
ply suggested that a book of lumber calculating 
tables, such as the ‘‘Lumberman Actuary’’ was 
more practical, but did not enter into an explana- 
tion. 

For work in addition, a calculating machine may 
readily be equipped with fractions running into 
eighths, sixteenths, or even thirty-seconds or sixty- 
fourths. These fractions are adjusted to accumu- 
late properly,and the total of an addition will show 
the exact amount in both integers and fractions. 

Multiplication by the use of common fractions 
is, however, entirely out of the range of any me- 
chanical device, for the reason that the denomina- 
tions of the fractions in the products quickly run 
out of any possible range which the machine might 
provide. 

The result of this fact is that for multiplication 
or subtraction the answer must be reduced to 
decimals. This requires no special arrangement 
of machine, but does require a machine of much 
greater capacity. The tables in lumber calculating 
have usually been figured and checked on an adding 
machine. In most cases it is much more rapid to 
pick up the answer from the table than to figure it 
over again.—EDITor. } 


SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS WANTED 


Could you suggest the name or names of some party 
or firm that could supply us with a number of 2- or 
3-room brick school house plans? The plans would 
have to be such that the two or three rooms could be 
erected now and arranged so that the additions can be 
put on later as the town grows.—INQuiry No. 86. 


[The above inquiry comes from Montana. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know of anyone 
furnishing stock plans for school houses. Perhaps 
some of our readers can suggest where plans of 
this sort may be obtained.—EbITonr. | 


SHRINKAGE OF EUCALYPTUS 


Our attention has been drawn to Inquiry No. 113 
re value of eucalyptus and your reply thereto as 
contained in your issue of April 5. 

We freely admit that our hardwoods do shrink 
considerably, but when due allowance is made for 
this and proper treatment given the timber after it 
is sawn, we claim that for general purposes for which 
hardwood is used, our eucalyptus are among the best 
timbers in the world. We should like to point out, 
however, that it is not a fair thing to condemn the 
wood on the experiences you have referred to in our 
reply, for the simple reason that the trees had been cut 
down long before they were matured. 

It takes about thirty years or so for a tree to make 
a decent sized spar or pole, but hundreds of years for 
it to make a matured milling tree. We have known 
trees in our forests to be 9 feet thru at the butt and 
4 feet 6 inches at the end of a 195-length of sawing 
wood. The tree is of no use at all as a shade. 

Under separate cover we are mailing you a copy 
of a pamphlet on “Tasmanian Forestry” issued by the 
local Government, which gives full information with 
regard to all the trees grown in the State. You might 
arrange to let your inquirers have perusal of it.— 
ROBERT F. DAVIDSON, secretary the Huon Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), Hobart, Tasmania.—No. 62, 

[This communication from Australia shows a very 
commendable spirit of championship for the Aus- 
tralian hardwoods. It, however, supplies its own 
answer in that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was dis- 
cussing the possibilities of eucalyptus for Texas 
planting. Eucalyptus planted in the United States 
is not intended to remain on the stump until it 
reaches 9 feet in diameter as our correspondent 
points out. It is always cut while it is still young, 
and in this unmatured condition it gives all kinds of 
trouble in seasoning. 

Incidentally our foreign correspondents find much 
fault with Americans for neglecting to put suf- 
ficient postage on their letters and it is with some 
satisfaction therefore that similar cases of offense 
are noted. The above letter came into the office of 


_the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with 6 cents postage 


due, having but 1% pence postage affixed, altho 
the rate from Australia to America is 3 pence for 
each one-half ounce. 

Incidentally the use of the postmark for patriotic 
purposes appears not confined to the United States 
inasmuch as this letter carries in the postmark line 
the legend ‘‘ Help Repatriation. Buy War Savings 
Certificates, ’’ 

The accompanying booklet report on timber 
product and the sawmilling industry in Tasmania 
bears date of February, 1910, and is gratefully 
added to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s reference 
library.—EpITor. | 


FIR IS NOT HARDWOOD 


Will you please inform us if No. 1 v.g. fir flooring is 
not considered in the class of hardwoods? The case 
in question is that such flooring was furnished for 
hardwood flooring. The dealer insists such flooring is 
hardwood flooring; the customer insists fir flooring is 
not a hardwood.—Inquiry No. 65. 


[Fir is not commercially classed with the hard- 
woods and in texture is not hard. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN knows of no process whereby hardwood 
flooring can be manufactured from this wood.— 
EDITOR. } 





YOUTH AND OLD AGE IN GREASY CREEK 


You certainly raised h in particular with your 
last issue. We supposed that the AMmRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was issued in the interests of the lumber frater- 
nity and to promote good fellowship as well as to keep 
us all posted on the doings in the lumber world 

Here you come along with this issue and not only 
cause pain and heartaches in hundreds of lumbermen’s 
families, but also dissensions, broken engagements and 
all kinds of trouble. You also spoil a splendid reputa- 
tion for truth and veracity. And were it not for the 
fact that we believe the error will not be repeated we 
would cancel our subscription at once. 

Uncle Shelly 118 years old and his 4-year-old son— 
why don’t you show a picture of his wife as well? 
Why, a man 118 years old with a 4-year-old son ought 
to be made to pay heavy demurrage and we doubt even 
if he should be let off that easy. 

It is enough to say that you have demoralized our 
office force and caused several broken engagements as 
well as dissensions in respectable married families. 

And the way it leoks now is that there will be a 
general exodus of the young married women in this 
section to Greasy Creek, Ky. 

What chance do you think the young fellows around 
40 to 80 will stand in the United States after your 
publication of such an article? 

Evidently your reporter in this instance did not 
realize the trouble he was creating and we sincerely 
hope that he will be summarily dealt with. 

We trust that you will accept our criticism in good 
spirit and that the repetition of this error will not 
again creep into your columns. 

By the way, a number of dentists, physicians and 
bankers here have evidenced their desire for the sake 
of longevity to secure any kind of position in the 
lumber business which they can land. They also 
earnestly request your advice as to whether in your 
opinion it is necessary to reside at Greasy Creek, Ky., 
in order to be a Young Buck at the age of 118. How 
are the housing facilities there ?—INQuIry No, 102. 





[The above letter comes from Michigan. The 
article referred to was intended merely as a casual 
news feature and not a scientifie research and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable to advise how 
nearly the Greasy Creek record referred to can be 
approximated by these envious individuals in whose 
behalf our correspondent writes. The only advice 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can ofter is that 
they do the best they can and let it go at that. 

“Who sets his mark afar 


Still upward travels, tho he miss the goal 
And strays—but toward a star.” 
. Eprror. | 


ORIGIN OF SCANT LUMBER SIZES 


Please explain how the custom of making lumber 
sizes scant originated in this country and how far it 
was originally an allowance for the reduction of size in 
seasoning.—INQuIRY No. 68. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall that 
any of the literature of the trade enters into any 
extended discussions of this point. Graves’ work 
on ‘‘ Forest Mensuration’’ does not go into lumber 
dimensions, dealing only with trees and logs. 

In the old white pine days 2x4’s were usually 
2x4’s and many old frame structures still stand in 
Chicago in which the framing is of full size. The 
introduction of scant sizes appears to have eome 
gradually as the transportation of lumber shifted 
from the lumber cargoes of the Great Lakes to 
rail movement. The allowance was probably to a 
considerable extent intended to allow for season- 
ing, but it was also to a considerable extent dictated 
by the very material saving in freight charges in- 
volved in the reduction of size. Most of this evolu- 
tion toward a nominal size seems to have occurred 
chiefly during the period of introduction of southern 
pine in the North and it appears to have been suc- 
cessfully accomplished largely by the argument 
that southern pine was stronger than the old white 
pine scantling and could well stand the size reduc- 
tion. 

Whatever factor seasoning shrinkage may have 
been in the original lumber, size seems to have been 
lost sight of at the present time, inasmuch as some 
of the newer grading rules specify that rough green 
stock may be cut to the secant sizes, which, of course, 
means that seasoned stock will be still further 
scant, and dressing will, of course, involve a still 
further reduction. It is to be hoped that this praec- 
tice will not become universal. The purchaser has 
the right to know what the sizes will be, of the 
stock he is buying and such a rule does not give 
him that opportunity.—Eprror. } 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Cost of Airplane Spruce Production 

{Special telegrum to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—Maj. Gen. Charles 
T. Menoher, who succeeded John D. Ryan as di- 
rector of the air service, told the House committee 
investigating aviation today that the cost of air- 
plane spruce production was approximately $950,- 
000,000. Gen. Menoher estimated the cost of the 
38-mile stretch of railroad built connecting the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul trunk line with the 
big Government mill on the Olympic Peninsula at 
$8,188,000. Critics of this project have estimated 
the cost as high as $12,000,000. The spruce was 
produced and the road built before Gen. Menoher 
returned from France where he commanded the 
Rainbow division. Figures brought out by Chair- 
man Frear indicated that the Seims-Carey H. 8. 
Kerbaugh Corporation, which built the 38-mile rail- 
road had a cost plus contract to get out 250,000,000 
feet of airplane spruce. 





Decision Condemns Tap Line Waste 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 7.—In a formal deci- 
sion handed down today in investigation and sus- 
pension Docket No. 11—wasteful service by tap 
lines—the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
demns ‘‘increased divisions to certain tap lines 
secured thru the device of hauling shipments of 
lumber and forvst products from the proprietary 
mills over unnecessary and circuitous routes before 
delivery to the connecting trunk line.’’ The com- 
mission holds that under its orders in the tap line 
ease ‘‘the divisions must be measured by the dis- 
tances over the direct routes from the mills to the 
junctions with the trunk line.’’ 

This proceeding brought in issue the lawfulness 
of divisions of thru interstate rates from proprie- 
tary mills of the Prescott & Northwestern Railroad 
Co. and the Ouachita & Northwestern Railroad Co. 
The former company is affiliated with the Ozan- 
Graysonia Lumber Co., Prescott, Ark. The Ouachita 
road is affiliated with the Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co., Clarks, La. Both short lines connect with 
the Missouri Pacific system. 

‘¢The practice that is questioned,’’ says Commis- 
sioner Hastman, who prepared the opinion, ‘‘is 
the unnecessary hauling of lumber by the tap line 
from either mill in the opposite direction from its 
destination and out of line, making deliveries at 
points that involve the return of the traffic at the 
station at which the originating mill is located 
before it moves toward its point of final destina- 
tion.’’ 

Railway Wage and Rate Crisis 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—The Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce today voted to write 
a letter to President Wilson advising him that he 
has full authority under existing law to increase 
the wages of railroad employees and the freight 
and passenger rates. This action has the effect 
of ‘‘passing the buck’’ to the President in the 
crisis brought about by the demand of the rail- 
road employees either that their wages be increased 
or that the cost of living be reduced. 

Director General Hines, in explaining to the 
brotherhood shopmen that he could not grant the 
desired increase in wages without additional legis- 
lation, had said that when the Senate passed the 
Cummins bill restoring the prewar power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over rates, it 
served notice on the Railroad Administration that 
no more general increases in rates were to be made 
without the approval of the rate making body. 

This was emphatically denied by Senator Cum- 
mins and other Republican senators, who declared 
that so long as the Cummins bill has not been en- 
acted into law the President and director general 
have absolute authority in the matter. Many sen- 
ators frankly state their conviction that the Presi- 
dent sought to ‘‘pass the buck’’ to Congress when 
he already was clothed with ample authority. 

Representatives of the industry in Washington 
are watching developments closely in the new situa- 
tion caused by the sudden decision to go after the 
high cost of living, complicated by the demand of 
all classes of railroad employees for increased 
wages or reduced living expenses. 

All agree that the only wise thing to do is to 
face the situation calmly and study frankly all 
phases as they develop, including the Plumb plan 
for the operation and management of the railroads 
of the country. While not a voice has been raised 
in Congress for the Plumb plan and while Repre- 
sentative Sims, of Tennessee, who introduced the 
bill ‘‘ by request,’’ has disclaimed personal responsi- 
bility for it, it is realized that advocates of the 
measure are putting it forward seriously and that 
it should be studied and disposed of in this light. 


Meanwhile, leading men of the lumber industry 
are being advised that it is of vital importance 
that the entire industry support the Cummins bill, 
restoring the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
authority over rates, which now is pending before 
the House. 





Discuss Price Stabilization 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CLEVELAND, Ono, Aug. 7.—Lumbermen trom 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo and Cleveland 
met here Wednesday, Aug. 6, to discuss the lumber 
situation as it is at the present time from the 
retail lumberman’s point of view, the discussion be- 
ing-held at the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 
The chief object of the meeting was to devise ways 
and means of stabilizing prices. Retailers as in- 
dividuals decided they could do little from this 
point but are ready to back the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to the limit in seek- 
ing suca stabilization. The conference put it up 
to the National organization to take such action 
as it deemed satisfactory to seek this end. As far 
as is known there is no evidence of a speculative 
element in the lumber business, but if such exists 
the local and allied city interests are for prompt 
elimination of such speculation. In a stabilized 
market the retailers see assurance for continued 
good business, as against a lull in building with con- 
stantly advancing prices. 





More Labor Unrest on Coast 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 7.—Labor unrest on Puget 
Sound continues to grow. Today’s reports from 
Bellingham are to the effect that the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills’ plants are closed down tight ex- 
cept one planing mill, The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. 
has shut down and the night crew has been taken off 
by the Puget Sound Sawmill & Shingle Co. 

Today seventy-five men, largely wobblies, quit 
the Eby Logging Co’s. camp and nearly as many 
quit the camps of the Cherry Valley Logging Co. 
This is attributed to I. W. W. influence, as it is 
not known that any demands were made prior to 
the strike. 





If all hired men on the farms should 
strike and present a petition to Congress 
saying they will no longer help produce 
food unless the Government buys all of the 
fertile farms, issuing to farmers Govern- 
ment bonds in payment of their land, ap- 
pointing the laborers as managers of the 
farms with representatives of the Govern- 
ment and the consuming public to sit on 
the board of directors, how do you think 
that would suit the railroad men and the 
people generally of the country? 











Sawmill Destroyed by Fire 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 7.—The sawmill of the 
Bissell Lumber Co., this city, together with $30,000 
worth of lumber, burned yesterday entailing a 
total loss of about $300,000, nearly half covered by 
insurance. The mill was.new, having been in 
operation only the last year. While it is too soon 
to state definitely, it probably will be rebuilt. 


Labor Troubles Cause Rail Embargo 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 7.—The Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern railroads yesterday issued or- 
ders placing an embargo on west Coast lumber on 
account of labor troubles with mechanical and car 
forces. The orders stated that they would not 
accept dead freight excepting coal, flour and sim- 
ilar food stuffs but would continue to handle stock, 
perishable freight and merchandise as far as pos- 
sible subject to delay. 

This morning Regional Director L. C. Gilman 
advised that the embargo announced yesterday was 
removed and that lumber would be accepted but 
subject to strike delay, which means practically 
the same thing as an embargo. 


Urge Speedy Labor Settlement 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WAsH., Aug. 7.—Yesterday afternoon 
millmen met here and decided to send telegrams to 
the president and western members of Congress 
urging a speedy settlement of labor troubles, in 
order that the transportation system of the country 
be not tied up. It is likely that local meetings of 
millmen will be held in all districts and delegates 
sent to a general meeting in Seattle. 








Shipping Board Gets Big Tonnage 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIncTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—During the week 
ending Aug. 1 a total of forty-six ships and hulls 
were delivered to the United States Shipping Board 
aggregating 163,355 gross tons or 245,033 dead- 
weight tons. Of this number twenty-one were of 
wood aggregating 41,667 gross tons or 62,500 dead- 
weight tons. 

Up to Aug. 1 the total number of ships delivered 
to the shipping board was 1,182 representing 4,342,- 
248 gross tons or 6,513,372 deadweight tons. The 
total number of wood ships delivered was 330, repre- 
senting an aggregate of 764,800 gross tons or 
1,147,200 deadweight tons. In addition thirteen 
composite ships were delivered, representing 30,- 
333 gross tons or 45,500 deadweight tons. 


To Take Action on Railway Problem 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 7.—With the railroad 
problem overshadowing everything else in Wash- 
ington, complicated as it is with the high cost of 
living issue, the traffic committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has drafted a 
specific proposition as to railroad legislation for 
submission to the executive committee for action, 
The nature of the proposition is withheld pending 
action by the National association. Even the League 
of Nations has for the moment been pushed aside by 
the railroad problem. 








Commissary Managers’ Annual 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Aug. 7.—At the three days’ 
annual convention of the National Commissary 
Managers’ Association which closed today, the 
keynote of the addresses dealt with the importance 
of keeping profits at the narrowest margin and of 
instilling sound Americanism. The discussion of 
store problems held the entire attendance at all 
sessions. Members from many States were present 
and they were enthusiastic for extending the or- 
ganization’s work. 

R. N. Lindsay, Knoxville, Tenn., was elected 
president. The 1920 annual convention of the asso- 
ciation, its eleventh, will be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
Aug. 10, 11 and 12, 





Anti-wood Shingle Ordinance Tabled 


Bryan, OuI0, Aug. 6.—Several weeks ago a pro- 
posed anti-wood shingle ordinance was introduced 
in the village council. The lumbermen of Bryan 
and particularly R. O. Stine, of the Stine Lumber 
Co., thought that the proposed ordinance was un- 
fair and unnecessary. Immediate action on it was 
deferred until the true situation could be presented 
to the city fathers and the matter came up for 
action at the meeting of the village council this 
week, when Frank T. Kegley, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, met with 
the village council and gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on building codes and on shingle 
legislation. As a result the proposed ordinance 
was unanimously tabled. 


SOUTH EAGER FOR CHICAGO NEGRO LABOR 


New Organs, La., Aug. 4.—As one result of 
Chicago’s race riots inquiries are being received 
by Louisiana and Mississippi officials as to whether 
employment can be furnished for negroes who wish 
to return South. One such query, from a Chicago 
newspaper, was received at the governor’s office in 
Baton Rouge last Friday. On account of the Gov- 
ernor’s absence the reply was deferred, but Com- 
missioner Harry D. Wilson, of the State depart- 
ment of agriculture, expresses the belief that 
Louisiana can ‘‘absorb every good negro who left 
the State during the war and after, and 50 percent 
more.’’ He thinks also that transportation can be 
provided for them. It is announced that a Clarks- 
dale, Miss., business man has arranged in Chicago 
for the transportation of 2,000 negroes to Coa- 
homa County, Mississippi. Louisiana planters are 
expressing ‘a willingness to give employment to 
many of the wanderers and it is believed in indus- 
trial and agricultural circles that every well be- 
haved and industrious negro who finds conditions 
in the North very far from what they were 
‘feracked up to be’’ and who is in consequence 
disgusted and homesick, can be re-absorbed by the 
southern industries and farms. 








For $1 EAcH the American Forestry Association 
is supplying bronze markers to be_ nailed to 
memorial trees for soldiers, giving the soldier’s 
name and company in addition to a suitable general 
inscription. 
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LARGEST WESTERN BLAZE STOPPED BY RAIN 


Favorable Reports from Montana but Most North- 
ern Idaho Fires Grow Worse 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 2.—With a record for de- 
struction probably unsurpassed among the forest 
fires of this year, the fire on the Mission Creek 
drainage at the Canadian border near Porthill, 
Idaho, was reported practically extinguished by a 
heavy rain last night. This section, upon which 
rain also fell Thursday night, is the only one to be 
greatly benefited in the Idaho Panhandle according 
to today’s reports. The Mission Creek fire, accord- 
ing to Supervisor E. I’, Ryan, of the Pend Oreille 
forest, destroyed 200,000,000 feet of timber on the 
Little Moye River on the Canadian side. At a con- 
servative value of $3 a thousand the destruction 
amounted to $600,000. The Bonners Ferry Lum- 
ber Co., of Bonners Ferry, Idaho, was a heavy loser 
together with Canadian timber interests. The Bon- 
ners Ferry Lumber Co. is a Weyerhaeuser concern. 
The fire originated on the American side but crossed 
into Canada before doing a great deal of harm. For 
weeks the Americans fought on the Dominion side 
to keep the fire from reéntering the United States. 

With the exception of the Mission Creek fire, the 
situation in northern Idaho yesterday tended to 
grow much worse, according to reports this morn- 
ing. More favorable reports were received from 
Montana points. Strong winds brought unfavor- 
able news from the Coeur d’Alene and Pend 
Oreille forests. Homesteaders on the southern end 
of Pend Oreille Lake are in the path of the flames. 
The fire is spreading rapidly and the ranchers must 
move if it continues to advance. 

Having driven the patrol crew fighting against it 
out of the district the fire near Heron, Mont., in the 
Coeur d’Alene forest, advanced almost a mile more 
Friday in the Deep Creek section. It is moving 
over a 6-mile front. More men are being sent there 
today from Clark Fork and Pritchard. 

The fire on Burnt Creek, on the west side of the 


largely of birch and hemlock, the birch especially 
being of an unusually high quality. 

The mill will be operated by the Park Falls Lum- 
ber Co., whose timber holdings largely were inter- 
laced with those of the Rice Lake Lumber Co. 
Combining these timber holdings places the Park 
Falls Lumber Co., of Park Falls, Wis., at one end 
of the railroad and the Rice Lake Lumber Co., at 
Rice Lake, Wis., at the other end. 

While the mill of the Rice Lake Lumber Co. is 
not now in operation it is completely equipped and 
in fine condition and it is the intention of the new 
owners to place it in operation just as soon as the 
winter logging season sets in. It is expected that 
the mill will be operated the year round and later 
on the new owners intend to make some extensive 
improvements in the mill that will materially in- 
crease its capacity. 

Rice Lake is one of the most attractive town sites 
in this section of Wisconsin with housing conditions 
for the mill employees above the average in conven- 
ience and comfort and these will be maintained at 
the well known high standard of the plants of the 
Edward Hines interests. 

A purchase of 10,000 acres was also made from 
the Arpin interests, and as the three timber tracts 
connect, the holdings now will be approximately 
200,000 acres. The plan is to send the hardwood 
logs to the Rice Lake mill and the pine and hem- 
lock logs to the mill at Park Falls. 





REUNION OF FORMER MILL TOWN RESIDENTS 


Eau CuaireE, Wis., Aug. 4.—It is not unusual for 
a sawmill to cut out and remove its plant to an- 
other location and be followed there by its employ- 
ees. It is, however, unusual for the mill employees 
and residents of a former mill town to gather to- 
gether on the site of the old town in reunion. 
Twenty-five years ago Porterville, Wis., was a busy 
sawmill town of 1,200 persons, where the North- 
western Lumber Co. had its big mills and yards. 
Shortly after, the mill cut out and most of the 

















HAULING WOODSMEN’'S HALL FROM ABANDONED MILL TOWN TO NEW LOCATION 


Kootenai River, is also spreading rapidly. The 
great Pack River fire continues to move very slowly 
and is almost under control. 

The Bear Creek fire near Enaville is in good 
shape, altho the crew of 300 men has been unable 
completely to surround it. The crew will now be 
held to this size, as a standing order for twenty-five 
men a day has been placed with the Spokane office, 
the new men to be used as replacements. 

One of four lightning fires started Thursday 
night spread very rapidly and now covers 200 or 300 
acres. It is burning on Swift Creek. The fire on 
Eagle Creek is reported out. 

The rich Marble Creek country, part of the most 
valuable white pine belt in the world, is reported 
menaced with fires for the first time this season. 
Crews from Camps Nos. 1 and 2 of the Rutledge 
Timber Co. were called from their duties to combat 
the flames, but the camps are out of danger at 
present. The situation in the St. Joe forest is prac- 
tically unchanged. All the larger fires in that dis- 
trict are reported under control. 





BUYS HUGE HARDWOOD TIMBER TRACT 

Rick Laks, Wis., Aug. 4.—One of the largest 
transactions in the northern lumber industry that 
has been reported for many years has been consum- 
mated here thru the sale of the entire holdings of 
the Riee Lake Lumber Co. to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., of Chicago. 

The deal embodies the purchase of 45,000 acres 
of timber land, a completely equipped sawmill and 
planing mill, and the town site of Rice Lake, com- 
prising 63 acres with all the housing facilities, also 
the logging equipment and a large farm. This pur- 
chase makes the Edward Hines interests the largest 
holders of hardwood timber in the North. 

The timber included in this purchase is comprised 


equipment was moved to Stanley. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the last building in Porter- 
ville, the Modern Woodsmen’s hall, being moved 
away and leaving Porterville a deserted village. 
This hall was raised in midwinter and placed on 
several large logging sleighs. Fifteen teams of 
horses were attached to it and the large structure 
was hauled to Mt. Hope, several miles away, where 
it is now doing duty for the Modern Woodsmen and 
also the Yeomen. Last week about 400 former 
residents of the once thriving sawmill town gath- 
ered in reunion and home coming on the grain 
fields and pasture Jand that now mark the site of 
Porterville. Among those present were many peo- 
ple from nearby cities, and even Spokane, Wash., 
was represented. 


PROMISE NO ADVANCE FOR SIXTY DAYS 


DuLuUTH, MINN., Aug. 5.—In order to correct any 
impression that the market may become a runaway 
one, some of the leading operators have issued a 
circular to their trade declaring that prices will be 
stabilized at their present basis for the next sixty 
days and that advances will not be made then unless 
they shall have been warranted thru higher wages 
or other costs. The issuing of this circular is said 
to have been inspired by advices from operators of 
retail yards and millmen to the effect that the last 
advance in the lumber price created unsettlement 
and led to a slowing down in certain lines of build- 
ing. It is generally realized by the larger operators 
that any continuance of uncertainty regarding the 
stability of the lumber market and any impression 
that quotations might be raised again on short 
notice would be bound to slow down building work 
over the country as contractors would be certain 
to go slow in making bids on contracts if there was 
any prospect that materials would be raised in 
price before they had their requirements covered. 





THE REASON FOR THE LUMBER SHORTAGE 


Production for 1918 Estimated at 72.7 Percent 
of the 1913 Cut 


There has just been issued the annual compila- 
tion showing total lumber production of the United 
States during 1918, figures being given as reported 
by the majority of mills, and an estimate also given 
of the total cut of all mills. The total reported cut 
in 1918 was over 29,350,000,000 feet and the com- 
puted total cut was almost 32,000,000,000 feet. As 
the computed total cut for 1913 was 44,000,000,000 
feet, it is clear that the amount cut during 1918 
was approximately 27.3 per cent less than the cut 
for 1913. Detailed figures follow: 

UNITED STATES LUMBER PRODUCTION FOR 1918 
Figures based Comp ted total 
on reports of cut based on 


14,753 mills assumed operation 
to June 15 Of 22,546 mills 





SPECIES 


Southern pine....... 9,941,997,000 10,845,000,000 
Douglas fir..........5,819,141,000 5,820,000,000 
Wee MN cae caeu 1,968,474,000 2,220,000,000 
UBM advdbesceeusneas 1,658,714,000 2,025.000,000 
PTS cccasiacuades 1,696,493,000 1,875,000,000 
Western yellow pine. .1,707,784,000 1,710,000,000 
SUD Seeccdedencee 980,561,000 1,125,000,000 
Pre rere 696,986,000 815,000,000 
Ca a calraaee news 651,545,000 765,000,000 
CONN bed Cacenenas 578,026,000 630,000,000 
MONE 84 eeeecaed 443,231,000 443,231,000 
CRN dcladcidataaes 344,929,000 400,000,000 
PE adeeceewce cue 316,101,000 370,000,000 
i, SAR ree 333,243,000 355,000,000 
GE Béadcacctvewows 255,440,000 290,000,000 
Yellow poplar........ 241,693,000 290,000,000 
CUE ie ecedecdacasas 230,476,000 245,000,000 
bi eee 201,103,000 237,000,000 
Li. 3 210,750,000 213,000,000 
Dn ere 174,661,000 200,000,000 
DS rrr 166,481,000 195,000,000 
Cottonwood ......... 148,237,000 175,000,000 
Medi ccrctGhiwada 147,414,000 170,000,000 
gd ee 111,800,000 120,000,000 

DEMONS didccveseaawe 89,405,000 100,000,000 
WEEE da6 8 <ca déucen 87,305,000 100,000,000 
ee 65,402,000 82,000,000 
oe, NOE COREE 26,283,000 30,000,000 
Lodgepole pine....... 12,176,000 12,500,600 
Minor species........ 56,079,000 60,963,000 





SHOOTS PILING DOWN STEEP MOUNTAIN 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 2.—Shooting piling so fast 
that the timbers catch fire from friction was the 
experience on Burdoin Mountain near White Sal- 
mon on the upper Columbia River a few days ago 
when John Hall, who has the contract for furnish- 
ing piling for a dock project in Portland, started 
operations. The pieces of piling are shot down 
the steep mountain side for a distance of half a 
mile on the first lap and then a mile down a steeper 
incline to the point whence they are hauled by auto 
truck to the river and rafted. It was when the 
shooting first started that the piling encountered 
obstacles that caused the terrific friction. One 
piece of piling left the skid road and shot thru a 
2-foot tree without even splitting the piling. Very 
few pieces of piling have been lost, notwithstanding 
the somewhat sensational method of operations. 





BIG TIMBER TRACT CHANGES HANDS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 2.—According to 
advices from McCloud, Calif., papers were signed in 
Minneapolis whereby the McCloud River Lumber 
Co. purchased the timber on 25,000 acres of land 
belonging to the Red River Lumber Co., which is 
operated at Westwood by the T. B. Walker inter- 
ests. The purchase furnishes the MeCloud River 
interests with more than 500,000,000 feet of timber, 
most of which is of fine quality. The purchase price 
was not given out, but probably exceeded $1,000,- 
000. White pine stumpage prices in California are 
about $3 a thousand feet. 

Logging operations in the newly purchased tim- 
ber will be begun this season. One of the camps 
will move into the new territory early in August 
and a second camp will probably be operating there 
before the end of the season. The new holdings lie 
in a fairly compact body south and east of the 
present scene of logging operations. The acquisi- 
tion of this new timber brings the McCloud hold- 
ings to more than 2,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber, which at the present rate of cutting, will 
keep the plant in operation for about twenty years. 
The two mills are cutting about 100,000,000 feet of 
timber each year. The two mills at McCloud are 
operating two 10-hour shifts, with an average daily 
output of slightly less than 600,000 feet of lumber. 
Four logging camps are in full operation and will 
be maintained thruout the season. 





AccorDING to a statement made by the general 
manager of a large construction company, the vol- 
ume of building contracts let to July 1 in the princi- 
pal industrial area of the United States totaled 
almost a billion dollars. This is nearly twice the 
average volume attained by that date for the last 
nine years, including 1918 with its many special 
war contracts. 
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SMALL FARM BUILDINGS SOLD READY MADE 


Self-Feeders, Brooder Houses, Feed and Water Troughs, Hay Racks, and Other Farm Accessories Find 
Ready Sale—How Enterprising Retailer Developed a New Field 


The running of a retail lumber yard with suc- 
cess and profit is no longer, if it ever was, a case 
of playing the 
a ‘‘waiting game.’’ 
ae Now the policy that 
must be adopted 
would be better ex- 
pressed in the state- 
ment that it is a 
case of ‘‘ go get the 
business.’’ So far 
as the relation be- 
tween the retailer 
and his community 
is concerned, he 
owes it the duty to 
perform whatever 
service is necessary 
to meet modern 
conditions; and if 
he fails to do so, he 
leaves open the door 
for outside com- 
petition. 
Undoubtedly at 
the same time that high prices for farm products 
have given the farmer an abundance of money to 
buy modern equipment for his farm, the scarcity 
and high price of labor have made it necessary that 
he be supplied with that equipment in the most 
complete form practicable. That is to 

















of self feeders, which enable them to utilize a va- 
riety as well as a character of feeds that can not be 
made available to hogs without self-feeders. They 
know something about poultry raising, and the incu- 
bator and small colony or brooder house are as 
common on their farms as are hens and chickens. 
Likewise, they know the relation of stockraising to 
soil fertility and permanent prosperity on the farm; 
hence they fatten steers, milk cows and carry on 
general farming according to approved methods. 
In fact theirs is the type of general farm that 
affords the most fertile field for the cultivation of 
a retail lumber market; and Mr. Van Pelt is using 
the most modern methods of cultivation in his field 
as the farmers are in theirs. 

While it is practicable for the modern farmer 
to make for himself the small buildings and wooden 
equipment needed, it is much more economical of 
both material and labor for the lumberman to sup- 
ply these articles ready made for the farmer. With 
a small portable saw rig or saw table the retail 
lumberman can perform a large part of the work 
more quickly and cheaply than the farmer can do 
it by hand, with his high-priced labor. This would 


be reason enough for making these items in the 
lumber yard; but the scarcity of farm labor is an 
obstacle to the farmer doing the work for himself, 
and the ordinary repairing of fences, buildings and 
equipment is about all that the farmer can hope to 
do with the help available on the farm. 


If the 


and cut-off saws. On a recent visit to Victoria a 
number of farrowing houses, a cattle feeding 
trough, a small watering trough, a chicken run- 
way and a rose trellis were in the yard, all except 
the last two being ready for their farmer owners 
to take home. 

Fortunately for the retail lumberman, most of 
the demand for farrowing houses comes in the 
winter, so that they may be ready for the coming 
of the little pigs early in the spring. Hayracks 
also are most in demand prior to haymaking and 
harvest time. Then the self-feeders must be ready 
for the later hog fattening time, and the cattle- 
feeders will be most wanted in late fall when the 
field work is done and stock-feeding and barn work 
begin. 

Of hayracks alone Mr. Van Pelt sold twenty-five 
or thirty last winter. The making of a hayrack 
nowadays is quite different from what it was years 
ago; and the lumberman has access to materials 
for turning out better racks than his farmer cus- 
tomers likely would get if they made them at 
home. Van Pelt & Cox carry regularly in stock 
hayrack irons that enable them to put racks to- 
gether in the most substantial manner and accord- 
ing to the most approved patterns, without all the 
boring of holes and consequent weakening of cross 
bars incident to the old methods. Some of these 
irons and patterns enable the lumberman to build 
racks with a wider, range of usefulness than the 

old-fashioned kinds that could be used 





say many of the smaller buildings and 
equipment of the farm must be sold to 
the farmer ready made, instead of be- 
ing made by him and his hired man. 
From being the lowest priced labor in 
the community, the farmer’s labor has 
come to be the highest priced. The 
farmer no longer says that he can do 
this or that piece of work cheaper than 
he can hire it done; for the returns from 
his labor in the strictly agricultural 
operations with which he is familiar 
are greater than they would be in 
others indirectly connected with farming 
but requiring some skill in the perform- 
ance. 

Nowadays instead of making his own 
plans for the large and small farm strue- 
tures the farmer looks to the local 
architect, carpenter, contractor, lumber- 
man, or the mail order house; and the 
enterprising lumberman sees the ad- 
vantage of having the farmer look to 
him for this ‘service. The time has 
come when it is about as important for 
the local lumberman as for the farmer 
to know, not only what buildings and 
equipment are needed on the farm, but 
how to make such equipment as can be 
made from lumber. 

The modern methods of retailing suggested have 
been put into practical operation by A. E. Van 
Pelt of Van Pelt & Cox, Victoria, Ill., who have got- 
ten into line with the new order of things. Victoria is 
located in the ‘‘corn belt,’’ and the farmers of the 
community are of the energetic, enterprising and 
prosperous sort that appreciate and are willing to 
pay for the kind of service that Van Pelt & Cox 
give them. They read farm papers as well as the 
bulletins of the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture and of the State Experiment Station. Hence 
they know what is the latest in farm equipment and 
farming methods. They know well enough that the 
cheapest and best pork is made possible by the use 











LOADING CHUTE PARTLY KNOCKED DOWN FOR 
STORAGE OR TRANSFER 





THE “A” HOG HOUSE CAN BE MADE BOTH SANITARY AND PORTABLE 


farmer is to have the hog self-feeders, brooder 
houses, cattle feed troughs, farrowing houses, hay- 
racks, watering troughs, etc., the retail lumberman 
is the person to supply them to him either made to 
order or ready made in advance of order. 


The demand for these pieces of portable tarm 
equipment has been created by the farm journals, 
the farmers’ institutes, county farm bureaus, agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture; and there should be more 
attempts on the part of lumbermen to supply it. 
Every lumberman who has got into the game as 
Mr. Van Pelt has, is enthusiastic in respect to its 
possibilities. He told about the first brooder house 
he made and how the making of that one led to the 
making of four others in rapid succession. The 
first farmer came in to say that he had several 
hundred chickens coming from the incubator and 
did not know what to do with them. When Mr. 
Van Pelt proposed a brooder house with windows in 
front the farmer said he had some old windows at 
home and was asked to bring them in. He did so 
and the completed coop was taken home on skids. 
One neighbor after another, seeing the house, 
wanted one, and Van Pelt & Cox made them. A 
farmer from another direction, having heard of the 
other coops, wanted one also; when he hauled it 
home a town resident seeing it ordered one. Then 
one of his farmer neighbors also wanted one, and 
so it went from farm to farm and from farm fo 
town, not the least pleased of the beneficiaries being 
Van Pelt & Cox. 

Work of this kind has increased until the wood- 
working shop of Van Pelt & Cox is kept quite busy 
a large part of the time. The only machinery used 
is a gasoline-operated portable saw rig with rip 


in the hayfield only, and the new prod- 
ucts are really an attractive addition to 
the farm equipment instead of being 
the rickety, unsightly things that the 
old-fashioned racks were. 

One fact that must strike “the ob- 
server who is familiar with developments 
in farming and stockraising methods is 
that so many farmers get along with- 
out the modern equipment that would be 
profitable for them to have and that the 
lumberman alone is in a position, or at 
least is in the best position, to supply. 
Take the individual farrowing house, as 
shown on this page. Only one pattern 
is shown, but there are numerous styles, 
some simple and cheap and others more 
complex and more expensive. The house 
may have a door at one end only and a 
ventilator at the peak, or it may be open 
at the side only. It may have a floor in 
it or not, and windows or not; accord- 
ingly as the individual farmer may re- 
quire or as the lumberman may demon- 
strate the need. 

The importance of catering to the 
needs of modern farmers is well illus- 
trated by an experience of Mr. Van 
‘Pelt. He sold a farmer a large hog- 
house, which originally was built without windows 
in the roof. Later the farmer saw the advisability 
of having roof windows, and Van Pelt & Cox sup- 











COLLAPSIBLE LOADING CHUTE IS A NECESSITY 
ON EVERY FARM 
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plied them. After the windows were in place the 
house was too hot, so ventilators became necessary 
and Van Pelt & Cox supplied them. Thus by suc- 
cessive steps the liouse was made perfectly satis- 
factory to the purchaser. Likewise, the selling of 
a single farrowing house is but the forerunner 
of other sales of similar houses and other wooden 
equipment for the farm. While farmers do not buy 
hayracks by the dozen, a hayrack bought by one 
farmer soon is seen and all its advantages as well 
as the source and cost of it known by all his neigh- 
bors. There is no other field in which this sort 
of advertising brings more returns than in a rural 
community. Each farm is for all practical pur- 
poses an experiment station on which every farming 
method and every variety of farm equipment is 
tried out for the benefit of the entire community; 
and because this is true it follows that when certain 
methods have been shown to be profitable and other- 
wise satisfactory to one farmer those methods and 
the equipment needed to carry them on are likely 
to be adopted by many other farmers. 

Of course if the retailer will make use of his lo- 
cal newspaper for picturing the various items of 
farm equipment that are practical and economical 
he can sell more of this equipment ready made. 
Whereas, if the farmer gets his ideas from other 
sources he will likely demand a different equip- 
ment, which may not only supplant but may not 
be as good for his purposes as something the lum- 
berman has already made. It happens also that 








THE SELF-FEEDER LESSENS COST OF PORK 
PRODUCTION 











FULL LENGTH SCREENS ENCOURAGE VENTI- 
LATION 


each farmer has definite needs to be met that can 
not be met by equipment that will serve his neigh- 
bor. One may want a selffeeder eight feet long, 
while another may want one of double that length. 
Likewise, one may want a feeder with only a single 
partition lengthwise for two kinds of feed; while 
another may want cross partitions to allow the use 
of several kinds of feed. Still the feeders are so 
nearly alike and so many farmers want each kind 
that it is practicable to make a few of them up in 
advance. 

In these days of sidelines the building of farm 
equipment in the lumber yard offers additional 
profit on such specialties as steel fence posts, hay- 
rack irons, hinges, door hangers, cupolas, roof 
windows, paints ete., as well as on the labor ac- 
tually employed in the work of construction. More- 
over, work of this kind brings the lumberman into 
most intimate contact with his best customers, and 
he is thus enabled to see or anticipate other needs 
of his patrons. Instead of being a bother or nui- 
sance, as the inexperienced lumberman might think 
at first, this method of promoting the sale of lum- 
ber has proved itself to be about the best ever 
devised. 

Mr. Van Pelt says he saws the rafters for many 
of the buildings for which he sells lumber. When 
the farmers had lots of soft corn he cut a great 
deal of warped lumber into short length to make 
V-shaped ventilators to be placed lengthwise thru 
the middles of the cribs. He cut up a lot of 
crooked low grade boards also to make air shafts 
thru the middles of wide cribs from end to end. 


In fact his saw rig has proved to be one of the 
most useful of devices. 
The following lists of material were supplied by 
Mr. Van Pelt: 
Hayrack Material 
2 2x4x14 cypress or fir. 16 1x6x14 M. P. Fig. for 
2 2<6x14 cypress or fir. floor. 
J 2x6x10 fir for short 12 6” bolts %&”. 
24 4” bolts 3”. 


pieces of ladder 28 
inches. 2 %” rods thru ladder. 
2 2x4x10 fir for ladders. 2 2”x%” brace to hold 
3 2x4x14 fir around the ladder from going for- 
top and bottom of rack. ward. 
1 2x4x12 oak or walnut Painted one coat. 
cross sills under rack, 
The out-house shown in the picture standing in 
the shop sells for $45.50 (no paint); the portable 


hog chute at $8. 


Material For Hog Self Feeder 
1 2x4x12 No.1 Y. P. S1S = 1. 1x12x16 No. 2 W. P. 
$28 


4 S2s 
2 2x4x16 No.1 Y. P.S1S 5 1x8xl4 No. 2 W. P. 
1E. D&M. 
1 2x4x8 No.1 Y. P. S1S 8 1x8x16 No. 2 W. P. 
1B. D&M. 
2 2x2x8% W. P. 1 & pr. 6” hinges, 


2 1x6x16 Ro. Cyp. Nails. 
1 a ReailwW:. PF VPaist. 


Material for the self feeder costs $13. About 


fifteen hours of labor is required to build it and 
installation. 
The hay rack sells for $32.50. 











MUCH SHORT STOCK CAN BE USED IN SMALL 
BUILDINGS 





BUILDING MOVEMENT GROWS IN VOLUME 


BUILDING PROCEEDS AT LIVELY RATE 


SuHREveportT, La., Aug. 4.—Last month’s building 
record, the greatest since the United States entered 
the world war, was characterized by the construc- 
tion of new dwellings. Citizens seem convinced 
that prices of materials will not drop for a long 
time; therefore building activities are proceeding 
at a brisk pace. 

There is similar building activity in neighbor- 
ing towns and cities. At Marshall, Tex., 42 miles 
west of here, nearly $40,000 has been raised by 
the chamber of commerce for the purpose of form- 
ing a housing corporation to relieve the great short- 
age of homes. At Dallas, Tex., building permits 
during July represented an expenditure of $2,228,- 
820, almost equalling in value the total for the first 
six months of 1918. At Fort Worth, Tex., permits 
were issued to the value of $1,967,995, which broke 
all previous monthly records. Of the 179 permits, 
128 were for residences. 
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MAY LAUNCH BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


Spokane, WasuH., Aug. 2.—Investigating of lo- 
cal housing conditions will be undertaken hy the 
Spokane chamber of commerce to determine the ad- 
‘visability of launching a building program. The 
matter was presented to the executive committee 
last Thursday by President T. H. Hebert, and he 
was instructed to name a committee to make a sur- 
vey. F. E,. Pope was appointed chairman. The 
other members are A. L. Porter, secretary of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association; Clare 
Cater, M. B. Connelly, Walter M. Burns and Seth 
Richards. 
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CITY LAGS IN HOME BUILDING 


BmMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 4.—Notwithstanding 
the fact that Birmingham gets its lumber for 
home building for $5 a thousand less than Atlanta 
there is ten times more construction going on in 
Atlanta than here, according to Thornton Estes, 
local lumberman. This statement was made at a 
joint meeting of lumbermen and real estate dealers, 
Where plans were discussed to formulate some 
means of increasing building in Birmingham. No 
one seems to know why interest in building homes 

Birmingham is almost negligible. Local ear- 


penters are leaving by the scores for other cities, 
it is said. Real estate dealers say that the reason 
is that for years Birmingham residential property 
has been a losing proposition and that, it is still 
cheaper to buy homes than to build them. 


BUILDING SITUATION IS PROMISING 


EvANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 4.—Building operations 
are picking up right along, permits for July 
showing a big gain over the corresponding month 
of last year. The Evansville Furniture Co. plans 
an addition to its factory to cost between $30,000 
and $50,000, which will be built at once. 

Reports from many cities and towns in this sec- 
tion show that there is a great deal more building 
than last year. In many localities numerous farm- 
ers are making improvements. 

Local manufacturers who recently announced 
that they would form a building corporation to 
build 200 or more houses for their workmen, will 
be ready to launch their building campaign within 
a short time. The workmen are to pay for the 
houses on the instalment plan. 








BUILDING BOOM IS IN FULL SWING 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., AuG. 4.—Building both here 
and in surrounding territory continues to boom, 
with new construction in sight in every direction. 
Over half the July work was dwellings, which have 
made a big showing for the year. Up to August 
first last year, work was started on 724 dwellings, 
costing $2,286,460, while up to the same time this 
year there were 3,546 dwellings started, to cost 
$17,096,065. But even at this rate, the demand 
is still far in excess of the supply. 

It was announced last week at the headquarters 
of the District Salvage Board, that builders would, 
within a week, have an opportunity to purchase 
building materials from the Government. This ma- 
terial is on hand at Amatol, N. J., where the Gov- 
ernment was preparing to build a large housing 
operation. The offerings include 4,000 doors, 5,000 
window sash, 2,000 wooden drain boards, heating 
and lighting apparatus, electrical supplies ete. 
There is a sale now under way-at Westville, N. J., 
of building materials for housing, but this does not 
include much in the lumber line. 


PERMITS SHOW ENORMOUS GAIN 

New Organs, La., July 28.—Building permits 
issued last week totaled $439,991, compared with 
$28,070 for the corresponding week of 1918, a gain 
of over 1,500 percent. 

The commission council has adopted an extensive 
program for repaving streets in the wholesale dis- 
trict, which will involve a large outlay. It is pre- 
dicted that wood blocks may be given preference 
on some of the streets where traffic is very heavy. 





FOREIGN DEMAND FOR HARDWOODS GOOD 


MEmPHIS, TENN., Aug. 5.—There is an excellent 
demand for hardwood lumber from the United 
Kingdom and other foreign sources, according to 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association. He intimates, 
however, that, while the ocean shipping situation 
shows considerable improvement, business is held 
in check by inability of foreign buyers to secure 
their requirements, owing to shortage of hardwood 
lumber stocks. Said Mr. Townshend: 


There is nothing wrong with foreign demand, Orders 
are coming in right along. Gum is perhaps not in such 
good foreign demand as it was a short time ago but 
there is a big call for plain and quartered oak as well 
as for some other items. 

But, despite the excellent demand, comparatively 
little business is being done. This is due to the fact 
that, altho there has been a marked increase in the 
number of shfps available for handling overseas ship- 
ments, the lumber itself with which to supply this 
demand does not exist in the southern field. Stocks 
are very much broken and the chief complaint by 
foreign buyers is based on their inability to find the 
lumber they need. 

It may therefore be said authoritatively that the 
quantity of hardwood lumber available, rather than 
ships, will determine the volume of overseas business 
in the near future. 

In the meantime, the Illinois Central has lifted the 
embargo against shipments of hardwood lumber and 
forest products to New Orleans for export and business 
is now being handled without interference from the 
railroads. This embargo lasted but a very brief period 
and was immediately lifted after settlement of the 
strike of marine workers. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Providing for the Homeless in Wyoming—How Laramie has Evoluted from a Frontier Town 
to a Metropolis—Retailing in a Cattle Country 


Not for a long day has the Realm seen such 
an insatiable appetite for houses as this western 
country has. It is as avid as the doughboy after 
a long hike in the cold, and it jumps for a house 
about the way he jumps for his mess kit when the 
‘“soupy, soupy, soupy’’ call is sounded. Imagine 
people leaving town because they can’t get places 
suitable for decent living. And ‘‘decent’’ has a 
long stretch in it when a man has a job and wants 
to work at it. He’ll live in anything short of a 
tree, at least for a time. A tent is a palace for 
him, if the city fathers will allow him to set it up 
in a suitable place. And when a town is faced 
with a shortage of houses with which to meet 
ordinary expansion and then, in addition to that, 
is faced with an extra influx of desirable citizens 
who are to be employed in a new plant, it is time 
for somebody to get busy scratching gravel, 

This is what is happening in Laramie, Wyo. 
Laramie, I’ll venture to say, is familiar, at least 
as a name, to more people than countless towns of 
twenty times its size in more populous and more 
commonplace parts of the country. I’ve heard of 
Laramie since I was knee high to a sneeze; but 
as I think it over I can’t recall just the reason 
it lodged in my mind. Probably because it is a 
nervy place, as all frontier towns had to be; 
probably because it attracted men who were 
willing to take a chance in a new country. At 
least it has made its mark, and it is continuing to 
do so. Do you expect it to be a frontier town? 
Just what do you mean by a frontier town? If 
you mean rows of little wooden shacks, men 
armed to the teeth, daily funerals without the 
conventional ceremony, then you’re off. Laramie 
is a university town, to begin with. The State 
University is located there, and like every educa- 
tional institution of any importance or pep, it has 
a very noticeable effect on the town. It has 
some very nice buildings of its own, and near 
the campus are some homes as fine looking as a 
person could wish to see. Here again we have 
been impressed with the fine lawns, made under 
some difficulties. For Laramie is pretty high in 
altitude, the summer is a bit short, the summer 
nights a bit cold and the weather a bit dry. But 
a person rides along the streets and sees block 
after block of these nice houses in the midst of 
velvety lawns and shaded by big trees. If he has 
had the usual idea of this part of the West he’ll 
think there must be some mistake. There is; but 
it lies in his preconceived notions of the place. 


Institutions of a Wyoming Town 


Laramie has a population of about 6,000 or 
more, just about the right size for a college town 
if the college isn’t any larger than Wyoming 
University. The city was founded when the 
Union Pacific went thru in 1868. In those days 
the building of a railroad entailed the building of 
a large number of towns where no towns were 
before. The story is told of Buffalo Bill that he 
and a partner learned where a town was to be 
started along the line of a new railroad. So the 
two bought up the land, laid it out in lots and 
offered free lots to any person who would build a 
house. Soon they had a flourishing town of a 
couple of hundred people, and they named the 
place Rome. But the town agent of the railroad 
came along, looked at their town, complimented 
them on its appearance and suggested that the 
railroad ought to be given a share in it. These 
two novices in business were unwilling to share 
their fortune, so they came to no agreement. 
Imagine their feelings when upon coming back 
after an absence of a couple of weeks they dis- 
covered their town gone. The railroad had es- 
tablished a rival town nearby and had promised 
this new place the railroad shops; whereupon the 
citizens of Rome moved their houses over to the 
new site, and Rome was no more. 

Besides the university, which brings a certain 
amount of prosperity and adds a great deal of 
flavor to the town, there are some other important 
institutions. One is the Union Pacific shops. The 
division point brings in a large number of highly 
paid railroad men, and this in itself is enough to 
make a flourishing town. One of the new insti- 
tutions, the new plant spoken of in the first para- 
graph, is an oil refinery; and this refinery is 
important as an indicator of a new source of 
immense wealth for Wyoming. The oil fields of 
the State have already produced a good quantity 
of oil, and indications are that they will be of 
immense importance. Laramie expects oil to 








make her a name to conjure with in financial cir- 
cles in the not distant future, 

So it is an enterprising, pretty town that you 
come to after laboring across the Continental 
Divide; one that in appearance might be com- 
pared with many older and wealthier places in 
the East and that in possibilities might be com- 
pared with almost any flourishing place in the 
world. A few cowboys ride thru its streets, but 
aside from these picturesque horsemen and the 
mountain peaks that are to be seen to the west- 
ward it is not at all unusual among well kept and 
prosperous places. But Laramie has a history; 
and its present peace, wealth and beauty have 
not always been its heritage. 


Accidental Beginning of a Great Industry 


The town, it seems, was named after a remark- 
able French trapper named La Ramie; a man who 
seemingly made a deep impress on this, at that 
time, wild ‘territory. There are a county, a 
mountain range, a fort and a river or two named 
after him, and these various things are scattered 
all over the Northwest. A story is told of the 
first settling, or rather utilizing, of this territory 
by the cattle men. A vast number of Forty- 
niners came thru this country with their ox 
wagons and some of them were caught by winter 
in the Wyoming country. 
rather desperate, for there was no food for the 




















“He'll live in anything short of a tree’ 


oxen, and without oxen they were left in a wild 
and vast area with no motive power. These gold 
seekers took a chance and turned the cattle out 
to fend for themselves. Strangely enough, so 
they thought, in the spring the oxen turned up fat 
and strong. It became noised about that the 
Wyoming grass would winter cattle, and some 
Texans drove their herds northward to carry 
them thru when the southern grass failed. This 
was the beginning of the big industry that still 
is of great importance to Wyoming and that for 
“7 years dominated its economic and political 
life. 


The Day of Gunman and Limitless Range 


Laramie was platted in April, 1868. In a week 
400 lots were sold and by May 500 houses had 
been built. When the railroad went thru this 
new country the town that happened at the time 
to be the terminus was certain to be a tough and 
hard-boiled place. A lot of riff-raff followed the 
construction. The laborers themselves were no 
little tin angels and there was always a crowd of 
gamblers, gunmen and troublesome critters of 
every known stripe. But as the railroad went 
farther west this lawless element went with it. 
A certain historian writing of this time men- 
tioned the building of a prison in Laramie and 
added that ‘‘ No town in the West stood in greater 
need of such an institution.’’ A vigilance com- 
mittee, such as kept the peace in many California 
mining camps, preserved order during a number 
of years. 

The cattle men, who as was mentioned above 
were the first men to utilize the natural resources 
of the State, dominated things for years. They 
organized the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 


Their condition was. 


tion in 1872 and literally fought to keep the 
ranges free. HFences made them see red. Cattle 
would drift before a blizzard and live it out; but 
if stopped by a fence they simply froze to death. 
To men used to the limitless freedom of the great 
wild country the fencing in of small farms was 
as galling as it seemed to them petty. They felt 
certain that the wealth of the State lay in cattle 
and that the encroachment of the sheep men and 
the farmers was a useless and senseless theft of 
cattle pasture. They succeeded pretty well in 
keeping out the hated fences until it was rumored 
that the territory was about to be admitted as a 
State. With statehood would of necessity come 
the operation of the homestead law, so a good 
many people hurried in to be on the grounds to 
profit. Some tragic chapters followed. The State 
was admitted in 1889, and in 1892 occurred the 
last effort of the old cattle men to drive the 
homesteaders out. It was a terrible year. Things 
were done which no one wishes to recall; but the - 
ranchers failed. A revulsion of feeling against 
them followed inevitably, for however honest 
they may have felt in claiming the range they 
were fighting a hopeless fight against the natural 
march of progress. Fences have come to stay. 
Shelters instead of free drifting space save cattle 
from the blizzards. Cattle share the old range 
with sheep and with farmers, and the ranchmen 
are learning methods of feeding and breeding 
stock that would have filled the old fellows with 
scorn, 
History and Prophecy 

But the State has a long way to go yet, in spite 
of the progress made. It is sparsely populated 
and still has much of the old wild appearance. 
The mountains naturally do not change, and the 
mountain streams are still full of trout and the 
mountains themselves are well stocked with 
game. Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, one of the mis- 
sionary bishops, has written an interesting ac- 
count of his experiences in this western country 
when it was still frontier. In one of his chapters 
he mentions a wonderful hunt he made with 
Edward Ivinson, who is at present mayor of 
Laramie, tho he is past 90 years of age. The 
hunt took place near Laramie and was a vast 
success. During this hunt the party approached 
a little town and sought supper and lodging. The 
name of this metropolis proved to be Damfino. 
The party was ravenously hungry and attacked 
the hash served them with an enthusiasm that 
slackened after the first bite. But hungry men 
are not inclined to be finicky, so they demolished 
a fair share of the none too savory dish. After 
supper the bishop heard the host talking to a 
friend, and this conversation confirmed his sus- 
picion that the hash had been compounded chiefly 
of skunk meat. ‘‘These here tenderfeet and par- 
sons,’’ the man said, ‘‘don’t know the difference 
between prairie chicken and pole-pussy.’’ 

A short quotation from the historian, Bancroft, 
and we’ll come down to the present day lumber 
problems of Laramie. ‘‘In Wyoming,’’ Bancroft 
has written, ‘‘with the awe-inspiring grandeur of 
her scenery, with her rare geologic formations, 
her mountain peaks among the highest on the 
continent, her magnificent plateaus and rolling 
plains, her geysers and voleanoes and her water- 
shed dividing the streams that flow toward the 
Atlantic from those that flow toward the Pacific, 
we have a veritable wonderland. Here as else- 
where the trapper was followed by the gold 
hunter, the latter by the farmer and stock raiser, 
causing this region to bloom forth into civiliza- 
tion like a flower in the wilderness. Almost be- 
fore the world was aware of its existence there 
was established here a flourishing commonwealth. 
With resources almost unlimited, tho as yet 
almost untouched, a great future is assured for 
this territory.’’ 

The State is moving forward steadily in ful- 
fillment of this prophecy, which was written, 
by the way, while Wyoming was still a territory. 
The Realm has set down these few random facts 
believing that to understand business in any 
given place a person must know something of 
the background against which it is transacted 
and that he must know something of the stage of 
development in which the general area finds itself. 
Wyoming with her sparse population and her 
great resources, with her greatness lying more In 
the future than in the past, with her formative 
period still upon her, must be judged differently 
from older and more completely formed common- 
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wealths. Wyoming is looking forward somewhat 
puzzled, wondering just what destiny is before 
her. That it is to be brilliant she believes. Just 
what it is she sces but in a general way. More 
population, more development of natural re- 
sources, more wealth—these things she sees in the 
future. In the meantime she is letting no tools 
rust, nor is she allowing the grass to grow under 
her feet. She is living very much in the present 
while getting ready for the future. 


Yards With Extended Interests 


It seems that all the yards at Laramie are not 
only lumber yards but also contracting and build- 
ing concerns. They are prepared to sell the 
lumber and build the house, and at least one con- 
cern is prepared to equip it with furniture and 
groceries, sell it farm machinery and harness and 
set it up with electrical equipment and about 
anything else in the line of furnishings I have 
failed to mention. This is the W. H. Holliday Co. 
Mr. Holliday has buildings covering a big area of 
ground in the business district of Laramie and he 
operates what amounts to a glorified general 
store. There are few things sold by a general 
store or a mill commissary that he does not sell; 
but he has a complete department devoted to it. 
In addition to this he has a lumber yard a block 
or so distant from his block of store buildings and 
warehouses. I found him in his office, located in 
the rear of a big warehouse, and entered from 
the alley. People don’t just stumble into Mr. 
Holliday’s office when they are looking for the 
cashier or are trying to buy a clothes line and a 
package of carpet tacks. If they find this office 
they have to give their whole mind to a serious 
search. No doubt this saves him a vast deal of 
useless and senseless interruption. But evidently 
if a person desires to see him sufficiently to search 
him out he is willing to talk not only at length 
but in the real western friendly spirit. 

Mr. Holliday assured me that the sale of lumber 
was never better. The town in general and 
people in particular are waking up to the fact 
that the place is short of houses and that if people 
are to be comfortable and the town is to grow in 
a healthy manner something must be done about 
housing. Such conditions make for the sale of 
lumber; in fact, a lumberman could hardly ask 
for a better set of conditions than this. This 
movement of lumber, however, is confined rather 
closely to the town itself. The ranchmen are not 
in the market. Probably they will be buying 
something by the time this stuff is in print. The 
lumbermen appreciate the ranch trade and they 
appreciate the general prosperity the cattle busi- 
ness brings to the city. But the ranch trade isa 
peculiar thing. 

Ranching as it was practiced in the old days 
had all the earmarks of being an occupation ex- 
temporized to get people thru a crisis. A man 
will put a post under one corner of his automobile 
and haul it into town with a team if a wheel 
comes off, but he gets the wheel put back on as 
soon as possible. This isn’t a fair comparison, 
but to a casual observer who frankly admits that 
he knows nothing or very little about ranching it 
seems that primitive methods are lasting beyond 
the time when they were justified by general 
conditions. Ranches are but slightly improved; 
there is little or no attempt to cut silage crops for 
feed; and there is the old desire to handle the 
business in such a way that all or most of the 
work can be done on horseback. Where changes 
are coming in they are brought by younger men. 
It is but natural that a business which had to 
fight for existence should cling to old methods 
that proved successful in the hard old days; but 
if ranching is to meet the new conditions of the 
world as we know it now there must come some 








“Don’t know the difference between prairie chicken and 
pole-pussy”’ 


new ideas and new methods. We who are in the 
lumber business have a selfish interest in bring- 
ing this about, but we have noticed that where 
we prosper our customers generally prosper; and 
in the ordinary community the volume of lumber 
consumed is the measure of community financial 
health. 


Price Effects on Inadequate Housing 


The Southern Wyoming Lumber Co. has three 
yards. The head office is at Laramie and the 
other two yards are at Rock River and Medicine 
Bow respectively. E. J. Travis, the president of 
the company, was up to the ears in work on the 
new houses being constructed by a local building 
company. 

‘‘There is a great sale of lumber,’’ he said. 
‘*Laramie is so short of houses that people are 
leaving every day simply because they can’t find 
a suitable place to stay. The people here are 
about six months slow in getting started on a 
building program. We have the natural growth 
of the town to care for, and just now oil is giv- 
ing us a boost that is putting us on the map and 
is also going to strain our housing accommoda- 
tions. 

‘*Nobody kicks about high prices. That is, 
they don’t now. Nobody wants to pay more than 
he has to for lumber, naturally enough, but every 
man in the building market realizes that prices 
are high on everything and that lumber is no 
exception. We tell people our honest opinion; 
that lumber can not be lower in price for a great 
while. It stands to reason that this is the case, 
for manufacturers are sold out away ahead of 
their cuts, and prices can’t be expected to come 
down until the mill men have accumulated big 
stocks of lumber. They can’t do it this year, 
and it is doubtful if they can next. We don’t 
have any trouble getting people to believe these 
things, and as a matter of fact the only anxiety 
our customers have is whether or not they are 
going to get the stock they want. That is what 
bothers us, too. It happens thru a few lucky 
turns that just now we are well stocked at all our 
yards. When we sell out what we have it may 
be a different story. 

**Ranchmen haven’t built to amount to any- 
thing as yet. They do their building later in the 
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year, and for that matter they were scared by 
prices in the spring. It took everybody a little 
time to realize that high lumber prices were here 
to stay. I imagine that all over the country it 
took lumber consumers a few weeks or a few 
months to get used to the idea of paying more 
for lumber. We sell something to ranchmen, but 
if we had to depend on them alone we’d have 
pretty small sales. It’s strange, but often a 
ranchman worth $100,000 or more will live in a 
little shack of two or three rooms. The sheep 
men are cutting feed in the form of silage, but 
the cattle men don’t to any extent. This altitude 
is too cold for corn and the season is a little short 
for wheat; but there are several silage crops that 
do pretty well. Farther north, where the alti- 
tude is not so high, there is more farming. Alfalfa 
does very well up there. There is a good deal of 
hay cut around here.’’ 


Planning Service as a Help in Competition 


While I was in the office a young fellow came 
in with a blueprint and specifications for a cattle 
feeding shed for the State University. Mr. 
Travis said the local lumbermen did most of the 
university building, except the big buildings. 
Most of these have been erected by Cheyenne 
contractors. 

Since all the lumbermen are builders as well, 
they of course are in a position to do well for 
their customers in the way of plan service. I 
find many places where lumbermen furnish blue- 
prints and specifications free of charge, using 
these things as a means of competition. I have 
heard it said that this is a good investment and 
can be cared for in the lump-sum charge. I think 
this is true in most cases, for as a general thing 
but one lumberman in a town will make use of 
such a method. But if by any chance all of them 
did it there would be a good deal of money wasted. 
I mean by this that if each one of three dealers in 
a town should have drawings and blueprints and 
specifications fixed up for a certain house only 
one of them could sell the bill. Whether or not 
this has happened in Laramie I don’t know; but 
the dealers all make a nominal charge for draw- 
ing up a rough sketch and specifications for a 














“Wishing they had built when the price was right” 


building. «apparently this works all right. People 
actuated by mere curiosity don’t have plans 
drawn, since this is going to cost them money; 
and people who are determined to build seem will- 
ing to pay for this service direct instead of pay- 
ing more for the lumber. 

Mr. Travis has a very nice downtown office in 
the Elks’ Building and seemed to be knee deep 
in estimating. In fact, he had brought one of 
his men from Rock River to help in getting the 
estimating done. 


Rising Prices a Building Stimulant 


Jacob Berner, a lumberman and contractor 
who has a yard near the business center of town, 
seemed to be in a jolly good humor. He didn’t 
worry about high prices, for it is his theory that 
people build only when the market is high 
and likely to go higher. He mentioned a good 
many instances to prove his theory. When lum- 
ber is low nobody is in a hurry to build. Why 
should they? The lumber, so they think, will be 
right there and will cost just the same amount 
when they get good and ready to use it. If the 
market is falling they’ll wait until it goes lower. 
But if it goes higher people begin wishing they 
had built when the price was right. They begin 
counting up how much more it’ll cost now than 
it would have cost some time ago, and that sets 
them to wondering how much more it’ll cost them 
in three months than 1t would at present prices. 
This is the beginning of the process, and before 
long the average man will make the sale to him- 
self with but little assistance from the lumber- 
man. 

So Mr. Berner refuses to worry about making 
sales when prices are going up. He saves all his 
worrying for the problem of getting in stock he 
has ordered. It seems he has had some experience 
with firms that fill orders taken at high prices, 
but hold up those taken at low prices. On the 
other hand, he has had experience with firms that 
fill all orders in the order received regardless 
of price. Mr. Berner figures he’ll be in busi- 
ness long after these present price flurries are 
over. He wonders if all manufacturers expect to 
continue in business or whether they are getting 
ready to close out. He inclines to the theory 
that some of them are getting ready to quit busi- 
ness or else have forgotten that retailers have 
memories. 

Mr. Berner referred to the habit of ranchman of 
living in little shacks and being unable to see the 
reasonableness of building good houses. Some of 
these ranchmen are’ moving to Laramie and are 
buying or building good houses in the town in- 
stead of building good houses on the ranch. Many 
of them buy, since they have had no experience in 
building. This movement to town, while it is not 
notably large, is sufficient to take up all the slack 
in the housing facilities. These men when they 
do move in generally buy pretty good houses; and 
when enough of them do this every year there is 
a shortage of houses. This helps explain the 
present shortage, though a good many other 
things must be considered in this relation. 





DESPITE the war the Government was not both- 
ered by the shortage of white paper or the re- 
striction placed on private enterprises in the use 
of paper. In 1918 the Department of Agriculture 
published 2,546 documents of all kinds, aggregat- 
ing 97,259,399 copies, an increase of 51.6 percent 
over 1917. Of the total published 28,258,500 were 
emergency leaflets, pamphlets and posters to stimu- 
late production. It might be thought that these 
leaflets account for the increase, and they do for 
approximately 28 percent of the increase of 51.6 
percent. That is, war needs caused a little more 
than one half of the increase. 
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<8 ‘THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME" 


THE COMMUN ITY BUILDER 





Making Two Sais of Een to or Where One Coan Before 


And he gave it as his opinion that whoever could make two ears of 
corn or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before would deserve better of mankind and do more essential 
service to his country than the whole race of politicians put together. 





The truth of the foregoing observation made by Jonathan Swift 
nearly three hundred years ago is perhaps more generally ac- 
knowledged today than when it was made. Only on mature 
reflection, however, will its full significance come home to the 
average person; and when that fact is fully recognized the scien- 
tific farmer and stockraiser will be looked upon as the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. 

To make two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before is to increase one’s efficiency 100 percent, 
if one happens to be a farmer. When, however, that end has been 
accomplished, as it has in numerous instances, it becomes pos- 
sible to raise two cows, two hogs, or two sheep where only one 
was raised before. And to carry the logic of the thing still fur- 
ther, it means that each person shall be provided with more food, 
perhaps of a better quality and at a lower price. 

Whenever any man in a given community undertakes to in- 
troduce better methods of cultivation, better breeds of livestock 
or better varieties of seed, that man deserves the homage of his 
fellows; and there is no other form of philanthropy that is fun- 
damentally as sound as the kind that encourages and promotes 
better agriculture. 

Better farming, like superiority in other fields, pays; the good 
farmer, the scientific farmer, is the prosperous farmer in the 
end. That should not detract in the least from the merit of his 
accomplishment. In truth, one great virtue of scientific farming 


in which to farm, and have done much to aid settlers and farmers 
generally to improve their crops and their breeds of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. Moreover, the mere sales of their surpluses of pure-bred 
stock have contributed greatly to the improvement of livestock 
thruout the South. 

A recent epochal event in the history of the Enochs Farms is 
the purchase of the pure-bred Holstein-Friesian bull, Ormsby 
Jane King De Kol, ‘‘a $20,000 son of the greatest cow in the 
world. The records of his dam and the nearest dam of his sire 
average, for the two, butter in seven days 37.19; and milk, 738.6 
pounds; the only son in service of that famous cow, Ormsby Jane 
Segis Aaggie, who twice made over forty-four pounds.”’ 

In connection with the purchase of this 18-months’ old bull 
Enochs Farms secured the opinions of leading authorities as to 
the breeding of the animal. In his reply to an inquiry from F. B. 
Enochs, general manager of Enochs Farms, A. C. Anderson, 
professor of dairy husbandry, Michigan Agricultural College, 
wrote: ‘‘I congratulate you on the animal you have secured 
and trust that he may leave a long line of very useful and very 
noted progeny in your State, and that you may be duly recom- 
pensed for the very worthy object which you have in view; 
namely, the populating of a considerable portion of Mississippi 
with high class Holstein-Friesian cattle.’’ 

Since the purchase of this bull a number of farmers in Fern- 
dale have asked if the Enochs Farms would allow them to use 
him. The following statement was made to meet this situation: 
‘‘Because of his age we do not care to breed him to more cows 
than we own. However, if there are enough to warrant us in 
buying another Holstein calf that was offered us in Michigan, 








is that it raises agriculture to the level of 
business by giving to those who engage in it 
the rewards that long have been given to 
those who succeeded in other fields. Next 
to making a success of scientific farming 
oneself, in point of merit, stands the 
teaching of others to make a success of it. 
The good farmer in any community is sure 
to be imitated by others, to their profit and 
advantage; but if the good farmer under- 
takes to make his methods and his policies 
an example for his neighbors and under- 
takes also to aid them in putting into prac- 
tice those methods and policies on their 
own land, he comes well within the defini- 
tion of one who ‘‘deserves better of man- 
kind and does essential service to his 
country.’’ 

It is such a service as this that Enochs 
Bros., of Ferndale, have been doing and 
are doing today in south Mississippi. Some- 
thing like thirty-five years ago they, as 
farmers, began to buy up timber lands in 
Pike, Walthall and Marion counties for 
the timber, and to manufacture it into lum- 
ber, at first on a small scale. Now they 
have something like sixty thousand acres, 
much of it cut-over land suitable for the 
raising of cattle, hogs and grain. About 
twenty-five years ago they began to clear 
and put some of this land under cultiva- 
tion, raising corn, oats, hay, cattle and 
hogs. Today they have one of the best 
herds of Hereford cattle in the United 
States, as well as large herds of other 
breeds of cattle; and their herd of Duroc- 
Jersey hogs is known wherever pure bred 
hogs are raised. The farm of something 
like three thousand acres on which this 
stock is raised is in a high state of culti- 
vation, fully equipped with modern barns, 
silos ete. 

They have not been content, however, 
to prove to themselves that the rewards 
for good farming in south Mississippi are 
commensurate with the intelligence and ef- 
fort put forth; they have succeeded in 
demonstrating to the satisfaction of many 
other persons that that is a good section 








Improving Livestock 


Good livestock pays; it pays the man who 
raises it, the packer who buys It, the con- 
sumer who uses its milk and the community 
in which it is raised. All these facts have 
been demonstrated so often as to seem to re- 
quire no further proof. And yet, in almost 
every community there are farmers who keep 
scrub sires and others who will use them, 
because they think the difference in cost of 
service between them and pure-breds is not 
justified by the Improvement In progeny. 

In time, probably, this fallacy will be ap- 
parent to even the most conservative of stock- 
raisers; but the time will be shortened If en- 
terprising and intelligent stockraisers, as well 
as other business men, of each community 
unite and codperate in the introduction of 
pure breds. Not only must the pure-bred 
sires be Introduced but the scrub sires must 
be eliminated; which of course means that 
community sentiment must be raised to a 
point where it will tolerate nothing but pure- 
breds. 

Incidental to the Introduction of pure-breds 
Is an Increased interest in stockraising, which 
will manifest itself in improved housing of 
animals and improved methods and equip- 
ment for caring for them. The farmer who 
will not be proud of a herd of pure-bred or 
even grade animals would be a curiosity In- 
deed; and if being proud of them, he neglected 
to give them good care he would be a still 
greater curiosity. 

The best way to make either man or boy 
care for any domestic animal Is to make that 
animal of a sort that will excite his admira- 
tlon, and love even. It does not take a boy 
long to add the words “‘pure-bred”’ and “‘pedi- 
gree”’ and “‘registered”’ to his vocabulary; and 
even the middle-aged man can pick these 
words up if they apply to his own animals. 

One of the compensations for care of live- 
stock Is an affectionate response on the part 
of the animals themselves; and just because 
that is so we can imagine some men pre- 
ferring to raise dairy cattle and horses, to 
raising beef cattle, sheep and hogs. The 
pleasure found in caring for and working 
among good livestock is a potent influence in 
keeping boys and girls on the farm; and the 
profits that result therefrom are such as to 
enable the father-farmer to provide for his 
family and himself the comforts and con- 
veniences that properly belong to the modern 
farm. When the farm is stocked with pure- 
breds that are housed In modern, sanitary and 
convenient barns, and when the farmer’s fam- 
lly is housed in a home equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences and comforts, many of the 
objections to farm life will have disappeared; 
and John and Sally will see more sense and 
dignity in being prosperous farmers than In 
being cheap clerks in a city mail order house. 








we will try to close for him and give those 
of Ferndale the privilege of breeding their 
cows to either of the two. But in order 
to do this we would want the codperation 
of every one to dispense with any male 
ealf that is not registered, for the rea- 
son that we do not want any of this kind 
of competition. With community codpera- 
tion within a few years the average quan- 
tity of milk and butter would be doubled 
at an insignificant cost to the community.”’ 

In closing this same announcement the 
writer says: ‘‘In this connection wish to 
state that the South is starting in on high 
class cattle, both beef and dairy breeds, 
and a party said not long ago that there 
are three kinds; one kind converted all 
they eat and drink into milk and butter; 
the second converted all they eat into 
beef; but the third kind, nobody knows 
what they do with what they eat, as it does 
not make meat, butter or milk.’’ 

* * * 

At GRAND Forks, N. D., recently a com- 
munity club was formed with the avowed 
object to encourage codperation between 
city and country people. Officers were 
elected and in the early future directors will 
be appointed to represent the eight coun- 
ties included in the organization. One fea- 
ture of the club’s activities will be an annual 
pienie. Officers elected were: G. A. Noonan, 
president; C. C. Coulter, vice president; 
William Storey, second vice president; Dr. 
W. G. Courtney, secretary and treasurer. 

THe Macon (Ga.) City Council has been 
petitioned by the Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
for permission to erect a community house 
for its employees. The building will cost 
from $35,000 to $40,000 and will be erected 
on land now occupied by the company for 
park purposes, but on which it is not per- 
missible to erect buildings. The petition 
to remove the building restriction sets out 
the fact that the proposed structure is not to 
be used for profit, but is wholly for welfare 
purposes. It will be equipped with shower 
baths, library and other conveniences. 
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The Retail Lumberman and the Retired 


LUMBER YARDS 


The lumber yards sell building material at pre- 
vailing prices. 

You generally find them hanging around the rail- 
road tracks. An office room is provided where 
competent accountants and swift penmen fill huge 
books with accounts. These are indexed and cross 
indexed so that the genius in charge can tell you 
in thirty-seven seconds just what your deficiency is. 
The proprietor, in less time than that, can teil you 
as to how he must have the money within a week to 
pay his draft from the lumber mills and his sub- 
scription to the merchants’ association. 

You can buy anything you need to build a house, 
hog shed, barn or business block without leaving 
the yard. The genial gent in charge can figure out 
to a square foot just how much lumber you need 
and how many barrels of plaster will be required. 
He can figure the number of shingles for the roof 
and seldom misses it more than 1,000 on a small 
contract. ‘‘Just haul out enough and turn it over 
to the carpenters and bring back what they don’t 
split, waste or destroy.’? Then you get credit and 
the balance is easy. They calculate much material 
by the foot, if you know what that means. We 
don’t. They can tell white pine from water elm 
without referring to the catalog. If they don’t 
have what you need, they send a substitute or bor- 
row it from their competitors—sometimes. They 
keep several teams of sleek fat horses driven by a 
husky driver and deliver the commodity. 

Their stock is piled in high ricks in a neat man- 
ner to allow the lumber to dry out and the rosin to 
run down the planks. Kids find this an attractive 
playground, but sometimes the whole thing topples 
over and the schoolmarm misses some of her tribe 
for several days. But she survives. 

The tornado and fires are their worst enemies. 
When they come, all the Jumberman can do is to 
rescue his insurance policies and watch the elements 








It was Bobby Burns who wished that we 
might ‘‘see ourselves as others see us.’’ At 
Charleston, Ill., there is a genius, C. S. Rar- 
din, editor of the Daily News, who, in the 
two articles published herewith, tells what 
he thinks of the retail lumberman and the 
retired farmer. 











tects. This does not reduce the profits, if there are 
any. Lumbermen are firm believers in $500 me- 
morial arches on the public squares and supply the 
necessary ingredients. They are not so enthusiastic 
over soldiers’ monuments carved from stone. There 
is a reason, as Old Man Postum used to say. 

Farmers are good customers and buy sticks and 
slats to rack up their high priced broom corn and 
buy planks for hog houses to protect the mother and 
brood of 16 piglets. They also build large barns 
and sheds and sometimes get a few boards to patch 
up the dwelling house. 

Lumbermen have been under Government regula- 
tion and have burned up much gray matter making 
out reports. 


The lumber yard down by the trailroad tracks 
Has its stocks all piled in mammoth stacks, 
And the price is such that the man who buys 
Is convinced that it pays to advertise. 





RETIRED FARMERS 


The retired farmer is the city gentleman who 
deserts his chosen vocation while in the very prime 
of life. He says he moves to town to educate his 
children and give his wife a long needed rest. Also 
that he worked so hard in his early days that he 


Farmer as Seen by a Country Editor 


Indian corn. He meets all his former friends and 
talks and talks till it is high time to get back home 
and milk the cows. Sometimes he joins the lodge 
and tells the members all about how they are not 
running the county fair right. He turns in about 
sundown, while the children are attending a pink 
tea on some professor’s lawn and getting a taste of 
real life. On Thursday nights he brings the family 
down to the square to the band concert and lines 
up his lizzie about 6 o’clock so as to get next to 
the curb and be close to the music. Sometimes the 
concert is held on the other side of the square and 
he discourses upon the partiality shown the moving 
picture shows and the ice cream parlors. The man- 
ager says he plays where the subscribers are that 
pay his salary, and this brings on a heated discus- 
sion. 

His wife joins the sewing circle and the Red 
Cross and wants a new hat every year, and the 
subject of our sketch threatens to move back to the 
farm where folks know what a dollar is worth, 
pulls on his hat and goes down town to see the bill 
boards .and front windows. He attends church 
regularly where salvation is free and throws some 
loose change in the collection box once in a while. 
When company comes to visit, he walks out to show 
him the campus and buildings at the normal school 
and tells him about the rapid progress his children 
are making in their books. If he and the visitor 
have time they walk down and go thru the court- 
house to see what was done with all the taxpayers’ 
money when they repaired the old building. When 
the courthouse clock refuses to keep the correct 
time, he saunters past the jewelry store and gets the 
desired information. Circus day, with the parade, 
and campaign rallies break the monotony of his 
daily routine and furnish relaxation for his weary 
nervous system. His girls grow up and marry rib- 
bon clerks and the boy goes into business on his 
father’s capital and manages to keep his deficit 














MODEL FARM EXHIBIT PREPARED BY THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION FOR THE USE OF RETAILERS AT STATE FAIRS 
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do their worst. Their accounts are secured. by 
favorable enactments of a friendly legislature. 
But they are said to have to make biennial contri- 
butions to state organizations. They call their 
claims against property ‘‘liens,’’ which are secret- 
ly filed, and when the account is paid the customer 
is none the wiser. They get their supplies from 
large cities, and some of them have an interest in 
timber lands, sawmills, ete. They help build court- 
houses, churches, school houses and public buildings 
and generally have a lively scrap with the con- 
tractor for the balance of the account. 

They run ads in the papers with pleasing an- 
nouncements and draw much trade. Some of them 
are branch agencies and the profits go to foreign 
communities just like the profits on the mail order 
business. They attend business men’s suppers and 
smoke high priced cigars of the officers. We have 
never been able to learn whether there is any profit 
in the business. It may be the managers are philan- 
thropists, working for the good of the community. 
Anyway, they go along and seem to prosper. 

The eriticism of high prices brings forth the 
Startling information that lumber experts have it 
figured out that in 444 years there won’t be a sap- 
ling in this country big enough to make a fence 
post at the present rate of consumption. So they 
have to have big prices. In fact, it is lucky you 
weren’t born in 2319 or you wouldn’t get any lum- 
ber at all. 

There are no tricks in the trade as the lumber is 
all in plain sight and the price one for all. But 
some folks don’t know the difference between hard 
aljpine and second grade jack oak and the haulers 

ake mistakes in the orders that no one ever de- 


broke down his health. The neighbors say he did 
all his work by proxy and devoted his time to boss- 
ing the hired men and reading the Chicago papers. 
However, he moves to town and buys a 2-story 
house on a paved street, with gas, electric lights 
and a bathtub. Also a furnace and telephone. 
Thereby he gains admittance to high society. The 
first year is spent in getting the hayseed out of 
his hair and the milk off his boots. He buys a new 
auto and allows himself 10 gallons a month; when 
that is gone he waits till the new month. He sends 
the kidlets to the normal school to finish their edu- 
cation and fit themselves for lives in the city. He 
gets out of bed at 4 o’clock, eats a hasty break- 
fast and hurries down to the bank to read the bul- 
letin reports of the market and borrow a Daily 
News to find out what is really going on. By this 
time, the janitor comes down and opens the door. 
The others of his clan join him and they talk over 
the crops, high taxes, and wonder how the tenant 
is getting along with his plowing. When the cash- 
ier and clerks come in, they sit over and give the 
latter room to get to their desks and open up the 
cash vault. When the Chicago papers get in, they 
divide the papers among themselves, while the sub- 
scriber who pays for service waits. If the papers 
are late they threaten to withdraw their deposits 
and Liberty, bonds. This helps them while away 
the time till noon and then they ride home with a 
neighbor. 

Saturday is always a busy day for the retired 
farmer. He lines up on the north side of the 
square and waits for the old time neighbors and the 
farm hands to come in and tell him how much the 
oats made and whether the drouth is damaging the 


within the old man’s income. And his old time 
neighbors, who stuck to the farm, raise bumper 
crops, sell them at war prices, buy another piece of 
dirt and invest in bonds. Their children follow 
after them and the subject of this sketch marvels 
at his wisdom. 
The farmer in the prime of life 
Sells out and moves to town; 
He eats his victuals with his knife, 
And keeps expenses down. 


Honor Retiring Yard Manager 


CarrouL, Iowa, Aug. 5.—Some of the officers and 
managers of the Green Bay Lumber Co. recently 
held a business meeting here, after which a banquet 
was tendered at the Burke Hotel to Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Maller. S. C. Maller has been manager of 
the Battle Creek yard of the Green Bay Lumber Co. 
for twenty-nine years and has just resigned his po- 
sition with the company. He intends to move to 
California where he will probably live in Los 
Angeles. 

After dinner talks were given by W. O. Fink- 
bine, W. T. Shepherd, R. G. Berry and H. M. 
Finkbine, after which G. W. Thomas, resident 
auditor, in behalf of the company, expressed the 
best wishes of all to Mr. and Mrs. Maller and at 
the close of his remarks presented Mr. Maller with 
a fine gold watch as a token of the company’s ap- 
preciation of his faithful services. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Maller responded and thanked the company 
for the many favors they had received. 
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LATE NEWS FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


House Passes Measure Removing Obstacles to Early Payment of War Contracts— Another Bill Requires 
Detailed Statements From All Sellers of Corporation Stocks 


BILL HASTENS PAY FOR WAR MATERIALS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Some lumbermen 
doubtless are interested in House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 165, which passed the House after a brief 
debate, and which is designed to clarify the lan- 
guage of the act of July 11, 1919, with regard to 
authorizing payment of bills lawfully incurred for 
construction work actually performed or construc- 
tion material actually purchased and delivered prior 
to the approval of that act. ; 

The act of July 11 was intended to cover such 
payment, but the comptroller of the treasury, who 
is a strict constructionist, could not see it that way. 
This act, the army appropriation bill, sought 
primarily to stop plans of the War Department to 
purchase real estate around certain camps and 
prevent additional construction. 

The comptroller held that the limitation, as 
worded, applies to work performed and material 
delivered prior to July 11. ; 

‘«The-purpose of this joint resolution,’’ said 
Representative McKenzie, who reported it from the 
committee on military affairs, ‘‘is to permit the 
Government to pay a great many business men who 
have really performed their work and delivered the 
goods and are now being held up by the ruling of 
the comptroller.’’ ; 

Representative Kitchin, of North Carolina, 
sought to have an amendment adopted substituting 
the words ‘‘actually produced’’ for the word ‘‘de- 
livered,’’ in order that lumbermen and other busi- 
ness men who had produced and were prepared to 
ship or deliver material under contract might be 
paid. Mr. McKenzie and other members objected 
on the ground that the lumber manufacturer, shoe 
man and almost everybody else in that position 
would be taken care of by the increased market 
price and could not lose money, whereas the man 
who had actually delivered the goods to the Gov- 
ernment had no such protection. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL REQUIRED 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Aug. 4.—Under the pro- 
visions of Senate Bill 667, passed without opposi- 
tion by that body, new national forests in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico can not be created or exist- 
ing reserves extended except by an act of Con- 
gress. Senator Thomas, of Colorado, sought to 
have the name of his State inserted, but withdrew 
his amendment when advised that the existing law 
requires congressional approval so far as Colorado 
is concerned. 


ESTIMATING STRENGTH OF TIMBER 


Wasuinoerton, D. C., Aug. 4.—The Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, authorizes the follow- 
ing: 

A comparatively simple method of estimating the 
strength properties of timber from the density, or 
specific gravity, is set forth in Bulletin 676 of the 
Department of Agriculture, ‘The relation of the shrink- 
age and strength properties of wood to its specific 
gravity,” which has just been issued. By the analysis 
of over 200,000 tests on wood of many species the For- 
est Products Laboratory of the Forest Service has 
definitely established the relations between the specific 
gravity of wood and its strength properties. Equa- 
tions for these relations have been worked out and 
have been reduced to such simple form that they may 
be solved by arithmetic and without the use of higher 
mathematics. 

In seleeting timber for any given purpose, in com- 
paring various species of wood, in estimating the 
properties of any particular wood, the equations should 
be found useful. To supplement the equations in de- 
termining in what way a species is exceptional and to 
what use it is best adapted, there is a tabulation 
showing the variation from the average equation of 
each property of the various species tested. This 
variation from the average equation is often what de- 
termines the usefulness of a species for a special pur- 
pose. Z 


WANTS STOCK SELLERS TO FILE DATA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—As a contribution 
to the growing mass of proposed legislation affect- 
ing the railroads and other interstate carriers of 
the country, Senator Simmons of North Carolina 
has introduced a bill requiring every corporation, 
association, firm or person which proposes or in- 
tends to offer shares of stock in a corporation to the 
public for purchase, subscription or acquisition in 
any manner to file detailed statements with the 
secretary of the Treasury. 

Heavy penalties are provided on conviction for 
having furnished false information in the state- 
ments required to be filed. The secretary of the 
Treasury is empowered to draft, amend or re- 
scind any rules or regulations required to secure 
detailed statements concerning proposed stock is- 
sues. Offenders may be fined $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 

The bill, if passed, would be known as the Fed- 

















eral Stock Publicity Act. It provides for the crea- 
tion of a special bureau in the Treasury Depart- 
ment to carry out the provisions of the proposed 
law. An appropriation of $450,000 is provided for 
this purpose. 


— 


PROPER DESIGNATION OF WOODED LAND 


WasuIncTon, D. C., Aug. 4.—The United States 
Forest Service makes this suggestion regarding the 
proper designation of wooded land: 


The increased interest in private forestry, particu- 
larly with reference to farm forestry, has brought 
about the general acceptance of the term “woodland” 
or ‘‘woods” instead of the original one of ‘“‘woodlot.” 

A large proportion of the woodland in the eastern 
United States is in irregularly shaped tracts, spread- 
ing out over ridges, ravines, slopes, swamps and poor 
lands, whereas ‘‘woodlot” carries the idea of a small 
sized, regularly shaped, and, in a large section of the 
country, fenced tract. When applied to the large or 
irregularly shaped tracts, it is obvious that the word 
inadequately describes the conditions. “Woodlot”’ 
probably originated in New England and seems fairly 
well established there. So long as only conditions like 
those in New England were considered, ‘“‘woodlot” was 
accepted as adequate, but in the last few years farm 
forestry has been developing rapidly thruout the 
country. 

“Woodland” and ‘woods’ are more satisfactory, 
more expressive and avoid the possibility of creating 
confusion in the minds of the people over most sec- 
tions of the country where the word “woodlots” has 
never been in local use. 





DAMAGE CLAIM APPROVED BY SENATE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Senate has 
passed Senate Bill 577, authorizing the secretary 
of the treasury to pay to the Southern States Lum- 
ber Co., of Pensacola, Fla., $603.79. The bill is 
based on a claim that has been pending for some 
time. 





THE KERNEL OF THE WHOLE 
PROBLEM 


The labor situation is all right if 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Department of Labor at 
Washington will get this fact in their 
minds, that THERE IS NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR WORK AND THRIFT. 
—R. W. Wier, President Wier Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 











EXTENDS AERIAL FOREST FIRE PATROL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Air Service 
today announced the extension of the aerial forest 
fire patrol from California to Oregon. Here is the 
announcement: 


The director of the Air Service has authorized the 
extension of the aerial fire patrol to cover a portion 
of the forests of Oregon. Headquarters of the 
squadron has been established at Salem, Ore.. and 
for the present will consist of five officers and seven 
enlisted men, operating eight airplanes under the 
direction of Mal. A. D. Smith. Preliminary flights 
were made Aug. 2 by Lieut. Kiel and Sergt. Frank 
McKee, of the Mather field staff. 

Six fires were discovered and quickly reported 
with slight damage. The success of the patrol over 
the California forests warranted its extension. Dur- 
ing the six weeks ending Aug. 2 the patrol made 373 
flights, covered a distance of 45,376 miles in 38,545 
minutes and reported fifty-six fires, which were ex- 
= mage with normal damage. Also the balloon 
division maintains a night and day observation. 





FOREST RECEIPTS SHOW INCREASE 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 4.—The total receipts 
from the twenty-seven national forests of Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska—comprising the North 
Pacifie district—for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, were $754,603.38, according to a statement 
just compiled by the District Fiscal Agent, H. I. 
Loving, Portland. 

This is an increase of nearly $121,000 over the 
receipts for 1918, and is the largest sum ever re- 
ceived in the district from national forest business. 
Of this amount, $424,071.50 was derived from the 
sale of Government timber; grazing fees brought 
in nearly $300,000; $19,634 came from special use 
permits; $2,817 from fire trespass; and the re- 
mainder from timber settlement, timber trespass, 
and special uses in connection with water power 
sites. 

The Wallowa national forest, in eastern Oregon, 
led the district with $96,477.70; followed closely 
by the Whitman, with $92,406.83, and the Tongass, 
in Alaska, with $90,834.77. The total receipts from 
all the national forests of the country for 1919 was 
$4,358,414.86, which is $783,484.79 more than the 
receipts for 1918. 


AIRPLANE SPRUCE PROGRAM UNDER FIRE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—It becomes in- 
creasingly apparent, as. the House subcommittee, 
headed by Representative James A. Frear, of Wis- 
consin, calls witness after witness before it, that 
the Republican Congress proposes to make every- 
thing possible in the shape of an issue out of the 
mistakes and delays and defects of the American 
air program in the war. Personalities have been 
dragged into the hearings and serious charges made 
even against men like John D. Ryan, whom most 
critics of the aircraft program have been perfectly 
willing to hold blameless. From his questions 
Chairman Frear would have the country believe that 
the 38-mile railroad which Mr. Ryan had built to 
tap the enormous tract of virgin spruce on the 
Olympic Peninsula, and which connected with the 
main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road, was constructed for the future use of that 
road, of whose executive committee Mr, Ryan was 
a member. 

Much was made of the fact’ that the only stand 
of spruce on the line was it its terminus. This is 
true. The great mill which, had the war continued, 
was designed to saw 1,000,000 feet of airplane 
spruce daily for the United States and the Allies, 
also was located at the terminus of the line. 

The statement of Ralph C. Angell, of Portland, 
regarding spruce production on the west Coast, 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last 
week, giving a frank outline of the problems which 
confronted Gen. Brice P. Disque and his associates 
in the fight to get out spruce, does not look at all 
like the picture painted by the questions asked by 
Chairman Frear and the answers elicited. 

When the subcommittee visits the west Coast in 
the near future, lumbermen will do well to see that 
all the facts are presented and that critics of Gen. 
Disque and the spruce and fir airplane lumber pro- 
grams do not have everything their own way. 
Nobody who was close to the situation on the west 
Coast believes for a moment that the game of 
politics was played in the tremendous efforts made 
to get out the spruce and fir for airplane construc- 
tion. 

No effort has yet become apparent to develop the 
fact that plans were worked out on a broad scale 
and with the idea that the war might last indefinite- 
ly, and that most steps were taken with a view to 
planning for three years more of war. 





AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Complete returns 
of the referendum of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on the railroad problem, tabu- 
lated today, show 99 percent of the votes cast by 
member organizations are opposed to Government 
ownership of the roads, The national chamber is a 
federation of 1,120 commercial and trade organiza- 
tions. 





TO SELL SURPLUS AX HANDLES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The director of 
sales, War Department, today announced that bids 
will be opened at 10 a. m. Sept. 2 by the surplus 
property officer, Zone Supply Office, 21st Street and 
Oregon Avenue, Philadelphia, for the sale of 28,- 
283 ax handles, located at Lewistown, Pa. 

These ax handles are all new. They are 36 inches 
in length, single bit, oval shaped and made of 
hickory or oak timber. They may be inspected by 
applying to the surplus property officer at the 
Zone Supply Office, Philadelphia. 

No bid for less than 100 dozen will be considered 
and all proposals must be accompanied by bond, 
certified check or other satisfactory security equal 
to 10 percent of the total bid. Particulars and 
special bid forms may be secured from the surplus 
property officer in any of the following cities: 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Philadelphia. 

At the same hour Sept. 2 the surplus property 
officer, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, will open 
bids on 17,586 axes with handles attached, located 
on Governor’s Island, N. Y. Exclusive of handles, 
each of these axes weighs 31%4 pounds. They have 
the half black and half polished finish, The han- 
dles are 32 to 36 inches long and are made of 
Nos. 1 and 2 bent hickory. The axes are packed 
in dozen lots, with the heads boxed and wrapped in 
heavy paper and the handles projecting and pro- 
tected by burlap. No bids will be accepted for 
less than @ dozen axes and bond, certified check 
or other satisfactory security equal to 10 percent 
of the total bid must accompany the proposals. 
Bids will be for the goods f. 0. b. Governor’s 
Island. Particulars and special bid forms may be 
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obtained from the surplus property officers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport 
News, Atlanta, Jeffersonville, Ind., Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, San Antonio, Omaha, El 
Paso and New Orleans. 

If lumbermen are interested in the purchase of 
shovels, the Chicago surplus property officer, 1819 
West 39th Street, will open bids Aug. 29 on 15,492 
new shovels, located in that city. There are 996 
‘‘D’? handle, round blade; 7,700 long handle, 
square blade, and 6,796 long handle, round blade. 
All these shovels are unpolished. Inspection may 
be made by applying to the surplus property officer 
in Chicago. No bid will be considered for less than 
10 dozen shovels of one type, and the same terms 
apply as on ax handles, axes and other surplus 
property sold by the War Department. 

It is of interest to note that in the final settle- 
ment of war supply accounts with Great Britain the 
United States Government received about $13,000,- 
000 for airplane spruce lumber and close to $3,000,- 
000 for wood distillates. 


AMERICAN EXPORTS DURING JUNE 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 5.—During June 
American exports aggregated $918,000,000, accord- 
ing to a preliminary analysis made public today 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. Foodstuffs exported had 
an aggregate value of $356,000,000. Wholly man- 
ufactured articles aggregated $390,000,000 in value, 
and crude materials $151,000,000. 

The 16,000,000 bushels of wheat and 3,500,000 
barrels of flour exported were worth $80,000,000; 
7,000,000 bushels of rye, $13,000,000; 6,000,000 
bushels of barley, $8,000,000, while other grains and 
grain products aggregated $17,000,000. 

Exports of iron and steel were worth $121,000,- 
000. Forty million dollars’ worth of automobiles 
and other cars were exported during the month. 

Of the total June exports, $645,000,000 went to 
Europe, England getting $295,000,000 worth and 
France $115,000,000. Exports to Denmark aggre- 
gated $27,000,000; Holland, $29,000,000; Norway, 
$17,000,000 and Sweden $19,000,000. Austria re- 


ceived $6,000,000 worth and Germany $9,000,000 
worth, ineluding relief shipments thru Trieste and 
Danzig for Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, respec- 
tively. 





ITALY ISSUES NEW IMPORT DECREE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Alfred P. Dennis, 
American commercial attache in Rome, has cabled 
the Department of Commerce that the Italian Gov- 
ernment has issued a new decree, effective Aug. 1, 
permitting the unrestricted importation of foreign 
goods into Italy with certain exceptions. 

Certain articles, principally foodstuffs, may be 
imported exclusively by the Italian Government 
or under strict Government control. 

Another list of commodities included wood man- 
ufactures, all kinds of furniture, agricultural ma- 
chinery, military rolling stock, automobiles and 
pianos. 

Lumber is not mentioned as among the excep- 
tions, and it is assumed no restrictions are placed 
upon its importation by the new decree. 





Should Restore Commission’s Rate Power 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 5.—The action of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce in reporting out the Cummins bill, restoring 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
it exercised over rates before the period of Federal 
control, can not properly be called a slap at Presi- 
dent Wilson’s suggestion, transmitted for Director 
General Hines, that Congress create a new board 
to consider all wage questions, its decisions recom- 
mending increases to be mandatory upon the rate- 
making body—the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

As stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last 
week, Chairman Esch, of the House committee, as 
early as Wednesday, July 30, thought the commit- 
tee might report the Cummins bill last Saturday. 
Instead, the committee voted to report it Monday. 
The action was immediately construed as a slap 
at the President’s suggestion. This is not the 
fact, altho it is true that many members of the 
committee are openly opposed to Mr. Wilson’s 
plan of having a superior board created. 

The memorandum submitted to the House com- 
mittee last week on behalf of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in support of the Cum- 
mins bill was considered by the committee in execu- 
tive session and doubtless had considerable influ- 
ence on the final decision to report out the bill. 

Lumber and other shippers want the power of 
the commission to suspend all rates restored be- 
cause they are convinced it was a mistake ever to 
have taken it away. Passage of the Cummins bill 
also would be taken as evidence that Congress does 
not contemplate reducing the commission to a body 
of secondary importance. Up to date all important. 


measures introduced relating to the railroad prob- 
lem, with here and there an exception, lodge this 
power in the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
even add largely to its authority. Therefore, the 
Cummins bill does not seek to give to the commis- 
sion authority which is not conferred upon it in 
the Esch bill and other general railroad measures 
now before Congress. It simply seeks to single out 
this one phase of the problem, on which most of 
the men who are striving to find a solution are 
agreed the commission should have unquestioned 
authority and which would not interfere with the 
general legislation. It strengthens the commis- 
sion’s arm by saying that the President shall oc- 
cupy the same position as occupied by tfie rail- 
roads prior to Federal control in the matter of 
imitating rates. 

The fact that this bill passed the Senate by a 
virtually unanimous vote and has now been re- 
ported to the House, however, does not insure its 
passage. Many members of the House appear to 
have been convinced that the Cummins bill is not 
necessary. Its supporters contend it is vitally 
necessary and even more so now that the convic- 
tion is growing that President Wilson will not re- 
turn the roads to private control Dec. 31, as an- 
nounced some time ago. 

Traffic experts, discussing the matter today, ex- 
pressed a willingness to wager the roads will not 
be returned to private control before the expiration 
of the 21-month period fixed in the Federal con- 
trol act after the formal proclamation of peace, 
which means two years hence. 

Consequently, men in the lumber industry and 
shippers generally who wish to see the power of 


the impartial Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
stored in order that they may be assured an un- 
biased tribunal to hear protests and complaints 
should get in touch with their senators and repre- 
sentatives and impress upon them the importance 
of the Cummins bill from the standpoint of the 
shipper and the consumer. 


In connection with the Plumb plan, one hears 
much comment to the effect that certain features 
of it are essentially sound and even that ultimately 
a compromise may be forced under which the rail- 
road employees will get some of the things which 
they demand in this measure. The fact that the 
railroad brotherhood leaders do not seek to de- 
prive capital of what has been honestly put into 
the roads is a strong point in their favor. Never- 
theless, little patience is expressed among Republi- 
ean leaders in Congress with any Government own- 
ership plan at this time, altho some of them do not 
hesitate to say privately that it may come ulti- 
mately. 


It is frankly admitted on all sides that the 
much amended interstate commerce act is a patch- 
work and that the present is a good time to over- 
haul it from end to end. This is precisely what 
Congress has started out to do. That the work 
can not be hastily done and expected to stand the 
strain is generally conceded. 


Some men who are giving earnest study to the 
subject fear that if anything like the Plumb plan 
were adopted at any time it would throw the rail- 
roads into the maelstrom of politics and keep them 
there, the football of political parties and politi- 
cians. 





Early Passage of Cummins Bill Asked 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 4.—The action of 
President Wilson in urging the House of Repre- 
sentatives to forego its projected 5-week recess in 
order to enact legislation creating a special board 
to determine all questions concerning the wages of 
railway employees has brightened the prospect for 
action on the Cummins bill in the near future 
at least to the extent that there will be time for 
its consideration if the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce reports it out favorably. 

The coupling of the proposal that a special rail- 
way wage board be created with the proposition 
that decisions of this board be made mandatory 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission, providing 
increased rates to cover increased wages when rec- 
ommended by the board, may complicate matters 
somewhat. 

However, the Cummins bill merely seeks to re- 
store to the commission its prewar power to suspend 
increased rates proposed by the President thru the 
director general of railroads. Therefore, if the 
President’s most recent suggestion to Congress is 
acted upon favorably, giving the commission spe- 
cific authority to initiate rates and requiring them 
to exercise it under certain conditions, it would 
seem that the lesser authority sought for the com- 
mission by lumber and other shippers should not 
any longer prove a stumbling block in the House 
committee or the House itself. 

The question naturally is asked whether Presi- 
dent Wilson’s proposal to increase railroad rates 
still further to meet probable increases in the wages 
of railroad shopmen is the best way to solve the 
high cost of living problem even for the shopmen. 
It is pointed out that the higher the freight rates 
the greater the tax on all shipments, foodstuffs and 
other of life’s necessaries included, , , 


Nobody knows what would be the increase 
granted the railroad mechanics. It has been esti- 
mated as high as $1,000,000,000. Many observers 
believe it would be much more satisfactory to 
these men themselves, not to mention everybody else 
who is feeling the strain of high prices, if some 
method were devised to apply the knife to high 
prices and bring them down rather than run up 
transportation charges that must be reflected in 
still higher prices, 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has submitted to the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce the following state- 
ment urging prompt action on the Cummins bill: 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
an organization of twelve regional manufacturing 
groups, comprising the entire lumber manufacturing 
industry, in so far as it is organized thruout the 
United States. 

The statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion indicate that lumber and forest products furnish 
approximately 11 percent of the total tonnage of the 
American railroads, or about 215,000,000 tons per 
annum. This total is greater than the movement of 
all agricultural products and is exceeded only by the 
tonnage of general manufactures and products of the 
mines. The total annual lumber freight bill is approxi- 
mately $215,000,000. It will be noted, therefore, that 
this industry is deeply concerned with its transporta- 
tion costs and with the governmental agency which 
regulates them. 

The socalled Cummins bill, 8-641, now pending be- 
fore your committee, provides for the return to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission -that power over 
freight rates which it possessed prior to the national 
emergency and as embodied in the act to regulate com- 
merce. There has been anh expression of doubt as to 
the necessity for its immediate passage, in view of the 
pending return of the railroads and the adoption of 
general rail legislation. This industry and shippers 
generally understood that this power was transferred 
solely as a war measure. The war is over; there is no 
further occasion to withhold from the commission its 
vital and essential authority. 

The President of the United States has intimated the 


railroads will be turned back to their private owners 
on Jan. 1, 1920. We are advised, however, that large 
and powerful interests are urging that the period of 
Federal control be extended beyond that date. With 
no definite assurance, therefore, that immediate and 
general legislation will provide for the restoration of 
this power, this industry submits that this particular 
bill should be considered independently and apart from 
~ general plan which may be adopted. 

he right of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate proposed rate advances or adjustments 
before they are made effective has been of inestimable 
benefit to the shippers of this country and was given 
to the commission in response to demands from the 
shipping and consuming public. This industry has 
expressed itself most emphatically that it has the 
utmost confidence in the ability and judgment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to deal intelligently 
and justly with rate problems. 

We have considered the suggestion that it may be 
embarrassing to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for the few remaining months of Federal control, to 
pass upon rates initiated by the President of the United 
States, but the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
handling the matter would have to recognize the facts. 

If there is a necessity for any future general ad- 
vances in freight rates we feel that the distribution of 
this added revenue can more intelligently be apportioned 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission because of its 
intimate knowledge and understanding of rate struc- 
tures, thereby assuring a more equitable distribution 
of such added rate burdens as may be found necessary. 

Various administrative agencies thruout the country 
are constantly manipulating the rate situation. Changes 
are being made in long-standing rate adjustments which 
bear no relation whatever to the fact that the rail- 
roads are under Federal control. It is not our purpose 
to question anybody’s good faith, but this great indus- 
try urges the thought that the rates that are now a 
established under the guise of needed and desi 
revolution in rate structures are possibly being pro- 
moted by individual and selfish interests and not actu- 
ated by public need. Rates that are now promulgated 
will continue in effect long after Federal control ceases. 
After rates are once established it is difficult to have 
them changed. In view of this situation it is manifest 
that as the war emergency has passed the shipping 
public should be protected. 

This industry urges the immediate passage of this 
measure as a public necessity. 
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WEST COAST AND WESTERN PINE MEETINGS 


Semiannuals Begun at Mount Rainier Completed at Tacoma — Fir Producers Discuss Proposed Strength Rule 
—Coming Tax Questionnaire Engages Attention of Both Associations 


BIG MOUNT RAINIER MEETING OPENS 


PARADISE VALLEY, Mount RAINIER, WASH., July 
31.—Severa: hundred lumbermen accompanied by 
their families have been spending yesterday and 
today at this beautiful hotel at an elevation of 
5,600 feet, amid the many colored mountain flowers 
with a panorama of snow covered mountain tops 
spreading out in nearly every direction and just 
above them majestic Mount Rainier, whose glisten- 
ing dome is 14,464 ft. above sea level. Paradise 
Valley, in which stands Paradise Inn, is just be- 
low the snow line on Mount Rainier and is the 
terminus of the automobile highway which for 
nearly 10 miles tacks back and forth up the moun- 
tain side and is 115 miles from Seattle and 75 
miles from Tacoma. This year because of the 
heavy fall of snow which was late in going away, 
the automobile road was opened to the Inn only 
two weeks ago and today all about the hotel are 
huge drifts of snow 8 to 10 feet high. 

The announcement of the semiannual meetings 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
brought a large attendance, taxing the accommoda- 
tion of the Inn to the limit and unfortunately today 
clouds settled about the mountain cutting off all 
view of the wonderful scenery and making moun- 
tain hiking about the numerous trails impossible. 
The result was a crowded lobby of the hotel mak- 
ing it difficult to hold the meetings of the Associa- 
tions, on account of the noise and interruptions. 
It is likely that if the associations are to be en- 
couraged to hold meetings in connection with out- 
ings at Paradise Inn in the future, it will be ne¢- 
essary that an auditorium be built for this purpose. 
The two associations held brief business meetings 
and adjourned to meet at Hotel Tacoma, Tacoma, 
the Western Pine manufacturers 








Paul, the legal counsel of the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests, who specializes in Federal income and business 
tax matters as applying particularly to timber and 
lumber interest and who was a member of the 
committee that conferred with the income tax 
officials of the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently. Mr. Burr explained the plan 
the department is intending to use in connection 
with timber valuation, which is under the super- 
vision of aj. David T. Mason, who is well known 
to lumbermen of the Inland Empire because of his 
connection with the forestry department at Mis- 
soula, Mont., for some years, during which time 
he made a thoro investigation of the lumber in- 
dustry of the Inland Empire for the Forest Service. 
His report is considered one of the clearest and 
ablest treatises on the subject that has ever been 
written. Before going to France as a major of the 
20th Engineers (Forest) he filled a chair in the 
college of forestry and lumbering at the University 
of California. 

Mr. Burr spoke very highly of Maj. Mason, who 
has charge of the timber valuation section, of his 
ability and his knowledge of this work and of his 
desire to be fair and just to the lumber and timber 
interests. He described the questionnaire, which is 
to be issued in a few days and which has been pre- 
pared by Maj. Mason after consulting with the 
committee of lumber and timber people and said 
he hoped that lumbermen would realize how highly 
important it is that this questionnaire be fully 
and carefully filled out because the data given 
therein will have a far-reaching influence on Gov- 
ernment action. He said that altho accounts for 


some years past have been audited they will be 
revised on the basis of the showing made-in the 
questionnaire. 


Mr. Burr declared that he believed 





to hold their meeting there to- 
night and the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association to hold its 
meeting there tomorrow after- 
noon. 


Western Pine Meeting 


Last evening the members of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association gathered about the 
big fireplace at the southern end 
of the big hotel lobby and in- 
‘formally discussed the market 
situation. It developed that 
there is a remarkable demand for 
the products of the western pine 
mills with very little lumber on 
hand and many mills going out 
to the trade with announcements 
that they are out of the market 
for from sixty to ninety days. 
There never has been a similar 
market condition. Thomas A. 
McCann, of Bend, Ore., manager of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., and president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, presided over the meet- 
ing with Secretary A. W. Cooper attending to his 
duties. 





Joint Mountain Meeting 


This forenoon there was a joint meeting of the 
members of the two associations principally for 
the purpose of listening to a most able and inter- 
esting address by Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, 
Mo., president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., for- 
mer president of the Southern Pine Association 
and one of the country’s big business men. 
Mr. Keith’s address was an able one and was 
listened to intently by the several hundred lum- 
ber manufacturers from the Inland Empire and 
the north Coast and at its conclusion Thomas A. 
McCann, who presided, this honor being extended 
to him by Robert 8S. Shaw, president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, complimented Mr. 
Keith on the thought he had given to the vital 
problems affecting the lumber industry and in fact, 
the industrial life of the nation and said lumber- 
men were fortunate in having a man of his ability. 
[Mr. Keith’s address in full was published on pages 
50-51 and 58 of the Aug. 2 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


The meeting had been called to order by Presi- 
dent Shaw and turned over to President McCann. 
The end of the big lobby was used as a meeting 
place, a canvas curtain being strung across the 
room insuring privacy. <A large table, 16 feet in 
length, made of Alaska white cedar, which grows 
along the mountain side, stood in front of the 
fireplace, its top beautifully polished showing the 
artistic appearance of this lumber. 

A short talk was made by Stiles W. Burr, of St. 





PARADISE INN, WITH MOUNT RAINIER IN BACKGROUND 


the Government representatives desired to be fair 
minded and reasonable and that every reasonable 
request made by the committee that went to Wash- 
ington was acquiesced in. He urged everyone to 
take the questionnaire and give it very careful con- 
sideration, saying that he found a much fairer 
spirit pervading the Treasury Department than a 
year or more ago and an evident desire to be just 
and reasonable with the lumber and timber owners. 
Afternoon Session Speakers 


The meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association was continued after lunch today and 
was, as expressed by one of the speakers, ‘‘co- 
educational,’’ in that the ladies were especially in- 
vited to attend, presumably to listen to the fund 
of southern stories told by the retail lumber secre- 
tary from Texas. 

President Robert Shaw introduced this gentle- 
man, J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex., secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, and for 
nearly a half hour he produced one story after 
another. Just before he began Song-master Isaae 
who had been brought up especially for the oceca- 
sion from Camp Lewis, got everyone in the habit 
of smiling as they joined him in singing ‘‘ Lighten 
Up Your Journey With a Smile.’’ So the audience 
was in a mood to enjoy Mr. Dionne, altho they 
would have enjoyed him otherwise. 

Murray Springer, vice president of Crosby-Chi- 
cago of Chicago, advertising agent, spoke on the 
‘*The Power of Codperation in Trade Extension.’’ 
He predicted there would be a time when the in- 
flation of today would be gone and prices would 
fall. There should therefore be a stabilization of 
prices and of markets and efforts in this direction 
would bring about a steadier demand. Industries 
could be put on a strong and profitable basis by 
creating a steady demand for the products. The 


advertised article, he declared, is the one that is 
known today, the one that is in demand. To illus- 
trate what can be done by advertising to extend 
the market for lumber, Mr. Springer said that at 
a recent meeting of cypress manufacturers the 
annual assessment was increased from 75 cents to 
$1 a thousand feet, to be used largely for adver- 
tising and they have been advertising cypress to 
the consumer nationally for the past nine years. 
Mr. Springer believes that the time is near at hand 
for fir producers to inaugurate a national advertis- 
ing campaign. He pointed that the reason lumber 
is always being put on the defensive by manufac- 
turers of substitutes is because the market for 
lumber is not being increased by systematic ad- 
vertising campaigns nationally. In concluding his 
remarks Mr. Springer complimented the western 
lumber manufacturers for their patriotic services 
in furnishing much needed material during the 
war. 


Moorehead Talks of Trade Problems 


James R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, spoke briefly and in a general way to the 
mixed gathering remarking that he had prepared 
a more exhaustive talk that he would not at this 
time deliver. He admitted his part in the ‘‘ Build 
Your Own Home’’ campaign that was making so 
much trouble for lumbermen now when they could 
not supply the lumber demanded. He touched upon 
the custom of West Coast lumbermen of making 
lumber of scant thickness, which he did not ap- 
prove, nor did he think it good policy to continue 
making thin shingles. ‘‘We can’t sell thin shin-: 
gles in our territory, neither can we sell thin lum- 
ber,’’ he said. He declared this practice is going 
to result in legislation in certain eastern States to 
prevent scant lumber and shingles 
from being marketed. Already 
retailers have had to defeat legis- 
lation along this line in several 
eastern States. 

Mr. Moorehead’ also said that 
cypress and southern pine manu- 
facturers have already ealled re- 
tail dealers into conference with 
them and have discussed stand- 
ard sizes and thicknesses, with 
the result that the volume of 
their business has increased. He 
believed that Coast lumbermen 
should give more attention to the 
needs and desires of their cus- 
tomers and explained that he was 
making these suggestions in a 
friendly spirit for the good of the 
lumber industry. When his talk 
concluded the afternoon session, 
the lumber people left in their 
automobiles for the long journey 
to Tacoma and Seattle. 


DISCUSS RULES FOR TIMBER SELECTION 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 1.—The adjourned meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
was held here this afternoon at the Tacoma Hotel 
to conclude the program that was not entirely car- 
ried out at the meeting on Mount Rainier. Chester 
J. Hogue, of New York, representative of the asso- 
ciation, made a brief but clear and concise talk 
for the adoption a rule for the selection of timbers 
wherein strength values are required. He explained 
the need of such a rule, as architects and engineers 
are becoming more particular as to their specifica- 
tions. The matter was discussed briefly by some 
of the members and was left for further considera- 
tion at the next meeting. The rule submitted by 
Mr. Hogue is as follows: 


SELECTION OF TIMBERS FOR STRENGTH 


Strength in general is defined as the summation of 
the mechanical properties of a material which enable 
it to resist stresses, deformations or mechanical wear 
of various sorts. Properties usually thought of as 
strength are resistance to tension, compression and 
shear. Hardness, toughness and stiffness are, however, 
essentially strength properties and resistance to wear 
and decay is largely dependent on the same properties. 

Strength in particular is defined as the ability to 
resist stress of a particular kind or deterioration in a 
particular use. 

Strength properties differ in various woods, a wood 
which is stronger than another in some properties fre- 
quently being weaker in other respects. For instance, 
Douglas fir is stronger as a beam or column than oak, 
but is not so hard in resistance to wear nor so tough 
in resistance to shock., 


Strength Factors 


Strength properties depend on many factors. 

Strength varies with locality of growth; Douglas 
fir grown in the, ky Mountain region is not equal 
to that grown a) Coast region, and in the Coast 
region there id flation in character in different 
lacalities, altho the species is the same. 
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Strength varies with position in the tree, the strength 
decreasing in general from the butt to the top. In 
Douglas fir the strenzth increases quite rapidly for 
from 10 to 12 inches from the pith, beyond which it 
remains fairly constant for some distance. 

Rate of growth is not necessarily a factor in 
strength. Wood of exceptionally rapid or exceptionally 
slow growth is, however, usually below the average in 
strength. 

Specific gravity or dry weight is the most important 
and a definite factor in comparing strengths; the 
strength of various species in general and the strength 
within a species in particular being proportional to 





THOMAS A. McCANN, BEND, ORE.; 


President Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
specific gravities, altho changes in various strength 
properties with relation to specific gravity are in differ- 
ent proportions. Dry weight is known as that at which 
there is no change in weight in a piece of wood when 
kept in a temperature of 100 degrees C., or 212 de- 
grees F. 

Specific gravity is not easily determined as a part of 
the inspection of lumber, but it has been found that 
proportion of summerwood, the denser, darker portion 
of the annual ring, is a good measure of relative 
strength within a species. 

Moisture content is a decided factor in strength, 
wood substance increasing in strength as it dries; 
strength is lost, however, thru season checking and the 
development of other defects, so that unit working 
stresses should be based on properties of green timbers. 

Knots, when sound and tight, are generally harder 
than the wood which surrounds them and are not a 
source of weakness in compression unless the adjacent 
grain is inclined at a decided angle to the direction of 
stress ; knots in a portion of a beam subject to shear- 
ing stresses are a factor of strength, acting as pins 
to prevent the fibers from sliding on each other. Loose 
or unsound knots are a source of weakness, and knots 
which destroy the continuity of grain near the bottom 
at the middle of the length of a beam, where the tension 
is greatest, are the most to be avoided. 

Shakes and checks usually weaken a beam where 
most subject to shearing stresses and should be limited 
in extent. 

Diagonal grain, caused by not sawing parallel to 
the grain, and spiral grain, due to twisting of a tree 
while growing, cause weakness to the extent that the 
angle of the grain varies from a parallel with the edge 
of the timber. 

Conditions for Selection 


The Forest Products Laboratory of the United States 
Forest Service subjects the use of unit working stresses 
recommended by it to the following factors: 

(a) Rate of growth. 

(b) Percent of summerwood. 

(c) Restrictions on knots. 

(d) Restrictions on shakes and checks. 

(e) Restrictions on angle of grain. 


Uses in Which Density Is a Factor 


Rate of growth and percentage of summerwood are 
generally known as density. Density is a factor in 
strength and resistance to decay and abrasion. 

In Douglas fir the rate of growth is rapid around 
the pith, the rate decreasing quite uniformly toward 
the bark. 

The percentage of summerwood increases for from 10 
to 12 inches from the pith and then begins to decrease ; 
the greatest strength is therefore at about this distance 
from the pith and is associated with a rate of growth 
of from 12 to 16 rings an inch. 

Percentage of summerwood is not as good a cri- 
terion of relative strength in Douglas fir as in some 
Species, as the change from springwood to summer- 
wood is not as abrupt and there is considerable 
strength in the springwood which is not taken account 
of, altho this is compensated for to some extent by the 
fact that specific gravity does not increase propor- 
tionately with increase in percent of summerwood, the 
density of summerwood decreasing somewhat as its 
proportion in the annual ring increases. 

The Forest Products Laboratory recommends the 
following rule for inspection of Douglas fir for density 
4s accepting the greatest number of timbers with which 
the highest recommended working stresses can be used: 


Dense Douglas Fir 


Dense Douglas fir shall show on one end or the other 
an average of at least six annual rings an inch and at 
least one-third summerwood measured over 8 inches 
on a radial line as described hereinafter. Wide ringed 
material, excluded by this rule, shall be acceptable 
Provided the amount of summerwood measured as de- 
Scribed shall be at least one-half. Material in which 

€ proportion of summerwood is not clearly discernible 
Shall not be accepted. 

Any timber whose least dimension is less than 5 
inches shall not show the pith on the inspection end; 
Pieces whose least dimension is 5 inches or more may 
Contain the pith. 

When the least dimension is 5 inches or more, the 


pith being present, the line over which the rate of 
growth and the percentage of summerwood measure- 
ments shall be made shall run from the pith to the cor- 
ner farthest from the pith. The 38-inch line shall 
begin at a distance from the pith equal to 2 inches less 
than one-half the least dimension of the piece. 


a=——2 where 
» 


a= distance in inches from pith to beginning of 3- 
inch line. 
d= least dimension of piece in inches. 

When the rings are very irregular it may be neces- 
sary to shift the line somewhat around the piece to get 
a fair average for inspection, but the relation of the 
3 inches to the pith must not be changed. 

For all pieces where the pith is not present the 8- 
inch line shall lie in a line radial to the annual rings 
and passing thru the center of the end of the piece, 
the center of the 3-inch line being at the center of the 
end of the piece. 

If a radial line of 3 inches can not be obtained, 
the measurement shall be made over the entire radial 
line that is available. 


Structural Grades 


General.—Structural grades shall contain only 
sound wood and shall be well manufactured, with 
square edges, and sawed to standard sizes; occasional 
variation in sawing not to exceed a total of 4 inch 
scant in rough sizes nor % inch in dressed sizes, 
S1S1E or S458, will be allowed. 


Knots.—Structural timbers shall be free from knots 
in groups, a group consisting of two or more knots 
having less than 6 inches of clear wood separating 
them. The limiting size of a knot in a column shall 
be applied to the mean or average diameter ; the limit- 
ing size of a knot on the narrow face of a beam shall 
be applied to its projection on a line perpendicular to 
the edge of the timber; on the wide face it shall be 
applied to its smallest diameter. For the limitation 
of knots in beams in size and location a beam shall be 
— as divided into three volumes as shown 

elow : 
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Shakes and Checks.—Round or ring shakes shall not 
occupy, at either end of a timber, more than one- 
fourth the least dimension of green timber, nor more 
than one-third the least dimension of seasoned mate- 
rial; a round or ring shake shall be measured on its 
vertical projection. Any combination of checks and 
shakes which would reduce the strength to a greater 
extent than the allowable round shakes is not per- 
mitted. Shakes must not show on the faces of either 
green or seasoned material. 


Angle of Grain.—Beams shall not have diagonal or 
spiral grain in Volumes 1 and 2 with slope greater 
than 1 in 20. 

Listing.—Columns and beams have different restric- 
tions as to knots and angle of grain and must be 
segregated in bills of material and listed as beams 
or columns, 

Division of Grades.—Structural material may be 
specified in two grades, defined as follows: 


No. 1 Structural Timbers 


No. 1 structural timbers shall be of dense Douglas 
fir and shall meet the above requirements for struc- 
tural grades. 

This grade may have tight pitch pockets not over 6 
inches in length and wane not to exceed 1 inch on one 
corner nor one-sixth the length of the piece. 

It shall admit only sound and tight knots or loose 
knots not larger than one-half inch. 

Columns shall not have knots larger than one-third 
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the least dimension of the column, with a maximum of 
4 inches. 

Beams shall not have, in Volumes 1 and 2, knots 
larger than one-fourth the width of the face of the 
beam in which they occur, with a maximum size of 
1% inches; knots within the center half of the length 
of a beam shall not exceed in the aggregate the width 
of the face of the beam in which they occur. 


No. 2 Structural Timbers 


No. 2 structural timbers shall meet the above re- 
quirements for structural grades and shall include 
timbers having less density than required or greater 


defects than permitted in the No. 1 grade, but shall 
not admit material of exceptionally low density. 

This grade may have pitch pockets not longer than 
12 inches and may have a 2-inch wane on one corner 
or the equivalent on two or more corners of 10x10 
a with wane in proportion on smaller or larger 
sizes. 

It shall admit only sound and tight knots or loose 
knots not larger than one-half the size of allowable 
tight knots; beams shall not have, in Volume 3, loose 
knots larger than 114 inches. 

Columns may have sound and tight knots as fol- 
lows: If of dense Douglas fir, not larger than one- 
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half the least dimension of the column, nor larger 
than 6 inches; if not of dense Douglas fir, not larger 
than one-third the least dimension of the column, nor 
larger than 4 inches. 

Beams shall not have, in Volumes 1 and 2, sound 
and tight knots larger than as follows: If of dense 
Douglas fir, not larger than one-third the width of the 
face of the beam in which they occur nor larger than 
3 inches; if not of dense Douglas fir, not larger than 
one-fourth the width of the face of the beam in which 
they occur nor larger than 1% inches. Knots within 
the center half of the length of the beam shall not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate twice the width of the face of 
the beam in which they occur. 

Items Subject to Special Contract 


When timbers are in direct tension, knots should be 
limited as in Volumes 1 and 2 of beams. 

When resistance to decay is a factor sapwood should 
not be permitted. 

When beams are of two or more spans length Vol- 
umes 1 and 2 should be considered as extending the 
entire lengths of the beams. 


Questionnaire Creates Deep Interest 


Stiles W. Burr, attorney of the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, St. Paul, Minn., addressed the meeting 
along lines similar to his talk to the western pine 
manufacturers the day previous, explaining the 
questionnaire on timber valuation that is soon to be 
sent out by the Treasury Department and answered 
a number of questions put to him by members. He 
stated that it is not expected by the Government 
that lumbermen will recruise their lands or make 
new maps or get up manufacturing records. It is 
only expected that each individual will do the best 
possible and that there will be variations in the 
reports because of the different ways of keeping 
records. The old position of the Government that 
the value of the timber on March 1, 1913, is what 
was paid for it altho it may have been bought fifty 
years ago, has been abandoned, Mr. Burr declared, 
altho it took a supreme court decision to bring it 
about. The location of the timber, whether on one 
side of a ridge or on the other or whether in a 
block of timber or isolated, has a bearing on the 
value. No exaggerated claims should be put in, 
Mr. Burr cautioned, ‘and there should be exact 
figures to back up the statements made. It is un- 
derstood that quantity estimate sent in previously 
can be revised, but such revisions must be based on 
standards of utilization in foree in 1913 altho on 
the Pacific coast there has been practically no 
change since then in these matters. 

Secretary Robert B. Allen said that Mr. Burr 
is recognized by department officials at Washing- 
ton as probably the best informed man on the legal 
phase of the income tax laws as covering timber, 
and on timber taxation matters, to be found in this 
country and at Mr. Allen’s suggestion a rising vote 
of thanks was given Mr. Burr. The latter replied 
expressing his appreciation of Mr. Allen’s asser- 
tion altho, he stated, he knew it was not so. 

E. T. Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, who has been in Wash- 
ington a great deal in conference with the tax offi- 
cials explained that the establishing of the depart- 
ment of timber valuation under the direction of 
Maj. David T. Mason was brought about by the 
complaint of the industries that are depleting their 
resources every year, such as lumber, oil and min- 
ing, and by the intention of the Government to do 
justice to these industries. The magnitude of the 
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tax, Mr. Allen stated, was illustrated by the state- 
ment that a difference. of 2 cents a thousand on 
timber valuation was estimated by the Government 
officials to mean a difference of $1,000,000 in 
revenue. 

Mr, Allen stated that the questionnaire is not 
as much an inquisition as an aid to the industry. 
The regional director is not to be a tax collector as 
much as an assistant to the lumbermen in helping 
them get their timber valuation properly placed. 


It is the first time the Government has ever made a ° 


conerete attempt to get at timber valuation, tho the 
subject has been approached in the past. The fig- 
ures arrived at will serve to a great extent as a 
precedent for future actions for all departments 
and it is necessary that they be right. He de- 
clared that the regional lumber association should 
carefully look after the matter as the returns of 
some of their members, thru misunderstandings, 
might be incorrect and thus prejudice the returns 
of all others. 
Advertising a Trade Asset 


An interesting paper on ‘‘ National Advertising 
of West Coast Woodia. » presented by T. 8S. 
Tyler, president and g We manager of Botsford, 
Constantine & Tyler, Seattle and Portland, who are 
handling the Rite-Grade shingle advertising for 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Tyler read the opening paragraph 
of an article by Harry Leon Wilson which recently 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post in which he 
discusses the wonderful advance made in advertis- 
ing in recent years, pointing out that the history 
of the future could be written largely from the 
advertising pages of current publications, Mr. 
Tyler pointed out the success being obtained by 
the Rite-Grade shingle advertising and told how 
the general public is being educated to the value 
and use of cedar shingles. In fact he declared that 
advertising is an educational effort aimed at a 
group of people who want to know what is best for 
them to buy. Advertising of the lumber of the 
Northwest would stabilize the market and prevent 
the tremendous up and downs that have occurred 
during the last year, Said Mr. Tyler, ‘‘It is go- 
ing to take a lot of thé excitement out of the lum- 
ber business, but you will get used to that. The 
old thrill of waking some morning after prosperous 
periods, with the market gone and ruin facing you 
can be and will be dispensed with.’’ 

The speaker pointed out that advertising would 
be of especially great value to western hemlock, 
the output of which is 15 percent of the total lum- 
ber production amounting to approximately 500,- 
000,000 feet annually. This western hemlock is 
different from and vastly better than eastern hem- 
lock, the speaker declared, but it suffers from a 
selling standpoint from the association of its name 
with that of the eastern wood. As to the merits 
of hemlock, Mr. Tyler quoted from a report by 
George B. Sudworth, dendrologist, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in which it was 
pointed that the prejudice against western hemlock 
is exceedingly unfortunate, for in its best grades 
it is useful for many of the better commercial pur- 
poses. Mr. Tyler suggested that if western hemlock 
would be renamed and. its manufacturers would in- 
vest 20 cents a thousand annually for three years 
in educating the building public of the United 
States concerning the utility and beauty of the 
wood and impressing its name upon the trade, a 
better average market would be established for it 
than now prevails for Douglas fir. He read an in- 
teresting letter from J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, in which the latter 
declared that since the association was organized 
in 1915 there has been spent for trade extension 
and advertising a total of $504,428.10. During 
that time the members have sold 20,585,416,809 
feet of lumber valued at approximately $400,000,- 
000. The cost of the trade extension work had, 
therefore, averaged 2% cents a thousand feet and 
as the result the Southern Pine Association is to- 
day more widely known than any commercial or- 
ganization in the country and the cost of the 
advertising has been justified from every stand- 
point. In conclusion Mr. Tyler urged the members 
of the association to take up the matter at once 
because they could well afford to do so and they 
would be surprised to find the valuable results that 
would follow. 

It was announced that another mecting of the 
association would be held at Portland, probably on 
Aug. 22, at which Axel Oxholm, special representa- 
tive of the bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, would tell of the results of his visit to the 
Scandinavian countries on behalf of the govern- 
ment and the lumber industry. At the same time 
an opportunity would be given to hear from 
John Newlin, head of the timber testing depart- 
ment of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., and C. E. Paul, consulting engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of 
Chicago, who with Mr. Hogue and N. A. Nelson, 
assistant secretary of the association at Portland, 
will spend the next few weeks visiting the mills in 
Washington and Oregon. 


Explains Income Tax Problems 


The income tax, the reasons for it and the esti- 
mates based on it covering the next ten years were 
presented by C. D. Moore, statistician and cost ex- 
pert of the association, who displayed several charts 
to illustrate his brief talk on the subject. He ex- 
plained that the association had established a new 
bureau under his direction for the purpose of assist- 
ing members in filling out the income tax question- 
naire and otherwise helping solve tax problems. 
His remarks and the charts follow: 

Federal taxation problems are in truth real prob- 
lems to all that have anything to do with the matter 
of taxes. Obligations assumed and those to be in- 
curred in the future by our Government have a direct 
bearing on the treatment of this subject. 

In Chart 1 we have a picture of the receipts and 
disbursements of the United States Treasury Depart 
ment from July 1, 1915, to June 80, 1919. 

Chart 1 

An analysis of this report is interesting. It shows 
in the first three items possible means the Government 
has of obtaining funds for operation during ordinary 
times, namely, from customs, the income and _ profits 
tax and other ordinary taxes. 

Under disbursements the item of interest on public 
indebtedness is of particular significance. Note an in 





crease from 1916 of 23,000,000 to 619,000,000 in 1919. 
Treasury Department Operations by Fiscal Years 
Ending June 30 
Receipts in Millions 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
ID ics \-0iy 0.5890 w.8 008 184 180 225 212 
Income and profit tax.... 3,019 2,314 360 125 
Other ordinary ......... 1,943 1,165 537 441 
Panama Celle ..cscscsccs 6 6 6 3 
Kk 11,867 7,566 1,885 . 
Certificates of indebted- 
ee ee eee er ee 7,182 8,791 918 
WAP REUIONG Sciences = = Ro antes eikeate 
see eee eee 1 2 2 
Retirement bank notes... . 23. 29 42 57 
Totals ...s+s<+0++-+04,008 20,859 3,475 888 
Disbursements 
Checks and warrants..... 14,316 1,018 693 
Loans to allies.......... 3,479 ee 
Bonds ete., retired........16,302 G20 ..6 
Interest public debt...... 619 2% 23 
Farm loan bonds......... 87 —e 
Panama Canal .......... 13 20 19 
Federal Reserve notes re 
oo ee ere ee 24 22 41 25 
Wont Fulin WHEE... 6c cocci. anes 25 
DOtEls: <.icsvvcosescOeStl FO S651 T50 


Credit balance —333 447 823 79 

Chart 2 shows the reason for the increase in interes 
on national indebtedness, 

Chart 2 

Senator Smoot, of Utah, estimates that our debt, 
with all war items included, will be $30,000,000,000. 
It is a debt assumed by the people of the United States 
and every penny must be paid. If this debt is retired 
at the rate of 1 percent it will take $300,000,000 each 
year for 100 years; 14% percent, $450,000,000 for 
sixty-seven years, and 24% percent, $750,000,000 for 
forty years. 

After the Civil War a 1 percent sinking fund was 
adopted and taxes were retained at war level for ten or 
twelve years. 

National debt before Civil War, $92,000,000; $1.84 
per person. 
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National debt after Civil War, $2,300,000,000 ; $46 
per person. 

National debt in 1912, $1,040,000,000; $10.42 per 
person, 

National debt July 1, 1919, $25,921,000,000 ; $235.65 
per person, : 

Now let us consider the money which will be re- 
quired by the Government for the next score of years, 
and the source from which it may be obtained. 


Chart 3 


The estimates set up for the next ten years are con- 
servative and would be brought about alone by the 
new price level without considering new developments 
in governmental administration. From the foregoing 
we can only conclude that the 1918 law which states 
that the income tax on corporations is at the rate of 
12 percent for 1918 and at the rate of 10 percent for 
1919 and subsequent years, and for 1919 and each tax- 
able year thereafter an excess profits tax of 20 percent 
up to 20 percent of the invested capital and 40 percent 
of the amount of net income in excess of 20 percent of 


the invested capital, will remain with us for some time. 


; : ; Estimated 
Ordinary receipts in millions for next 


1916 1917 1918 1919 10 yrs, 
MOMBTOIRG. Ss sk scsicecscat 212 $ 225 $ 180 $ 184 $ 200 
Income and profit 
Me are 125 360 2,314 3,019 2,328 
Other ordinary.... 441 537 1,165 1,943 537 
Totals .......$ T78 $1,122 $3,659 $5,146 $3,065 
Ordinary disbursements in 
millions Net 
1916 1917 1918 1919 10 yrs, 
Civic and miscel 
TANCOUS 0606. cBccce. BS BOS Si 24 $..... § 880 
1 Re ear tee SIO 5,065 ..saes 820 
a eee eee 257 1,369 f O14 
PRGIONG - 66 66 wea peas 31 Meg Rees 3 
i er ee ; 160 181 160 
Postal deficit..... erga eee a | A rare 10 
Interest pub. dept. ..... 25 198 619 1,000 
Totals... :$. s+ G$LT4S $8,970 $...... $8,065 


We are now down to the part that invested capital 
and capital assets play in this little show. It is one 
of the most important elements in the entire subject, 
aside from the fact that the taxes must be paid. We 
have three kinds of asset values—cost, value as of 
March 1, 19138, and present. value. 

The law provides that cost or market value of timber 
and equipment investments as of March 1, 1913, shall 
be used for depletion and depreciation purposes on 
acquirements prior to that date and the actual cost of 
investments since that date. 

An undervaluation subjects the owner to a tax rang- 
ing from 12 percent to 8O percent of the amount of 
undervaluation and vice versa for overvaluation. 

An operation which acquired stumpage back in 1890 
for 45 cents, in the event the market for a similar 
class of timber reflected a value of $1.85, would be 
entitled to liquidate the value of this investment by 
a charge to operation of $1.85 without the payment of 
any taxes on this liquidation. 

It is realized that many factors other than simply 
transfer prices enter into the problem of valuation as 
of March 1, 1918, such as the accessibility of the tract, 
the stand per acre, the species, quality, improvements 
ete, 

It is going to be a difficult task for the majority of 
operators to collect representative facts bearing on 
1918 values, but if each individual will consider this 
question from the standpoint of his own experience 
and that of other purchasers, it will simplify matters 
and mean that his own particular value in the final 
analysis would be more equitably established. 

Do not overlook the fact that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is final arbiter as to the amount of capital you 
shall draw from the business without taxation, and 
that its decisions will be influenced by returns made 
in the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire also requests that estimates of 
timber on hand March 1, 19138, be made from the best 
information available. Records you may have on your 
books as to the amount of your timber investment 
really have no bearing on the value, as the Government 
is giving the timber owner an opportunity to establish 
this asset which, if approved by the bureau, will be the 
amount you are entitled to liquidate thru depletion. 

At this point, I wish to call attention to the impor- 
tance of assigning a land value as well as a timber 
value. Any realization above cost established on your 
books in the sale of land is subject to a tax as net 
income. If some tracts of land are more valuable than 
others the value of each should be recorded. 

The plant account to many operations is as vital as 
the timber account. 

It has been the practice and has been considered good 
business by many operators to keep their investment 
accounts as low as possible, and as a result the business 
has been built up without reflecting the actual capital 
employed. 

In view of the importance of the invested capital 
account, the advisability of charging any item affecting 
ra ~ oie accounts to operating expenses is ques- 
tioned. 

We know that for years 1917, 1918 and 1919 an 
8 percent exemption is allowed before the assessment 
of taxes. In the majority of cases this period alone 
will offset any gain by reducing the net income for a 
single year. Suppose, for example, a plant is being put 
into operation today. Every cent of money invested 
even down to interest, until the plant is ready to pro- 
duce, is invested capital. Likewise are amounts re- 
quired to carry inventory stocks, accounts and proper 
reserve of cash. If your accounting is handled properly 
these facts will be reflected in your invested capital 
amount. If these facts are not reflected it may be well 
for a concern to reconstruct its accounting for previous 
years to show the true condition. Keep in mind that 
if you retire a unit of property it should be credited 


to the property account and the new _ installation 
charged, ; 
The Interstate Commerce Commision in its dealing 


with the railroads has probably given this subject more 
study than any other authority. In its classification 
of investment for road and equipment, it gives the 
following definition: Additions—-When property such 
as a section of road, track, unit of equipment, shop, 
power plant, building, or other structure is retired 
from service and replaced with property of like pur- 
pose, the newly acquired property shall be considered 
an addition. 


WESTERN PINERS HOLD LIVE SESSION 


Tacoma, WASH., July 31.—The western pine 
manufacturers left the mountain early this after- 
noon, arriving here in time for a 7 o’clock dinner, 
after which they continued their meeting devoting 
the evening largely to Charles W. Burr, of St. 
?aul, counsel for the Weyerhaeuser interests. He 
explained the timber valuation questionnaire, which 
is expected to be issued by the department of tim- 
ber valuation of the Treasury Department within 
the next few weeks, probably by Sept. 1. President 
Thomas A. McCann, of Bend, Ore., introduced Mr. 
Burr, who said that it is planned to divide the tim- 
ber producing area of the United States into nine 
districts with a local man in charge of each and 
that the Inland Empire would constitute one dis- 
trict and the fir regions of Washington and Ore- 
gon another district. The third Coast district 
would embrace the pine and redwood regions of 
California. It is the intention to get an exact and 
just valuation of each tract of timber and to apply 
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this valuation back as far as the statutes of limita- 
tion will allow. ‘lis will result in a readjustment 
of the income taxes paid in the past, with the 
valuation now to be arrived at used as a basis. 
Therefore Mr. Burr urged lumbermen to be careful 
in the filling out of their questionnaires and to be 
considerate in answering the questions, for he be- 
lieved that it is the desire of the Government to 
give the lumber industry fair and just treatment. 
He believed that the values determined will stand 
as a practicable proposition, altho an evident error 
will be corrected. 

As soon as the questionnaire is sent out, Maj. 
David T. Mason, who has charge of the timber 
valuation work, will make a tour of the timber 
districts of the country and hold meetings where 
timber owners may meet him, one hearing to be in 
Spokane, another in Portland and a third in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Burr urged a full and careful inventory of 
the timber owned March, 1913, giving an honest 
valuation, justified by facts, of the amount of mer- 
chantable timber that would be considered by the 
standards of utilization prevailing at that time. 

KE. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, Portland, who attended 
the conference in Washington recently with Mr. 
Burr and others representing the timber interests, 
at which times these matters were all discussed with 
Maj. Mason, explained that the movement is de- 
signed by the Government to do justice to the lum- 
ber industry for the evident purpose of removing 
the criticism that the income tax is unjust to the 
industries owning natural resources which are be- 
ing diminished and not for the purpose of getting 
all the taxes possible. His idea is that Maj. Mason 
is to be a buffer between the lumbermen and the 
Government and the regional men are to be district 
champions and are to see that their districts get 
fair play. Of course they are not to help timber 
owners avoid taxes but to see that injustice is 
not done them. Mr. Allen said that he was advised 
that the Government would not object to having the 
lumber associations coach their members as to 
how to answer the questionnaires, considering that 
the work will be helped and a more just and fair 
valuation reached if the timber owners go at the 
matter intelligently. It is desirable to have the 
results correct. as they are likely in the future to 
be used as a basis for other action. 

The evening was devoted largely to listening to 


Mr. Burr and Mr. Allen. It was decided that an- 
other meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held within a few weeks either 
in Portland or Spokane and it is likely that meet- 
ings in the near future at least will be held monthly 
in one or the other place. 

Before adjourning, L. B. Moses, of Kan- 
sas City, addressed the meeting briefly, as- 
serting that prominent southern pine manufactur- 
ers approved of a plan for establishing 
a department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Chicago to aid millmen 
and logging operators, who are members of the 
various regional associations, in disposing of their 
secondhand or surplus rails, locomotives, railway 
equipment and sawmill and planing mill machinery. 
The plan is to list these materials with the bureau 
as a clearing house and thus save the immense 
profit being made by dealers in materials. A com- 
mission of 5 percent would be charged to cover 
operating expenses altho Mr. Moses thought it 
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would not be found that this much would be needed. 
The bureau would furnish inspectors, and would 
otherwise act as an intermediary between buyers 
and sellers. He asked that the members of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association think the 
matter over and advise Secretary-Manager J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, as to 
their approval of the plan. 


POINTED PARADISE VALLEY PARAGRAPHS 


Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, was aecom- 
panied by Mrs. Keith on his western trip and by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Smith. Mr. Smith is associated 
with Mr. Keith in the Central Coal & Coke Co. 

Among the guests of the association at the meet- 
ing were John Newlin, head of the timber testing 
department of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
and C, E. Paul, consulting engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, who 
are to spend several weeks among the fir mills of 
Washington and Oregon in connection with the pro- 
posed rule for grading of structural fir. 

Tom Humbird, of Spokane, altho he proudly 
boasts of his Irish descent, likes to get a good joke 
on his friends, Jim McGoldrick, of Spokane, and 
Tom McCann, of Bend, Ore. In telling of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ meeting, he said that 
a resolution favoring freedom for Ireland was in- 
troduced by Mr. McCann and his friend, Mr. Me- 
Goldrick, but on roll eall it was found that their 
two votes were the only ones in favor of it, the 
resolution being as follows: 

We, the members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association in convention assembled, recognizing the 
fitness of the inhabitants of the ancient kingdom of 
Ireland to rule themselves, go on record as favoring 
full freedom for Ireland. While these people not many 
generations ago lived in caves and dressed in animal 
skins, they now garb themselves as other civilized 
people and are as intelligent and as able to govern 
themselves as the Filipinos. We would also reecom- 
mend that they select a ruler with an Jrish name rather 
than have a Spaniard rule over them. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, was the hardest worked 
man at the meeting trying to find accommodations 
for over 300 visiting lumbermen and their families. 
He went behind the hotel’s booking desk and stayed 
on the job until after midnight and then was 
obliged to sleep in a chair, having in some way 
found places to crowd away the visitors for the 
night. 





LABOR UNION STRUGGLE MENACES COAST 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 2.—What may de- 
velop into one of the hardest industrial struggles 
on the Coast, promising to spread to other mills, is 
now going on in this city. It appears to be a con- 
test between the Timberworkers’ Union and the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen on the one 
hand and between the union and two mill companies 
of this city on the other hand. 

The trouble started a few days ago when the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills discharged two 
union timberworkers for what the company deemed 
excessive union activity. Their union immedi- 
ately demanded that they be reinstated. This 


- demand was rejected and never will be granted, the 


company declares. A walkout of 400 or 500 union 
men followed this refusal. A few days later the con- 
ference committee of the Loyal Legion local at the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s plant, see- 
ing that all the mills on the bay might be involved 
and desiring that all members of the local should 
remain at work, demanded of the management that 
only Loyal Legion men be employed at its mills. 
At first the company demurred, but finally agreed to 
make its plants in this city 100 per cent Loyal 
Legion, and it is prepared to adhere to this de- 
cision. Upon this decision being made known, all 
members of the Timberworkers’ Union employed 
at its mills walked out, leaving only one side run- 
ning. The company is gradually building up its 
crews again with Loyal Legion members. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has also shown its 
preference for Loyal Legion men, but it has not 
refused to employ unionists. Slowly, however, the 
Four L’s organization is being built up in its mill. 

Until this week the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills has not made a single public statement re- 
garding the situation. On July 29 it broke silence 
with a half page advertisement in a local news- 
paper, in which, addressing itself to the public, it 
said in part, after stating that on June 1 it volun- 
tarily raised the pay of its common labor 40 cents 
and again voluntarily to 55 cents an hour or $4.40 
a day July 15, or 5 cents less an hour than was de- 
manded by a committee from the Timberworkers’ 
Union, July 23— 

Several months ago the Timberworkers’ Union 
Started in to destroy the Loyal Legion. * * ®* 
They proposed to take control of the lumber industry, 
allow no outside organization to work and rule or 
Tuin, according to the ship builders’ program applied 


= Seattle and elsewhere. This was to be a closed shop 
Own. 


For several months efficiency has decreased as 
unionism gained until in July we were paying the 
highest wage and getting the least work per man per 
hour since we began business. Several of our men 
were so engrossed in unionism that they cared little 
for their work and it became necessary to discharge 
them. * * * ‘They are represented as martyrs to 
the union cause as having presented the request for 
more wages and as union stewards. We discharged 
them without knowing they were stewards, but we 
did know that they were coercing employees to join 
the union. They will not be reinstated. 

We will at all times receive committees and discuss 
all proper questions of wages and working conditions 
with committees of our employees either nonunion or 
from the Four L’s, which is a union based on the 
theory that employers and employees are friends and 
should settle differences by arbitration. 

We will not deal with the Timberworkers’ Union, 
which is dominated by the I. W. W., preaches class 
hatred and depends on the closed shop, the sympa- 
thetic strike and the boycott as weapons. The one 
question which we reserve for our own decision is the 
right to hire and discharge, just as the employee works 
or not as he prefers. 

If the strike was declared off tomorrow, we could 
not reémploy all the men who went out. For this 
they may thank their false leaders. Men who have 
worked for us many years have been forced into the 
union; others have been coerced to the point where 
they have given up their jobs to avoid trouble. New 
men have been told they could not work unless they 
joined the timberworkers. This stops now. 

Loyal men who do not wish to join any union will 
be protected fully in their rights. Any interference 
with them will bring dismissal. As long as our works 
run they will stand for the open shop—the right of any 
man to work who attends to his duty. The present 
strike is part of the plan definitely decided on at the 
recent labor convention to put Bellingham in the same 
labor class with Butte, Seattle and Winnipeg and let 
the general public pay. To that general public which 
has known our record for fair dealing all our lives we 
confidently appeal. 

This appeal is signed by President J. H. Bloedel, 
Vice president J. J. Donovan and General superin- 
tendent C. L. Flynn, 

In characteristic fashion the Timberworkers’ 
Union is trying to force its mandate on the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, and on the general public, 
thru coercion. It is trying to establish a general 
boycott of Bloedel Donovan lumber, and to that 
end it has secured the backing of the Central Labor 
Council. As a result the other Bellingham mills 
have issued a notice that none of their lumber 
products will be sold in Bellingham until the boy- 


cott is declared off. The notice which is addressed 
to the public says: 

As a protest against the unfair action ordered by the 
Central Labor Council in boycotting the products of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. we shall decline to sell 
any of our products locally until the boycott is can- 
celed. 

FE. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co. 

Siemons Lumber Co. 

Samish Bay Logging Co. 
Morrison Mill Co. 

Imperial Fir Lumber Co. 
Commercial Lumber & Shingle Co. 

The boycott has been referred to the State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the American Federation of 
Labor for endorsement. The action by the mills 
has operated to suspend all building construction in 
Bellingham, directly involving plumbers, painters, 
carpenters, bricklayers and other trades. 


George B. Sypher, local representative of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, has pub- 
lished a statement in which he says the organization 
is a recognized factor in the lumber industry of 
the Northwest. In making a survey of the growth 
of the legion since the armistice was signed, he 
points out that a majority of the mills and log- 
ging camps have organized locals and that others 
are making ready to join. He says: 

The policy of square dealing adopted by the legion 
has resulted in a steady growth in membership and the 
granting of new charters to camps and mills that here- 
tofore have remained outside the organization. At the 
start difficulty was experienced with agitators and the 
radical element, but this has been overcome, so that 
now many of the mills and camps are 100 percent 
Loyal Legion, and many others are organized with a 
majority sufficient to insure defense against the agita- 
tion of outsiders. 





THE MODERN farm house should have a sleeping 
porch, a bathroom, a convenient lavatory for the 
men of the family to ‘‘wash up’’ before meals, and 
a conveniently situated room set apart as an office 
where the farmer may keep his records, write his 
letters and talk business with his associates and 
employees. Retailers in prosperous farming sec- 
tions can do much to create the desire for modern 
farm homes by judicious advertising pointing out 
such eas and practical features as men- 
tioned. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Association, 
Semiannual 


Manufacturers’ 
Minn, 


Pine 1 
Minneapolis, 


Aug. 12—Northern 
Hotel Radisson, 
meeting. 

Aug. 18—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point 
Comfort, Va. Quarterly meeting. 

Aug. 15—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 

ciation, Automobile Club, Minneapolis, Minn, Quar- 

terly meeting. 
14-16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 


Aug. 
. Quar- 


facturers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
terly meeting. 

Aug. 20—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Beaumont, Tex. Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 20—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Open Competition Plan Meeting for the South- 
western District, Beaumont, Tex. 

Aug. 22—Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, 
District No. 7. Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charleston, Mo. Semiannual meeting. 

Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago. 

Sept. 10—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Special meeting. 

Sept. 11-18—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotol Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 2¢6-28—Northern Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, 
Wis. 


Oct. 1-4—National Safety Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 5.—Members of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association 
will have their summer meeting at one ot the coun- 
try clubs adjacent to Minneapolis on Friday, Aug. 
15. Plans are being made by T. T. Jones and 
A. H. Barnard, the local committee on arrange- 
ments. The members from the twin cities and 
from other places will meet at the Hotel Radisson 
at 11:30 a. m. and go in automobiles to the club 
house for luncheon, which will be followed by an 
informal meeting. Definite arrangements are 
waiting on news as to when the new club house 
of the Automobile Club of Minneapolis will be 
ready to take care of guests. 





NEW TIE ORGANIZATION TO MEET 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 4.—The Southeastern 
Cross Tie Manufacturers’ Association will hold a 
meeting at the Mason Hotel in Jacksonville Aug. 6. 
This is the first meeting since the association was 
organized two weeks ago. The vice presidents, 
who were appointed in the several tie producing 
districts for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the organization, report satisfactory progress 
and it is estimated that a majority of the tie 
producers in Georgia and Florida will be repre- 
sented at the meeting. The object of the associa- 
tion is primarily to bring about standardization of 
inspection. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 5.—The program covering 
the annual meeting of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to be held at the Pontchartrain 
Hotel, Sept. 11 to 13, are being mailed to retail 
dealers this week. 

A meeting of the board of directors and the 
executive committee has been called by President 
John J. Comerford for Sept. 10 at 10 a. m. at the 
hotel to discuss the future action of the organiza- 
tion and take up any matters of importance that 
should be considered at the convention. These 
official members will be the guests of President 
Comerford at the country club for dinner Wednes- 
day evening. A feature of the opening session will 
be an address by United States Senator James E. 
Watson of Indiana. 


Following is the program of the Thursday ard 
Friday sessions: 


Thursday, Sept. 11 


8:30 a. m.—Registration. 

10 a. m.—Address of welcome—W. R. Hudson, presi- 
dent Detroit Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Addres ohn J. Comerford, president National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

1 a. m.—Address—“The New Standard of Values,” 

Hon. James 2. Watson, U. 8S. Senator from Indiana. 

A gg ee of committees. 

12 to 2—Noon recess. : 

2 p. m.—Address—“The Past and Future of Lumber 
Dealers Associating Nationally,” Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
Washington, D. C., general counsel for the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

p. m.—General discussion, led by Aftorney Boyle, 
on legal matters pertaining to association or retail 
dealers’ activities. 

4 p. m.—Adjournment. 
4 p. m.—Conference of city lumbermen’s association 
secretaries, Attorney Boyle presiding. 
m.—Boat ride and supper on Detroit River and 


op. 
Lake St. Clair. 
Friday, Sept. 12 


10 a. m.—Address—“Closer Coérdination of the Dif- 
ferent Branches of the Lumber Industry.” 

General discussion—Why Are the Lumber Prices So 
High? Prospects of Futures Prices; Prospective Lum- 
ber Cut; Standardization etc. 

General discussion—‘Lumber as a Commodity,” led 
A 8S. L. Linnikin, of the Babson Statistical Organiza- 

on. 

12 to 2—Noon recess. 

2 B; m.—Address—“‘Why the Retail Lumber Busi- 
ness?” Arch C. Klumph, ex-president National Rotary 
Sane and president Cuyahoga Lumber Co., Cleveland, 


0. 

General discussion led by Mr. Klumph—Sales; 
Overhead and Handling Costs ; Advertising ; Deliveries, 
Credit ete. 

General discussion—“The Labor Situation,’ led by 
George E. MaclIlwain, labor statistician Babson Statis- 
tical Organization. 

Report of convention committees. 

Adoption of resolutions. 

Election of directors. 

p. m.—Adjournment. 
5 p. m.—Meeting of board of directors to elect 


officers and appoint executive committee for the en- 
suing year. 

7 p. m.—Jazz party and dinner (Statler ball room) 
—Finzel’s Orchestra, ‘Eddie’ Guest, James Schermer- 
horn, J. U. Higginbotham, vaudeville. 


Ladies’ Outing Trips 


Thursday 
10 :30 a. m.—Ladies’ automobile sight-seeing tour. 
12—Luncheon at Detroit Boat Club, Belle Isle. 


Friday 
™ = a. m.—City sight-seeing tour, including Palmer 
ark. 
12—Luncheon Detroit Golf Club. 
2 p. m.—Bridge party Detroit Golf Club. 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURIANS TO MEET 

FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., Aug. 4.—‘‘ Begin now to 
make arrangements to attend the meeting of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Charlestown, Thursday, Aug. 
28, as we are planning for a great meeting,’’ is 
the official invitation that has been sent out to the 
membership by Secretary J. 8. N. Farquhar. He 
urges them to bring the ladies, too. The members 
are requested to bring their neighboring lumbermen 
and to ‘‘come loaded with good things to tell the 
other boys.’’ 


ANNOUNCE DATE OF SEMI-ANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 5.—Members of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association have 
been notified by W. A. Ellinger, acting secretary, 
of the semiannual meeting of the association, which 
will take place at the Hotel Radisson in this city 
Aug. 12 at 2 p.m. Mr. Ellinger calls attention to 
the fact that at this meeting there will be two 
vice presidents of the association to elect. 8S. J. 
Cusson, first vice president, died since the annual 
meeting in January, and W. F. Brooks, chosen sec- 
ond vice president, declined because of being in- 
eligible. The directors of the association will meet 
after the general meeting, to choose a successor 
to the late H. 8. Childs as secretary. 








SALESMEN TO HAVE OUTING 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., AuG. 4.—Announcement has 
just been made that arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the first outing of the Eastern Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association, with the avowed intention 
of making it an annual event. The first one is to 
be held at Brown’s-Mills-in-the-Pines, N. J., which 
is the summer home of George M. Hoban, vice 
president, Chas. M. Betts, and other lumbermen. 
The affair is to be a stag, and will be held at the 
Canoe Club house on Aug. 23. The activities will in- 
clude automobiling, canoeing, bathing, fishing, base- 
ball, tennis, quoits ete. It is expected that the at- 
tendance will reach 100. 





ADVOCATE CONSTRUCTIVE FORESTRY POLICY 


WANAKENA, N. Y., Aug. 4.—At the summer con- 
ference of the New York section of the Society of 
American Foresters at the State ranger school last 
week, no approval was given to the forestry pro- 
gram of Col. Graves. In their discussions the 
foresters showed that while they were in sympathy 
with the broad features of the Graves program, 
they did not approve of the mandatory phase as 
applicable to private owners. Their statement of 
principles as finally adopted as the conference 
closed was as follows: 

It is the opinion of the New York section of the 
Society of American Foresters assembled at its summer 
meeting at Wanakena, N. Y., July 31, 1919, that from 
the standpoint of silvicultural conditions in New York 
State especial consideration should be given to the 
following points in the formulation of any State or 
national forest policy. 

1—The public is justified in requiring the private 
owner to leave his forest lands in a reasonably pro- 
ductive condition after lumbering. 

2—As a first step in the maintenance of productivity 
of forest lands in New York State adequate fire protec- 
tion is vital and should be brought about thru more 
effective cojperation between private owners, the State 
and the Federal Government. 

8—Since it is a sound economic principle that all 
lands, whether agricultural or forest, should be kept in 
productive condition, it is believed that forest lands in 
New York now stocked with useful species can be kept 
reasonably productive, at least for the present, by 
natural reproduction, provided adequate protection 
from fire, fungi, insects and the like be maintained. 

4—Inducements by the State and Federal Govern- 
ments should be offered private owners to encourage 
the reforestation of their idle lands. 


Dean Hugh P. Baker, of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, had prepared 
jointly with Prof. E. F. McCarthy an address to 
stimulate general discussion on Col. Graves’ forest 
program. An abstract of this address follows: 

Not since the first efforts to define a silvicultural 
practice for the forests of North America were begun 
by Dr. Fernow, Prof. Roth, Col. Graves and others has 
the question as to what is good silvicultural practice 


‘these days of reconstruction. 


for our eastern forests been as important as it is in 
The leading lumber jour- 
nals tell us of heavy cutting of the forests, of search 
for foreign markets by the manufacturers, of fires 
destroying great acreage of timber in the Northwest 
and over against these things and much nearer home 
is the rapid increase in the cost of production and 
market price of practically every product of the forest. 
Just behind these conditions of today is the evidence 
of the value of the forests in a national crisis, Can we 
doubt that the forests of France, of the United States 
and even of England and Spain were vital factors in 
the winning of the war by the associated governments? 
The place the forests of the world played in the great 
war and the vital need of forests and forestry in the 
industries and in the life of the nation are responsible 
for the agitation started by the United States Forest 
Service for more definite forest policies and especially 
for right policies in the development of private for- 
estry. 

In the literature put out by the Forest Service in 
which it seeks the interest and assistance of all inter- 
ested in the forests, that we may have a sound forest 
policy for the future in this country, the basic state- 


ment is made that it is obligatory upon the timber 
land owner as well as the State and nation to see that 
all forest lands are kept in a productive condition. It 
will be unfortunate if in the propaganda carried on for 


the development of private forestry right methods of 





Am enclosing, with pleasure, check for 
a year's subscription to your valuable 
paper; in fact, I feel that it is indispensable 
for anyone who wishes to keep up with 
the current events in the lumber trade. 
Also wish to thank you for the several 
bulletins showing plans of homes, barns, 
garages etc. They alone are worth more 
than many times the price of subscription 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Here's 
wishing the best lumber journal on earth 
the success it deserves.—C, B. ROGERS, 
Medford, Mass. 











making forest land productive are not given greater 
consideration than is being given today. One fault 
all thru the development of forestry in this country 
has been too great indefiniteness—too few facts as to 
how to make forest lands productive and what may be 
expected of efforts toward productiveness, 

The lumberman who has cut with immediate and 
satisfactory financial return constantly in view has 
with very rare exceptions had no idea of any practice 
except to clear cut and abandon the land to those who 
might care to follow. In this statement we do not con- 
demn the lumberman of yesterday, simply because we 
know that he represented a period in the development 
of the nation. The foresters of this country during 
the last decade and for a longer time have been some- 
what at fault in their attempts to introduce silvicul- 
tural methods into the cutting of the forest and into 
the treatment of cut-over lands. We have been too 
indefinite, we have lacked facts, we have not been able 
to tell the lumberman exactly what might happen under 
his particular conditions or that he should use a cer- 
tain method of cutting or treat his cut-over lands in a 
certain way. Also we have been afraid in many in- 
stances to give reasons for the faith that is in us. 
Sometimes it was fear of organizations or groups of 
men who are interested only in recreation in the for- 
est. Sometimes it was in fear that if such facts as 
we have were told, the public, without their proper 
education in the handling of the forest, might not 
agree and cut off support for the work being done. The 
time is at hand when we shall lose ground as a pro- 
fession if we can not stand aggressively for the secur- 
ing of the facts we need and their proper presentation 
to those concerned. 


Dean Baker then gave the results of extensive 
observations in the Adirondacks, based chiefly on 
work in the field by Prof. McCarthy, showing the 
manner of reproduction of natural stands of tim- 
ber, and the difficulty of conversion of hardwood to 
softwood forest. He also discussed the problems of 
soil protection. and water storage, the value of the 
forest to wild life and its recreational possibilities, 
and the problem of educating the public to the 
need of proper forest management. After this 
analysis of conditions, he said: 

It will be seen from the preceding discussion that 
much more information is needed than is available 
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before it will be safe to formulate silvicultural plans 
with any promise of permanence. Some of these prob- 
lems are as follows 

1—Relative rate \f growth of different hardwoods. 

2—Determination of extent of mortality of various 
species following different degrees of removal of hard- 
woods. 

8—Age or size at which spruce will make the quick- 
est and most effective recovery when released from 
competition with hardwoods. 


4—Results obtainable by under-planting. 


5—Development of such a market for hardwoods as 
to justify their removal. 

6—Brush disposal. 

7—Soil factors in relation to seed germination. 

He spoke of brush disposal as follows: 


The removal of hardwood will result of course in a 
large accumulation of slash valueless at present. It is 
desirable, that the slash be disposed of when practi- 
cable, both as a preventative of fire and in preparation 
for the new stand. Such facts as we have are not suf- 
ficient to justify us in saying that any one method of 
disposal is satisfactory today. Experimental work to 





determine right methods of disposal should be begun 
at once, especially in trying out fire, which is now be- 
ing used experimentally in New Brunswick. Grazing 
should be given careful treatment under different condi- 
tions in the Adirondacks. 

In the discussion of this paper it was decided 
that hardwood slash disposal be tested in Ne-ha- 
sa-ne Park, which is private property, where lum- 
bering is being carried on under scientifie for- 
estry methods by Forester Gaylord; at the same 
time the park is used as one of the greatest pri- 
vate recreation places in the United States. 





HAPPENINGS AMONG THE ASSOCIATIONS 


HONOR DEPARTING MEMBER AT SMOKER 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Aug. 2.—Members of the 
Jacksonville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association 
gave a farewell smoker last Monday night at the 
Mason Hotel in honor of one of its most popular 
members, George H. May, who leaves soon for De- 
troit, Mich., where he will engage in the manufac- 
ture of paints, varnish ete. During a most enjoy- 
able evening several speeches were made showing 
that the lumbermen regret the departure of such a 
valuable member. 

The following members were present: William 
Dow, G. D. Day, L. Germain, Carl Geringswald, J. 
W. Gill, T. M. Griffin, L. M. Hughes, 8. A. Jackson, 
T. M. Keller, M. N. Cullough, George H. May, H. 
Pierce, F. D. Shore, A. Spink, E. Smith, E. E. 
Shaver, H. O. Shelley, Clyde Taylor, E. W. Travis, 
P. M. Ulsch, H. S. Valentine, Edward Vrieze and 
C. J. Williamson. 





— 


MODEL BOOTH DESIGNS FOR EXHIBITORS 
New ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 4.—Expecting a heavy 
demand for its exhibits at the county fairs during 
the fall, the advertising 
and trade extension de- — 


Mr. Hogue also brought out the point that New 
York and the Atlantic seaboard were tremendous 
consumers of lumber, but were without knowledge 
as to Pacific coast woods. The war had done a 
definite work in acquainting consumers somewhat 
with the points of merit of Coast lumber, but much 
remained to be done. ‘‘One of our tasks now is to 
edueate the people of the East to the fact that 
Washington fir, in tensile strength, is one of the 
best light woods in the world,’’ he said. He fore- 
casted the time when the entire country would look 
to Washington fir producing regions as the main 
source of its lumber supply. 

EK. H. Hatch, president of the 100% Club, con- 
ducted the joint luncheon. 





ASKS OPINIONS ON NEW RATE ADVANCE 

New York City, N. Y., Aug. 4.—W. 8. Phippen, 
traffic manager of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in conjunction with B. C. 
Currie, chairman of the railroad and transporta- 
tion committee, actuated by the reports that the 
Railroad Administration contemplates another ad- 





partment of the Southern 
Pine Association is pre- 
paring to take care of this 
demand. For several weeks 
it has had an expert model 
maker evolving a num- 
ber of new designs which 
are now practically ready 
for distribution to retail- 
ers or others who may 
care to use them in con- 
nection with their booths 
at expositions. Photo- 
graphs of these exhibits 
and literature describing 
them will be furnished 
those who are interested 
and they may select such 
exhibits as they may de- 
sire, which will be fur- 
nished free of charge by 
the association, even the 
transportation charges 
both ways being paid. 
Judging from the num- 
ber of requests that have 
been made, there will be 
many who will desire an 
exhibit and the Southern i 











i 





Pine Association urges 
them to make their re- 
quest at the earliest pos- 
sible moment if they ex- 
pect to be taken care of. 





TELLS OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE EAST 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 2.—Seattle wholesale lum- 
bermen this week sat in at a joint luncheon with 
the 100% Club in welcoming prominent lumbermen 
who were on their way to Mount Rainier. The 
guest of honor and principal speaker was Chester 
J. Hogue, in charge of the New York headquar- 
ters of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
He was secured for the meeting by Robert B. 
Allen, secretary-manager of the West Coast asso- 
ciation, and by Roy A. Dailey, secretary-manager 
of the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association. Other 
guests were J. A. Newlin, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; C. E. Paul, engineer, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago; J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, 
Mo. ; C. Dionne, secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas; J. S. Williams, sec- 
_ shingle branch of the West Coast associa- 
jon, 

In his speech Mr. Hogue brought out pointedly 
the fact that there is an identity of interest with 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. ‘‘The day 
when they have felt that each has had nothing in 
common with the others is passing,’’ he said. ‘‘ All 
are beginning to realize that they are necessary to 
One another. They are like the supports of a three- 
legged stool—take any one away, and the whole 
structure becomes unstable and likely to fall.’’ 


Southern pine exhibit (combination of single and knocked down frames with re- 
volving panels), showing samples of flat and edge grain flooring; bevel sid- 
ing, and drop siding. 


vance in freight rates, is sending out bulletins to 
members seeking their opinions on this matter. 
The members are requested to state whether they 
favor a further advance in freight rates at this 
time and if so, how much and what form the ad- 
vance should take. That is, should it be on a per- 
centage basis or a flat increase and also should 
the advance apply to .all commodities, including 
lumber and forest products? 

The question is asked whether the increase in 
freight rates will not be another deterrent in the 
nation-wide home building program. Members are 
asked to inform the traffic department giving their 
ideas so that the matter may be taken up with 
the Railroad Administration. 

Another bulletin deals with the expected car 
shortage and members are urged to take full ad- 
vantage of the carrying capacity of cars, as heavy 
loading and prompt release of equipment are mate- 
rial factors in increasing the car supply, lessening 
congestion and improving the service. 





SOUTHERN PINE MILL GRADERS CONFER 


NEw Or LEANS, La., Aug. 4.—A conference of 
southern pine mill graders, under the auspices of 
the Southern Pine Association’s inspection depart- 
ment, will be held at the Edwards House, Jackson, 
Miss., on Aug. 12. This is the first of the new 
series of graders’ conferences to be scheduled in 
territory east of the Mississippi River, but others 


will soon be announced. During July three con- 
ferences were held in trans-Mississippi territory, 
namely, at Trinity, Tex., at Mansfield and at 
Rochelle, La. 





ONTARIO RETAILERS’ FIRST FROLIC 


Parry Sounp, Ont., Aug. 5.—Seventy Ontario 
retail lumber dealers have just completed their first 
annual midsummer outing after visiting the saw- 
mills and woodworking plants at Penetanguishene, 
Midland, Victoria Harbor and Parry Sound. At 
each place visited they were welcomed with open 
arms and the local police force was given a holi- 
day which he enjoyed greatly. 

The dealers learned many things they had never 
suspected about culls and green lumber and chicken 
dinners and summer hotel fairies. Some of them 
also experienced the dangers of acute nerve shock 
produced by bass fishing. On the way north a 
number of the dealers talked about business and 
how hard it had been to get away. On the way 
home the talk was all about next year’s trip. 

J. B. Reid, of Toronto, vice president of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was © 
the official guide and father of the party. He led 
the field at every turn and came home fresher than 
any other member in the party. 





PROMOTION BUREAU’S REPORT 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 4.—The report of the pro- 
motion bureau of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, delivered by 
Chairman M. P. McCullough at the summer meet- 
ing at Mackinac Island last week, received too 
late for insertion in the Aug. 2 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, was in brief a summary of the 
activities of the bureau during the last year. 

Considerable special publicity literature is being 
sent periodically to retailers giving briefly an idea 
of the work of the bureau and how it may help the 
retailer and also bringing attention to the merits 
of the product of the White Cedar Shingle Asso- 
ciation. A new trade mark has been adopted by 
the shingle association called the ‘‘ Half Century’’ 
brand which covers the best grade of shingles made 
by the members. Literature detailing how to lay 
a ‘*Half Century’’ roof is sent out to aid the re- 
tailers in their sales. 

Retailers are told of the codperation that is 
offered them in promoting hemlock and birch and 
a special folder on the use of northern hardwoods 
is enclosed with all correspondence and also sent 
to architects. 

A booklet is in preparation stating the compara- 
tive adaptability of northern hardwoods for dif- 
ferent industrial purposes. Arrangements have 
been made with the Maple Flooring Association 
so that the promotion bureau may use some of the 
pamphlets of that association describing the 
proper finishing of birch and maple floors. 

Advertising space has been increased consider- 
ably to keep before the public the idea of the rela- 
tive merits of hemlock and birch and it is planned 
to lay increasing emphasis upon the use of birch 
flooring. The bureau coéperates with the retailers 
in preparing their birch and hemlock advertising 
and also helps in installing service rooms. 

If so desired the retailers are furnished with 
colored advertising slides over their own names 
and the large number of requests for the slides has 
been immensely gratifying. A number of colored 
slides have also been prepared ‘describing the 
‘Korn Keep’? silo for the use of county agents in 
their lecture work and it is found that the univer- 
sities and the county agents are anxious to co- 
operate with the bureau in this kind of work. It 
is planned to have special slides prepared for high 
schools or exhibits of materials made in suitable 
form to accompany a lecture. These are to be sent 
to high schools thruout Wisconsin and Michigan 
with a suggestion that time be set aside for a lec- 
ture by one of the teachers on the native woods of 
the State and their uses. The association’s office is 
busy preparing material for State fair exhibits, 
which work is in personal charge of Inspector 
MeDonald. This year the exhibits will be even 
more extensive than heretofore. 
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OHIO RETAILERS SEEK TRADE HARMONY 


Take Steps to Eliminate Common Causes of Controversy Between Shippers and Retailers of Lumber— 
Several Remedial Measures Recommended— New District Organizations Perfected 


CepAk Point, On10, Aug. 4.—Definite steps taken 
toward permanent elimination of controversies be- 
tween shippers and retailers of lumber in Ohio, 
was the outstanding feature at the convention of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
which closed here Saturday. The move was the 
result of conferences over individual controversies 
held by arbitration committees of the retailers and 
the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Repre- 
sentatives for the retailers included H. A. Kilmer, 
president of the association, and from the Gordon 
Lumber Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio; C. C. Martin of the 
C. ©. Martin Lumber Co., Luckey, Ohio; W. G. 
Smith, of the Lyman Hawkins Lumber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; C. P. Stearns, of the Lockland Lumber Co., 
Lockland, Ohio. Wholesalers were represented by 
the executive secretary, W, L. Goodnow, Cincinnati, 
acting with the trade ethics committee; Bén L. Ste- 





Hl. A. KILMER, OAK HARBOR, OHIO; 
President Retailers’ Association 


phens, of the B. L. Stephens Lumber Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, and Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

In resolutions drawn up by this arbitration 
group, is seen elimination of shortage in car ship- 
ments. The substance of these resolutions will be 
compiled in printed form and distributed among 
members of both retail and shipping organizations. 
In a sense they will represent the lumber law and 
will be the basis for future business. 

Thru this medium shippers are urged to conserve 
freight and economize in railroad service by loading 
ears to capacity, instead of loading minimum 
weight cars, as has been the tendency in the past. 
Retailers seek to obtain full cars on orders placed 
before the advance in the market. 

To codperate with the shippers, it will be the 
duty of the retailer to specify the number of thou- 
sand feet they ordered, rather than to refer to their 
orders as ‘‘carloads.’’ They also will be expected 
to anticipate their wants so as to obtain the great- 
est service and efficiency from the railroads. Deal- 
ers who are unable to handle maximum loads should 
be specifie as to the number of feet expected when 
placing orders. 

From thirty to forty complaints of members 
against shippers and about six complaints of ship- 
pers against retailers were passed upon by the 
yoard of arbitration. This resulted in the drawing 
ip of rules to cover such cases in the future, and 
thus do away with such complaints. 

Many of the complaints of retailers against ship- 
pers showed that retailers have failed to specify 
railroad delivery. Henceforth it will be expected 
that buyers will specify their railroad delivery de- 
sired. To this end the committee has recommended 
that an order blank be prepared in triplicate form 
to cover this and other details commonly overlooked 
by the retailer in placing his order. These official 
order blanks will be supplied free to members by 
the Ohio retailers’ association. A copy of these 
orders will be filed with the seeretary, Findley M. 
Torrence, at association headquarters in Xenia, 
Ohio. 

An effort to obtain recognition from shippers on 
deferred orders will be made. A survey of de- 
ferred orders was placed with the arbitration com- 
mittee by Mr. Torrence. This survey was prepared 








in chronological form and covered orders from 
March 11, 1916, to the present. 

In many instances it was shown that the associa- 
tion’s correspondence and telegrams concerning 
these deferred orders have been ignored by ship- 
pers, altho registered mail had been accepted. It 
was shown that excuses advanced by shippers for 
failure to deliver were in many instances obviously 
inconsistent. ‘To settle this problem, it has been 
recommended that the assistant secretary of the 
retailers’ association be instructed to tour the 
South and investigate the circumstances delaying 
delivery of orders, and to ascertain the responsibil- 
ity of firms alleged to have ignored the associa- 
tion’s correspondence, 

William F. Kilmer has been appointed to the 
post of assistant secretary and will undertake this 
work at an early date. Mr, Kilmer returned recent- 
ly from active war service abroad, where he was 
with the signal corps. He is a graduate forester 
from Biltmore Forestry School, and has had wide 
mill experience, mostly on the Pacifie coast. He is 
also the official grader and inspector for the asso- 
ciation. In this work the association has previously 
had a committee out, which paid its own expenses. 
During his service abroad Mr. Kilmer was located 
in the Argonne forest, where about five or six years 
before he took his post graduate course. 

In connection with the deferred shipments’ angle 
the survey will be read at district and State asso- 
ciation meetings to be held this year. 

One of the most important subjects brought up 
was that of discounts, and according to a ruling at 
this meeting, this phase of controversy may be set- 
tled for all time. It is proposed that the date of 
the freight bill show the date of arrival of cars 
and that this should be the basis of discount 
terms. The mecting also went on record for ealling 
the attention of the members of the Ohio associa- 
tion to the fact that ‘‘a per cent ten days,’’ does 
not mean eleven days or longer. 

An effort will be made by the retailers’ organiza- 
tion to ascertain the responsibility of manufactur- 
ers’ associations supplying this territory to deter- 
mine what the association membership insignia 
stand for on members’ stationery. This move is 
prompted by the fact that the insignia on manu- 
facturers’ stationery have always been construed 
as an indieation of reliability and assurance of 
conscientious grading, tallying and delivery. Ac- 
cording to officials of the association it has come 
to their attention that some associations do not in 
any way underwrite the responsibility of their 
members, nor do they have them subscribe to any 
code of ethics with the retailers. 

According to Mr. Goodnow, a special meeting of 
the executive committee of his organization will be 
salled later in August, to discuss the findings ar- 
rived at at this meeting, and in all probability they 
will be passed as favored by the retailers. 

‘*Hach year has seen a large number of contro- 
versies on these and other subjects come up for 
diseussion,’’ said Mr. Torrence. ‘‘ Each year they 
have been settled to the satisfaction of the indi- 
viduals concerned, perhaps, but not necessarily to 
the trade at large in Ohio. This is because no 
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definite step has been taken to eliminate their recur- 
rence, This year we decided that some permanent 
elimination of these problems should be made pos- 
sible, and the action at this meeting is the result. 
We shall spread thruout the State the results of this 
action, and it goes without saying that the mem- 
bers will abide by them. This information will be 
distributed to all members thru the district organ- 
izations.’? 

Formation of two new district organizations was 
accomplished at this meeting. These will be Dis- 
tricts Nos. 20 and 21. The former will include 
Medina, Lorain, Ashland and Richland counties, 
and No, 21 Huron, Erie, Sandusky and Ottawa 
counties. Each will have approximately twenty- 
five members. There are ten districts already or- 
ganized in Ohio, and it is expected that the State 
will soon be covered with twenty-four districts. 





KF. M. TORRENCE, XENIA, OHIO; 
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Final districting of the State is expected to be ac- 
complished at the next meeting of the Ohio re- 
tailers’ association at Dayton. 

District 21 will perfect its organization on Aug. 
7 at Fremont, Ohio. Steps toward permanent or- 
ganization of District 20 were taken at this meet- 
ing under the leadership of State Secretary Find- 
ley M. Torrence. Mr. Torrence explained the 
method of organization and the means for codpera- 
tion with the State body by the district associations. 
He laid stress on the value of publicity to the trade 
in its respective districts by distribution of news 
of its activities to local’ newspapers. He advised 
of the formation of district committees, including 
publicity, credit, cost, entertainment and exchange 
of stocks. 

Temporary officers for District 20 were appointed 
at this meeting. They are C. J. Clebore, Elyria, 
chairman, and R. C. Garretson, Ashland, secretary. 
Mr. Torrence will call a meeting for permanent or- 
ganization of this district at Elyria for Aug. 12, to 
be held at 6 p. m. 

Example of local or district codperation among 
members of the industry was illustrated by Karl 
Aschbacher, of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply 
Co., Toledo, who is also acting secretary for the 
Toledo lumber organization. Mr. Aschbacher told 
of the uniting of lumber interests in connection 
with the placing of orders by the Government for 
the building of nitrate plants at Toledo during the 
war. He told how the exchange of stocks plan 
worked out admirably in this operation, and how 
firms with surplus stocks were able to move them 
by placing their listings with the committee that 
had this work in charge. Not only did the firms 
move their material quickly in this way, but because 
of the close coéperation of the lumber interests 
among themselves and with the committee im 
charge, the Government representatives obtained 
at least some of the different kinds of material 
they wanted in less than twenty-four hours after 
the order was placed with the committee. The same 
plan worked out well in connection with the build- 
ing of the arena at Toledo when the Dempsey-Wil- 
lard fight was put on. 

At the luncheon on Saturday, Roger E, Simmons, 
who was commissioned by the Government early 11 
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the war to investigate lumber trade conditions in 
Russia, was the speaker. He was caught in the 
chaos that swept tii:it country when the Bolsheviki 
took possession an! missed death at their hands by 
a few hours only thru a timely escape from prison. 
His investigation of timber and the conditions un- 
der which Russia is struggling have been set forth 
in detail previously in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Other speakers at the dinner were H. R. Isherwood, 
of the retail service department, and R. 8. Whiting, 
architectural and building code service director, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. W. D. Magruder, president of the Union As- 
sociation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, and 
member of the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was chairman of this part of the meeting. 

The social activities of the meeting were directed 
as usual by the Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, under the leadership of 
John A. Bartelle, secretary, of Toledo. Mr. Bar- 
telle made a special effort to have recently returned 
soldiers, members of the association, present at 
this meeting. About fifty members have returned 
in the last few weeks, and many of them were pres- 
ent at this gathering. Among them were Clifford 
L.. Gorton, of the Marion Lumber Co., Marion, 
Ohio; C. M. Herron, Brown-Graves-Vincent Co., 
Akron; Jack R. Corf, Brasher Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus; E, A. Mahoney, Whitmer-Jackson Sash & Door 
Co., Cleveland; V. D. Mahoney, Ohio representative 
of the Pacific Coast Lumber Co., headquarters 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland. One member of the sales- 
men’s association, Brig. Gen. 8S. P. Stanbery, was 
cited for distinguished service abroad, and will be 
decorated by Gen. Pershing when the latter arrives 
in the United States. 

Another returning member is John R. King, of 
the Crane Lumber Co., Cincinati, who with 
Mr.’Gorton, was in charge of the mechanics repair 
shops at Chateau Thierry. Near this battle point, 
according to Mr. Gorton, the division in which they 
were the directors put up sixteen factory buildings, 
handled 1,000,000 feet of American oak, 1,000,000 
feet of American southern pine, and one-half mil- 
lion feet of white pine. They handled large quan- 
tities of native material for spokes and felloe 
stocks. They averaged unloading daily fifty-six 
cars of 8,000 feet each. Most of the lads in this 
division were from the Pacifie coast. 

At this meeting a strong delegation of salesmen 
from the Robert Hixon Lumber Co. was present. 
An informal meeting to discuss conditions in the 
respective territories handled by these members 
was held under the direction of Frank S. Smith, 
general sales manager, Toledo. Representatives of 
the Hixon interests came from Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana, 

On Friday while the members were enjoying 
some relaxation in Lake Erie, Ben L. Stephens, of 
the B. L. Stephens Lumber Co., Toledo, proved him- 
self a hero by rescuing a woman bather in danger 
of drowning. 





CONVICTED FOR LEAVING CAMPFIRE 

PORTLAND, ORE., AUG. 2.—Everett Gahringer 
plead guilty to the charge of leaving a campfire un- 
extinguished at Silver Creek, Chelan National 
Forest, before Justice of the Peace T. W. Cowan, 
at Entiat, Wash., July 28, and paid a fine of $10 
and costs. 

Forest officers James McKenzie and Everett Dick 
discovered the fire Sunday and put it out. While 
they were making examinations looking toward the 
collection of information for evidence, the party of 
campers, consisting of Mr. Gahringer and several 
other fishermen, appeared on the scene. When 
questioned they admitted they had caused the fire. 
Mr. Gahringer assumed full responsibility and was 
requested to appear before the court at Entiat 
Monday afternoon. 

The evidence showed that he had poured two 
buckets of water on the fire and had thought it 
extinguished. In consideration of this, and also 
of his youthfulness, a light fine was imposed. 
However, Justice Cowan explained the gravity of 
the offense with which he was charged, and an- 
nounced his intention of imposing heavy fines in 
more flagrant cases. 





BUILT OF WOOD AND STILL IN USE 


Drxon, Inu., Aug. 6.—Nachusa Tavern, in this 
town, is a good proof of the worth of wood as a 
building material. The original building, which is 
still standing, was erected at Dixon (then Dixon’s 
Ferry), on the trail between Galena and Peoria 
where it crossed the Rock River, in 1837, by a stock 
company organized for the purpose under authoriza- 
tion of the Illinois legislature by special enactment. 
It was enlarged in 1855 and remodeled after the 
war; a mansard was added in 1880, and it was en- 
larged again in 1894. When it was built in 1837 
it was the largest hotel west of Chicago, and it is 
still one of the best. Nachusa, for whom it was 
named, was John Dixon, called ‘‘ Nachusa,’’ mean- 
ing white hair, because of that adornment. 


FEDERAL OFFICIAL TO INVESTIGATE STRIKE 

CoEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO, Aug. 2.—Standing firmly 
behind the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
and the open shop, the owners of the Coeur d’Alene 
lumber mills this week declared they were ‘‘ doing 
business as usual’’ in spite of the strike called 
Monday by the Timberworkers’ Union. With the 
answer of the mill operators that they would not 
deal with the Timberworkers’ Union and would 
deal only with the ‘‘Four L’s,’’? Gen. Robert M. 
MeWade, conciliation commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, left Friday for Wallace to investi- 
gate labor disturbances in the mining district. The 
lumber strike will remain undisturbed in its dead- 
‘ock until Gen. MeWade returns to Coeur d’Alene 
on Aug. 9 for a final attempt at arbitration. 

While the Rutledge Timber Co., the Blackwell 
Lumber Co. and the Winton Lumber Co. lost some 
men because of the strike of the members of the 
Timberworkers’ Union, all three mills report they 
are running as usual. ‘‘We told Gen. MeWade that 
we did not see how we could recognize two different 
organizations without creating strife around the 
mills,’’? said Huntington Taylor, manager of the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co. ‘‘We informed him 
that we recognize the ‘Four L’s’ and the open 
shop, and that there is absolutely no discrimination 
between members of the ‘Four L’s,’ the Timber- 
workers’ Union and the unorganized men. No men 
have been dismissed except for just cause. We ree- 
ognize the ‘Four L’s’ because it is the organization 
composed of the greatest number of our best men.’’ 





LUMBERMAN HERO IS HONORED 


LisErty, Mo., Aug. 4.—Sergt. John Mace, of 
the 140th Infantry, who before enlistment was 
employed as a 
teamster by the 
James Costello 
Lumber Co., re- 
ceived the dis- 
tinguished serv- 
ice cross for 
conspicuous gal- 
lantry shown in 
cleaning up an 
enemy machine 
gun nest in the 
Argonne _fight- 
ing on Sept. 28. 
At the Liberty 
picnic recently 
held here Sergt. 
Mace was _in- 
duced to tell of 
the feat which 
won the decora- 
tion. He and 
six privates had 
volunteered to 
take a machine Z 
gun that was holding up the advance of his = 
talion. Three of the men were quickly killed an 
three others wounded. Mace kept on alone, and, 
altho his gun was shot from his hands and he was 
wounded by a grenade, he succeeded by effectual 
use of his revolver in cleaning up the nest. He 
was in the hospital three months from his wounds. 
It is interesting to note that out of a total of 
sixty-three distinguished service crosses awarded 
by the Government seven have been bestowed upon 
Missouri boys. 
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MAKES BID FOR EXPORT TRADE 


New Or.EAns, La., AuG. 4.—How one enterpris- 
ing lumber company is going after export trade is 
indicated in the plans of the A. J. Higgins Lum- 
ber & Export Co., (Ine.) to reach foreign buyers 
thru the medium of advertising space in several 
European and South American journals. The Hig- 
gins company, with loading ports having private 
timber booms and lumber storage yards at New Or- 
leans and Beaumont, Tex., declares that it is amply 
prepared to ‘‘make full shipments of any Ameri- 
can wood from any American port where ocean 
tonnage may be obtained.’’ 





COMMENT ON CHIEF FORESTER’S POLICY 


Orrawa, CANADA, Aug. 4.—The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN’S recent publication of the argument for 
and against compulsory forestry on private timber 
lands, between H. S. Graves, chief forester of the 
United States, and R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the 
Newsprint Service Bureau, has drawn special com- 
ment from the Canadian Forestry Association, 
which in a bulletin says: 


Mr. Kellogg’s criticism is not unlike what is com- 
monly heard in Canada in respect to any State inter- 
ference with old established logging methods that in 
certain places and in certain particulars may be the 
antithesis of conservation. In Canada, however, one 
finds progressive lumbermen and paper manufacturers 
openly critical of such ill-working blanket regulations 





as are involved in the diameter limit and not at all un- 
willing to adopt improved methods if only they are 
made mandatory and at least province wide. Local 
forestry, patchy conservation, has taken no hold 
whatever in Canada nor can it get far anywhere. 

Many Canadians have said, after Mr. Kellogg’s man- 
ner, “Forestry must pay. Forestry must be econom- 
ically sound to succeed.” This is open to a dozen 
interpretations. Is a cutting system that makes a tidy 
fortune for a jobber and yet so exhausts a timber tract 
as to close down an industrial town economically 
sound? It is sound, indeed, within the limited sense 
of the jobber’s economy. It is quite unsound and po- 
litically crazy as a community enterprise. Whose eco- 
nomic soundness is to receive first consideration ? Ap- 
parently the head of the United States Forest Service 
makes the security of the State his starting point. No 
doubt Mr. Kellogg also would subscribe to that. The 
rest is a matter of method. Mr. Graves inclines toward 
legislative compulsion, believing that twenty years of 
educational method have not affected conditions on 
private lands and that while logging systems may be 
uncomfortably regulated, the changed order will be 
uniform and therefore acceptable. 





ACQUIRE BIG STAND OF PINE TIMBER 


New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 4.—Sheffield Bridge- 
water, A, J. Peavy and associates last week com- 
pleted a deal for the purchase of more than 100,- 
000,000 feet of standing pine timber in Winn 
Parish, La., from William Edenborne, of New Or- 
leans. The consideration has not been published, 
but it is announced that the purchasers will pro- 
ceed at once to complete the organization of a com- 
pany to manufacture the timber. Mr. Bridgewater 
who recently resigned the general managership of 
the Tremont Lumber Co., will have the active man- 
agement of the new concern, according to report. 
The people of Winnfield are seeking to secure the 
new enterprise and have offered to donate a 60- 
acre tract just outside the town limits for a mill 
site. 


SYNDICATE TO ABSORB LUMBER CONCERN 


LitttE Rock, Ark., Aug. 5.—It was announced 
Saturday that, Sept. 1, a local syndicate would 
take over all the holdings of the William Farrell 
Lumber Co. in Pulaski, Saline and Grant counties 
approximating 48,000 acres. The transfer repre- 
sents a consideration of about $500,000. The com- 
pany which will take over the business is being 
formed by Boyle & Connor of Little Rock. The 
mill at Farrell, Ark., will continue to operate until 
all the timber is cut, when the lands will be placed 
on the market for agricultural purposes. 

The new company will have John F. Boyle, Little 
Rock, as president, succeeding S. H. Fullerton, of 
St. Louis. R. E. Farrell will continue as secretary 
of the new company, and J. W. House, jr., will be 
the company’s attorney. 


SLACK COOPERAGE INTERESTS MEET 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—V. W. Krafft, secretary 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
reports that a meeting of the slack cooperage in- 
terests located in the Shenandoah Valley and con- 
tiguous territory was held at Winchester, Va., July 
30. The meeting was well attended by representa- 
tive slack barrel manufacturers, and a majority of 
the non-members present affiliated themselves with 
the association. A permanent group organization 
was formed, with J. L. Borden, of B. F.. Borden & 
Co. (Ltd.), Fort Royal, Va., as chairman. The 
apple barrel demand was discussed. Another meet- 
ing will be held in September. 

It is also announced by Mr. Krafft that the 
pine heading group will meet in Birmingham, Ala., 
Aug. 19, and the coiled elm hoop group in Mem- 
phis, Aug. 20. 


VARNISHED ENDS WEAKEN GLUE JOINTS 


MapIson, Wis., Aug. 4.—That glue joints be- 
tween wood surfaces which have been coated with 
shellac or varnish have low or very erratic 
strength has been shown by tests made in the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory. Sixty 
pairs of test blocks were prepared in which either 
one or both surfaces had been coated with shellac 
or varnish and were joined together with either 
casein or animal glue. Many of them fell apart 
before testing, and all that held together long 
enough to be tested sheared apart in the glue 
joint and not in the wood. 

The highest strength valued obtained was 1,712 
pounds a square inch, which is low for casein 
glue, and the other values were 1,000 pounds a 
square inch or less, proving conclusively that all 
shellac or varnish should be carefully removed 
before the wood is glued if a high degree of 
strength is desired. 














THE AVERAGE price of all commodities, according 
to the Bankers’ Commodity Price Index, stood at 
$639.96 on May 1, compared with $616.17 April 1, 
and $608.33 for May, 1918. 
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Single Taxers’ Distinction Between 


The agitation of single taxers in favor of the so- 
called Ralston bill intended for submission to Con- 
gress (altho as far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
knows it has not yet been actually introduced) has 
raised a question of proper theories of timber taxa- 
tion inasmuch as that bill proposes to place a Fed- 
eral tax upon all lands in large holdings, as well as 
upon their natural resources of forests and min- 
erals. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already 
published a criticism of this bill by Isaiah Skeels 
and also a letter from the author of the bill, J. H. 
Ralston, a Washington attorney, whose only sug- 
gestion for escaping undoubted difficulties of ap- 
plying an annual tax on timber is the nationaliza- 
tion of all the forest supplies of the country—an 
entirely impracticable expedient. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Ralston referred to a 
study of this subject which had been made by 
Louis 8. Murphy, acting chief of State Codpera- 
tion for the United States Forest Service. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at its own request has re- 
ceived from this gentleman contributions which en- 
tirely clear up the situation and offer an inter- 
pretation of the basic theories of single tax which 
furnish a form of taxation for timber entirely sat- 
isfactory to the lumberman and forester. 

Mr. Murphy’s letter dated July 18 and addressed 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in full as follows: 


Mr. Cone’s letter of June 17 addressed to Mr. Graves 
was, in his absence, referred to me for reply. I am 
very glad to send you a copy of the published report of 
the single tax study referred to. This study was taken 
up as a personal matter for the reason that at that 
time the question did not seem to be of sufficient impor- 
tance for the Service to take cognizance of it. 

The study, which was undertaken in the summer of 
1913, grew out of a letter of inquiry to the Forest 
Service from the California Timberland Owners’ Asso- 
ciation concerning the effect upon their holdings of the 
adoption of the single tax constitutional amendment 
then being agitated. The subject was entirely new to 
us here in the Service and consequently any and all 
persons were called on to assist in answering it. Prof. 
F. R. Fairchilds, of Yale, was then a consulting special- 
ist in the Service on all forest tax matters. He, 
however, was unable to furnish any information from 
his own personal study of the question. He merely 
passed on to us the hearsay and general impressions 
which had come to him previously as a result of a 
similar campaign in Oregon. Nor could single taxers, 
many of whom were consulted, give us any more con- 
crete information. Among these latter was J. H. 
Ralston, the author of the bill in question. So far 
as he may be said to have had any on this subject, 
at that time his ideas on the question of the applica- 
tion of single tax to forests were very vague. He felt 
that planted and other cultural forms of forests grown 
as a result of man’s efforts should undoubtedly be 
regarded as a crop and be entirely exempt from taxa- 
tion under the single tax. In fact, he was inclined to 
go further and regard the natural growth forest as a 
crop and to include all such in the exempted class, too. 
The fact that they were not produced by labor caused 
him to have some misgivings, Gosever. He accordingly 
was inclined then, as he appears to be now, judgin 
from what he has written, to seek refuge in nationa 
ownership as a means of eliminating all possibility of 
making a mistake one way or the other. 

It was at this juncture, with no satisfactory decision 
possible one way or the other, that I undertook to 
earry the inquiry thru to some logical conclusion. A 
search of the literature of the movement for direct 
references to forests, or to mines which are in a similar 
class, proved equally fruitless, except as it revealed an 
insight into the single tax itself. With a full under- 
standing of this it became evident that our commonly 
accepted theory of the forest yield tax was as adapt- 
able to the single tax as it was to the general property 
tax—better so, in some respects. This conclusion was 
reached just prior to the holding of a national single 
tax conference in Washington. Accordingly the oppor- 
tunity was sought to present a concrete proposal 
concerning the application of the single tax to forests. 

This was, on the whole, very favorably received and 
a committee was appointed to canvass the situation. 
The published report in the Public, which is being sent 
you, tells its own story. Several hundred replies came 
in from that canvass from all over the country and 
abroad. The proposal was overwhelmingly approved, 
90 percent of the replies, as I recall it, being favorable. 

Subsequently, at the request of the editor, an article 
was prepared on the subject for inclusion in the “Single 
Tax Year Book,” a manuscript copy of which article is 
enclosed. The article itself was not used because the 
subject was handled from a controversial angle. The 
substance of it, however, appears in the substituted 
article under the title of ‘Taxation of Forest and Min- 
eral Lands.’ Unfortunately the plagiarist author of 
this article was himself not sufficiently sure of his 
ground to make a straight-out, unqualified statement 
of the principle involved, tho it is sufficiently plain 
for all intents and purposes so far, at least, as concerns 
forests. He wobbles badly when it comes to mines. 

A third enclosure is being sent, a copy of a personal 
letter to a farmer in Michigan replying to an official 
letter in which the subject of single tax was incidentally 
brought up by him. This letter is being enclosed be- 
cause it presents the question from the opposite angle. 
It explains the single tax to the timber land owner 
instead of, as in the other two enclosures, explaining 
the timber land owner’s position to the single taxer. 
It therefore may be helpful to you. 

I was very much interested in Isaiah Skeel’s article 
in the July 5 number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Altho it is admirable in many respects, he has missed 
the real point. If you should care to present the single 


} Pp. 224, Single Tax Year Book, Joseph Dana Miller, 
Editor, Single Tax Review Publishing Company, Pub- 
lisher. ( Sun Building, New York City.) 


tax case as it really is you are at liberty to use any of 
the material accompanying this letter or a specially 
prepared article might be arranged for. 


The enclosures referred to in the above letter in- 
clude the forestry number of the Public, a weekly 
single tax publication, dated Feb. 26, 1915. It de- 
votes considerable attention to the relation of sin- 
gle tax and forestry. It appears from matter pub- 
lished herein that at the Joseph Fels conference 
held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 15-17, 1914, Mr. 
Murphy introduced a resolution upon this subject 
which was seconded by Thomas G. Shearman of 
Washington, D. C. Joseph Fels was a wealthy soap 
manufacturer and an ardent admirer of the single 
tax policy and at his death left a fund for single 
tax promotion. 

The resolution by Mr. Murphy was as follows: 


WHEREAS, The conservation of our forests is vital to 
the prosperity of every citizen and every industry and 
to the continued welfare of the nation ; and 

WHEREAS, The taxing annually, as a land value, of 
the value of standing timber is unjust, encourages the 
premature cutting of the forests and discourages the 
practice of forestry by which a new forest crop may 
most surely be secured ; and 

WHEREAS, The single tax movement stands for con- 
servation in its most fundamental and comprehensive 
form; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that 
the single tax as applied to forest lands should provide 
for: 

(1) An annual tax on the value of the bare land for 
that purpose to which it is best adapted by its location 
and physical character; and 

(2) A “cutting’” or “yield” tax on all timber matured 
in the virgin forests, the tax to be collected from the 
timberland owner when said timber is actually cut; the 
stumpage value at the time of cutting being taken as 
the basis for the tax ; and 

(3) The exemption from taxation of all planted or 
other forms of ‘“‘second growth” forests grown and 
matured under man’s supervision, 


This issue of the Public also contained a blank 
upon which an expression upon the resolution was 
asked from the single taxers of the country. This 
blank was as follows and it will be noticed that the 
resolution was at the approval of James H. Dillard, 
chairman of the conference: 


Land and Standing Timber Explained 


face, is a capitalized value; the second, that of the 
timber, is rent, uncapitalized. When we purchase land 
we purchase, among other things, the privilege of col- 
lecting ‘‘soil rent,’’ but when we purchase the standing 
timber we purchase the ‘timber rent” itself. In other 
words, the stumpage price of timber in the virgin forest 
is the premium (or “rent’?) which the lumberman pays 
to the landowner for the privilege of logging a par- 
ticular piece of timber in place of another, less access- 
ible or of poorer quality, where the same expenditure of 
labor force would produce less wealth. , 

But why, it may be asked, is not the stumpage value 
of virgin timber simply the accumulated soil rent? If 
the timber was the produce of labor it would be that 
and more. Lut therein lies the difference between the 
stumpage value of virgin timber which is ‘‘timber rent” 
and the stumpage value of timber grown by man’s exer: 
tion, which is “wealth,” and comprises accumulated 
“soil rent” and “wages” (or capital). The timber rent 
of a virgin forest is directly comparable to the mineral 
rent of a mine. The land is scarcely more than a 
storage place for the standing virgin timber and has a 
rental value entirely apart from it. 

There are, of course, other elements in the stumpage 
value of most virgin timber which has been in private 
ownership for any considerable time, for the owner may 
have contributed protection, have built roads and rail- 
roads and improved the driving qualities of the stream, 
each of which would enhance the value of his par- 
ticular piece of timber. But certainly the net stumpage 
value, after the human elements have been deducted, is 
properly ‘‘timber rent.” 


Besides this difference in denominational values of 
land and timber we have different forms of rental. 
Strictly speaking, land devoted to the production of 
timber yields the same kind of rental that the timber 
does, namely, a periodic one, but as in most forms of 
production land is capable of yielding up its rental 
annually, I shall not press the point of making an 
exception of forested land. With timber, however, we 
must, it seems to me, recognize and make allowance for 
this periodicity. 

The forest tree actually yields up its store but once 
in a generation, and that is when it is mature and is 
cut. We may trade in the rental which it represents 
standing in the virgin forest, but the fact remains that 
the actual rental can only be collected once and by that 
process the tree is destroyed. Now if the rental is 
yielded once, is it not logical to tax it once, when it is 
yielded, as we do the rental of the land itself? Is it 
not, in fact, quite illogical to collect the rental by frac- 
tional annual instalments, making it possible for the 
landowner who cuts his timber now to escape paying 
the full amount of rental of such timber, while making 
another owner who may actually be performing a public 





I am in entire agreement with the foregoing and ask that you record your vote on the ballot provided 


below for that purpose and that you return the same promptly. 


Those particularly who do not agree with 


the proposals of the resolution are urged to send in with their ballots any criticisms they may have to 
offer so that the committee may have the full benefit of such criticism in its work of summarizing the 


ballot. 
Feb. 22, 1915. 


Respectfully submitted, 
James H. Dillard, Chairman. 





The Forestry Resolution Committee, 
Care Joseph Fels Fund Commission, 
Blymer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
I desire to be recorded as 
principles for applying the single tax to forests. 


(date) 


Please do not fail to vote and to return promptly with any criticisms you" may ‘have ‘to make 


name and address are essential. 


It will be observed from Mr. Murphy’s letter 
above that something like 90 per cent of the replies 
were favorable to this resolution. 

Upon the occasion of the presentation of this 
resolution Mr. Murphy made the following remarks 
in support of it: 

With the constantly widening circle of interest which 
the single tax is commanding in the United States as 
well as in other countries, I believe we owe it to our- 
selves as well as to those whom we invite to join with 
us not only to make the principle clear, but to devote 
some little attention to pointing out its general appli- 
cation. For various reasons attention has thus far 
centered on making clear the application of the tax to 
land—that is, land surface apart from the natural 
resources in water, minerals and forests. The funda- 
mental idea there is to tax away the rental each goer as 
it is produced, thereby forcing the land to its highest 
use. When we go beyond the mere surface considera- 
tions of land and say that the values of all natural 
opportunities are land values, without making it clear 
that we nevertheless recognize a difference in the form 
of the land value requiring a modified application of the 
tax, we lay ourselves open to being misunderstood.* 

The difference between timber and soil in the virgin 
forest is not alone that of external appearance. They 
differ in their form of value and they differ as to the 
kind of rental each is capable of yielding. If we had 
been trained to think of all values which attach to land 
as “rent,” the first of these differences would need no 
explanation. Instead, our conception of land value is 
firmly linked with a capitalized value, and it is because 
we allow ourselves to generalize from that point that 
a misconception arises. 

When we deal in a timber land transaction involving 
the virgin forest we are dealing with two classes of 
values. The first of these, the value of the land sur- 


* Land in its broadest, economic sense comprises the 
four great divisions of our natural resources, namely, 
land in the narrower sense of surface area or soil; 
water, in its relation to water power, irrigation ete. ; 
minerals, including all mines, quarries, oils, natural gas 
ete., and primeval forests. Collectively these comprise 
land values and the economic use of each involves land 
rent. But it will be clearer if we recognize the four 
as yielding each a distinctive kind of rent, namely, soil 
rent, water rent, mineral rent and timber rent, respec- 
tively. Accordingly, this discussion concerns solely soil 
rent and timber rent. 


.... favorable to the adoption of the forestry resolution defining the correct 
Very truly yours, 


PRAING 3.04 00.006 ieiaawws baeneew 


Your 





service by conserving his timber for several years bear 
an unjust burden of taxation in excess of the full 
rental which his timber finally gy him? 

If we are concerned primarily in forcing the timber 
into use, then the method of applying the tax annually 
is the more effective way to go about it. If, however, 
it is fundamental justice which we seek, the idea of 
“one rental, one tax’ is, in my judgment, the proper 
one. The timber land owner is by this method being 
exempted from nothing but an injustice, of which he 
is as much entitled to be relieved as anyone else. Nor 
is the public losing anything by this method, for it will 
get all the advantages of an appreciation in value that 
the owner would get. Only let it be known that the soil 
rental will be collected annually and that the timber 
rental will be collected whenever it is yielded, and I 
venture to say that the speculative holding of land out 
of its best and most productive use, in order to collect 
the rise in value of the virgin timber, will soon cease. 
At any rate, it is as far as I feel that we should go in 
attempting to force such timber to be cut. It is, in 
fact, an entirely parallel procedure to that where the 
land alone is to be taxed since we would apply the tax 
in each case when the owner would naturally receive 
the rental. 


There seems to be little occasion for a discussion in 
detail of the propriety of exempting planted or culti- 
vated forests from taxation under the single tax plan. 
Almost without exception every single taxer with whom 
I have talked on this subject accepts the ‘forest crop 
idea at once and admits the reasonableness of exempt- 
ing it as any other crop would be exempted. Beyond 
the exemption of this class of forest, however, there 
exists a difference of opinion, some single taxers 
standing out for a tax on all natural growth. Perhaps, 
however, we would not find ourselves so far apart after 
all if each were willing to concede to the other a not 
too literal definition of the terms “planted or culti- 
vated forest” and “natural growth.” I am free to 
admit that as between the virgin forest at one end and 
the strictly artificial forest at the other, it is hard to 
draw the line exactly if we would go after every last 
unit of value which smacks of an unearned increment. | 

It is in the right turning of a phrase defining what is 
and what is not “planted or cultivated forest” and 
“natural growth” that the effect of the single tax on 
the future practice of forestry in the United States will 
be measured. I might almost venture to say that we 
could better afford to keep planted forests on the taxable 
list than to draw a too fine line on the socalled “second 
growth.” 
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Market conditions are not such in this country today 
as to permit our employing methods of artificial regen- 
eration on our forested lands as is done in Germany and 
other countries abroad. It has consequently been found 
necessary to develop an independent system of Ameri- 
ean silviculture to fit our virgin forest conditions. 
There are two principal objects which this system seeks 
to attain in the conversion of the virgin forest into the 
second growth forest. These are so to harvest the 
virgin crop that the large, mature and highly valuable 
timber will be released for present use and that the 
undeveloped trees below middle size will be conserved 
uninjured. These latter trees will at best barely cover 
the cost of their logging and manufacture, because 
producing a very low grade of material, and they also 
involve a high percentage of waste. It is upon these 
trees, too—which we hope to bring to maturity within 
the next twenty-five or thirty years—that we depend 
to produce the seed to establish the new crop and to 
help to extend our diminishing virgin supply. You 
can see, therefore, why it is essential that we extend the 
crop idea to include more than merely the planted 
forests. If we are to recognize the artificially regener- 
ated forest—the planted forest—as the only form of 
forest to be exempted from taxation and thus place at a 
disadvantage the development of the vastly more impor- 
tant forms of “second growth” with which our system 
of American silviculture is chiefly concerned, we shall 
find ourselves in a very backward and discouraging 
plight when we come to account to future generations 
for our stewardship. 

The oral presentation of the case would seem to 
cover the ground rather thoroly, but it was sup- 
plemented later by a written statement presented 
to the committee which goes into further detail 
and in view of the importance of this subject at 
the present time is well worthy of reproduction. 
This written statement follows: 


At first glance the subject seems a rather complicated 
one, but in reality it is most simple. Since land, accord- 
ing to Henry George, embraces all nature exterior to 
man himself, we may very properly substitute for 
“land” in this sense ‘‘nature” itself. The single tax is 
then a tax which concerns itself solely with natural 
values, values which labor has had no part in creating, 
values which arise solely from the competitive demands 
of population to put the natural elements to productive 
use. 

Certainly the forests the Pilgrim Fathers found 
growing on the shores of Massachusetts Bay and ex- 
tending westward for hundreds of miles in an almost 
unbroken expanse of wilderness were an element of 
nature undefiled. There is consequently no question but 
that the value which resides in what remains of those 
forests today is clearly a taxable value under the single 
tax. There is no valid reason why the user of forest 
resources should not render to the public a fair return 
for the privilege. It matters not whether a use of 
nature involves applying the hoe or other implements 
or improvements to the soil in the production of a crop, 
or the construction of a building; the ax and the saw 
to the natural forest in the production of logs ; the pick 
to the vein of mineral in the production of ore; or 
concrete and steel to running water in harnessing its 
power. In each case there is a value which flows to the 
owner of these natural opportunities by virtue of the 
demand for such use and which is irrespective of the 
labor necessary to be expended in their development. 

Injustice of Present Tax on Future Income 

The justice of the principle which seeks to recover 
by means of a tax such part at least of these community 
created values as are needed to support the machinery 
of government can not reasonably be called into ques- 
tion. But can we say as much for the justice of apply- 
ing the single tax annually to natural timber values, 
as many single taxers imply when they advocate taxing 
the combined value of the timber and the land on 
which it stands as a land value? 

A just principle may too readily be unjustly applied, 
either thru ignorance or design, and the principle 
thereby becomes discredited. For example, the inher- 
itance tax as at present applied is an entirely legitimate 
application of the general property tax principle. But 
supposing instead of a 10 percent tax for instance being 
levied at the time an estate passes to the heirs at law, 
the law should provide for the annual taxing of the 
heirs at law on their inheritance to be at the general 
property tax rate on the assumption that they will 
receive their several portions some time in the future 
and on the principle that in the meantime the Govern- 
ment must have money to pay its annual running ex- 
penses, and consequently can not wait till the present 
owner of the estate dies and the heirs actually receive 
their inheritance. Could a law possibly be devised 
which would put a greater premium on homicide? 
Would not the son and the daughter feel like making 
away with the father at the earliest opportunity so 
that they might be relieved from the further payment 
of any such unreasonable and burdensome tax? 

Absurd and unjust as such a law would be, it is an 
almost exact parallel to the unenlightened and unjust 
method by which the timber land owner and the mine 
owner, for that matter as well, are now taxed, and as 
many wouid have them continue to be taxed under the 
single tax. The timber land owner bears a similar 
relation to the growing timber which he owns as the 
heir does to the estate he is to inherit. The timber land 
owner receives no more benefit from his timber than 
does any other member of the community so long as it 
remains uncut. Yet we tax him as tho he profited by 
it annually. The timber may appreciate in value from 
year to year thru growth or a general rise in value, but 
such increased value remains an inseparable part of the 
standing timber as the increased value of a father’s 
estate remains a part of that estate. Ultimately both 
the timber land owner and the son will profit from such 
increases, but when that time comes the State steps in 
and takes its share of the profit, too, if it has the good 
Sense to tax its timber property as it taxes its inher- 
itances, Nor could the timber land owner under such a 
regime sell his standing timber and collect the full 
value for it while shifting his taxes to another, for the 
value of the tax to be levied in the future would con- 
Stitute a lien and would be deducted from the stump- 
age value of the timber in the same way that the value 
of a mortgage would. It must be evident that to tax 
timber values annually, even under the general property 
tax principle, is at least as morally indefensible as to 
tax inheritances annually. To perpetuate this method 
under a single tax regime, therefore, would be to dis- 
credit a principle which above all things else seeks to 
establish justice where now there is injustice. 

Morally defensible as is the yield or stumpage tax 
method of taxing timber under the single tax, we may 
well inquire whether such a procedure is justified in 
economics. Since economic rent is at the foundation 
of the single tax principle, this brings us to a considera- 


tion of the relationship of the stumpage value of 
nature grown timber to economic rent. 

Rent is merely a value which flows at his pleasure to 
anyone possessing natural opportunities that are in 
demand for use by labor and capital. As one writer has 
put it, rent is ‘“‘what the land is worth for use.” Ap- 
plying this separately to the several distinct elements 
comprising land, we may say that rent is what the land 
surface or soil, what the forest of nature, what the 
mineral in the ground and what the waters are ‘‘worth 
for use.” Rent is the sole, the fundamental, value 
which attaches to land—to nature—in an unimproved 
state. 


Annual Tax Plan Impractical 


Both timber and soil, or land surface, are a part of 
land in the larger economic sense—a part of nature, 
that is—yet each is a separate and distinct part which 
functions in its own particular way. The surface part 
of land, which overshadows all the other natural ele- 
ments in extent, importance and value, is capable of 
being used year after year and consequently of yielding 
to labor an annual return to almost whatever use it 
may be put. Hence labor is willing to pay annually as 
rent what each particular acre or square foot of surface 
is “worth for use.’”’ The idea of economic rent as an 
annual value is thus a most natural one to fall into. 
But there is absolutely nothing limiting rent exclu- 
sively to such an annual value albeit it is the most 
common. For if the natural state is such that to use 
is to destroy utterly its state of nature, as is the case 
when standing timber or an ore deposit is used by 
being cut or mined, these particular elements of nature 
are “worth for use’ merely the stumpage value a 
thousand board feet in case of the timber or the royalty 
value per ton in the case of ore. In other words, both 
the stumpage value of nature grown timber and the 
royalty value of a mineral deposit are rent. But the 
owner can collect such value from the user of these 
natural elements but once for each unit used since 
each particular thousand feet of standing timber can be 
cut (i. e., used) only once, and the same is true of each 
ton of ore mined. 

With these fundamental differences in rental values 
clearly in mind, let us see where the plan of taxing both 
timber and soil, or site, values in the same uniform 
manner will lead us. Take, for instance, the effect of a 
1 percent tax on a tract of bare land and on a body of 
timber each valued at $500. The $500 value as applied 
to the land would be a capitalized value based on an 
annual rental, let us assume, of $25. A 1 percent tax 
on the land value consequently would amount to $5, 
taking one-fifth or 20 percent of the rental. A similar 
tax on the timber value—that is, its stumpage value— 
which is entirely a rental value, while it would take ex- 
actly the same amount, namely $5, would take in real- 
ity but one one-hundredth of the rental. Is it not clear 
that such a method of applying the single tax, which 
aims to take rental values solely, is extremely inequi- 
table as between different natural elements, such as 
lands and forests? Is it not clear that in applying the 
single tax to the timber value in the example under 
consideration, the timber value would either have to be 
taxed twenty successive years at the 1 percent rate or 
be subjected to one 20 percent yield tax in order that 
the two classes of rentals might be equally taxed? 

The annual tax plan would involve administrative 
complications too obvious and too numerous to mention. 
With the yield tax plan in operation, however, it must 
be evident that a community in which a body of timber 
is situated would lose nothing ultimately by waiting to 
tax the timber when it was cut, except possibly the 
present use of or the interest on the amount a 20 per- 
cent tax would yield now if levied on the present stump- 
age value. This loss, however, should be more than 
offset by the greater taxable value ten or twenty years 
hence, or whenever the yield tax is collected, due to a 
rise in stumpage prices, when the community would 
take its share of the profits with the timber owner. 

There is yet to be considered the matter of expedi- 
ency. Is it good policy to let the timber owner hold his 
timber as long as he pleases? Will it not retard devel- 
opment in the community and encourage timber specu- 
lation and monopoly? Should we not tax the timber 
annually to force it into use on the same principle that 
we tax land? Increasing the tax on the value of an im- 
movable and indestructible element such as the land 
tends unquestionably to force it to its highest use. It 
is self evident, however, that the reverse must be true 
as regards a movable and destructible element like 
timber. 

From the purely silvicultural standpoint of the 
forester it can not be denied that to cut off all the virgin 
forest growth as rapidly as possible would be desirable. 
Wood produced by such growth as takes place in the 
virgin forest scarcely more than offsets the loss thru 
death and decay. Replaced by a young and vigorous 
forest on the other hand, there would not only be more 
wood produced, but there would be little or no waste 
and decay. Yet we have scarcely made a beginning in 
the growing of these new forests. The reforesting of 
denuded lands in Government ownership alone will 
take several decades and on top of that many more 
decades will be required before fhese new forests begin 
to yield a supply of usable products. This is equally 
true of forest land in private ownership. 


Private Holdings Protect the Future Supply 


In the meantime we must have a supply of timber 
and our virgin forests with what saving we can effect 
by conservative utilization and the substitution of other 
materials for wood wherever possible must be made 
to furnish that supply. The Government timber supply 
can not begin to handle this situation. We must look 
to the private timber holdings in large measure to 
bridge the gap. The hoarding of timber consequently 
for the next twenty to fifty years under certain circum- 
stances will be far from a thing for a man to be cried 
down and punished for. Henry George himself in one 
instance went so far as to say, “Where public policy 
forbids anything that would hasten the cutting of tim- 
ber, natural timber might be considered an improve- 
ment, like planted timber, which would not add to 
taxable value.” Public policy undoubtedly at the 
present time demands that we use every means to 
encourage conservative measures in handling our pres- 
ent timber supply, tho we need not go so far in the 
matter of taxation as to exempt it from taxes ulti- 
mately and entirely. 

It must be remembered, too, that the local community 
has no such direct influence in creafing the value of 
natural timber and mineral resources as it has in creat- 
ing soil or site values. Both the first named natural 
resources may have a value where there is no local com- 
munity at all. The standard of value is more nearly a 
world standard, and the chief consideration in any par- 
ticular instance is the cost of transporting the products 
of these natural resources to the markets of the world. 
The local community tho is a factor, and often an 
important one, in giving to a forest its full value, and 
this is particularly true of the virgin forest wherein 


are mixed indiscriminately woods of considerable value 
and those of little or no value. 

As it is now only a little more than half the wood in 
the tree is utilized in American logging operations as 
against a utilization of from 90 to 95 percent in coun- 
tries like Germany. Nor is this entirely the fault of 
our lumbermen. I heard one say not so long ago that 
the lumbermen would be glad to bring out of the woods 
the branches, the roots and even the holes in the ground 
where the roots had been if they could find anyone who 
would buy them at a price that would cover merely 
their labor cost. The nearer the selling value of a 
forest product approaches the labor cost of marketing 
such product the nearer the market must be, due to 
the cost of transportation. The lumber industry in the 
United States today is periodically embarrassed by over- 
production in the lower grades of lumber. It can 
dispose of all and more than it is now cutting of 
first quality stock, but the local market in and near our 
principal lumbering regions is distinctly limited. Here, 
then, is where the local community comes in. It pro- 
vides a market for cheap lumber, cordwood, fence posts, 
poles and a variety of other similar commodities made 
from low grade material which must otherwise be left 
in the woods and be wasted. The presence of local 
communities in close proximity to the forests is the 
secret of Germany’s high utilization. 

The first result of attempting to tax a forest into use 
would be to force the cutting of the most valuable 
woods and products since the owner could thereby sal- 
vage the bulk of the value subjected to taxation. This 
would, however, profit the local community scarcely at 
all. They could not buy any cheaper, for such grades 
of products, which bring a price independent of the 
local market, would be profitably shipped to the 
populous centers, and even abroad. Nor would they 
gain much from an increased demand for labor, for the 
mills would cut but little more in quantity, but would 
merely substitute a larger cut of high grade logs for an 
equal amount of low grade which they now cut. Then, 
too, in the haste to realize the maximum of value the 
logging would be carried on at top speed and recklessly. 
Only the choicest parts of the trees which were cut 
would be taken out of the woods. The inferior and 
worthless species would be left standing or be broken 
down by the felling of the trees of the better sort. 
Thus the ground would be so encumbered as to be a 
constant and serious menace from fire, as well as to be 
almost useless for the carrying on of either forestry or 
agriculture. By such a penny wise pound foolish 
policy the community would suffer a reduction in tax- 
able value and would inherit as well a condition caus- 
ing a tremendous drain on its resources in the preven- 
tion of tire and the bringing of the area back into 
productive condition. 


Holdings Do Not Retard Community Growth 


Some doubtless might suggest legislation to prevent 
such conditions developing, the establishment of a 
forestry board or commission, for instance, to regulate 
cutting and enforce protection and reforestation. But 
such a proposition would hardly appeal to any consid- 
erable number of single taxers, particularly on second 
thought. It would be too much on the order of anti- 
trust legislation, with the workings of which as a 
regulator of monopoly we are all too familiar. We 
must not allow ourselves to be misled into thinking we 
can apply the single tax in a manner to encourage the 
owners of timber to practice destructive lumbering and 
then counteract that tendency by regulative measures 
to force them to practice constructive forestry.' 

It may not even now be clear that the policy of 
leaving the timber owner to decide when he shall cut 
his timber will not retard the development of a com- 
munity. While there may not be any pressure exerted 
directly on the timber to force its cutting, there is this 
to be remembered, that the land on which the timber 
stands is subject to an annual tax upon its own inde- 
pendent value. In the absence of a local community 
the land will have little or no value and will conse- 
quently go practically untaxed. A growing community, 
however, will cause the land to have an increasing value 
accompanied by a proportionately increased tax. It 
will finally reach a point where the pressure of the 
community will be great enough so that the owner can 
no longer afford to hold the land itself idle, a mere 
storage place for his timber, but will be compelled to 
put it to a higher and more productive use. He will 
then cut his timber as a first step, for even tho the soil 
is true forest soil, he will want to secure the produc- 
tive value it is capable of yielding under a thrifty 
forest growth. 

On the other hand, it is hardly conceivable that an 
such contingency could arise as to occasion the lan 
tax to work a hardship on an owner by compelling him 
to sacrifice on his timber before it would pay to cut it. 
Virgin timber invariably becomes valuable sooner and 
appreciates in value faster than the land does on which 
it is growing. 

There were some at the Fels Fund Conference who 
raised the objection to the proposed method of taxing 
the stumpage value of virgin and other forms of exclu- 
sively nature grown timber that it would constitute a 
tax on industry. That this is not so can perhaps best 
be shown by an explanation of how the stumpage value 
of such timber is at present determined. The price 
which manufactured lumber of a given quality brings a 
thousand feet board measure at the nearest market is 
first ascertained, and from this is deducted what it will 
cost to convert and deliver to that market an equiva- 
lent unit of timber. ‘The amount remaining after 
deducting such necessary labor and capital costs, in- 
cluding a’ reasonable operating profit, will constitute 
the stumpage price a thousand board feet for the 
timber. It would matter not at all how little or how 
much the owner had paid for his timber, he could get 
only so much for it. Any tax on that value, therefore, 
would be borne solely by the owner of the standing 
timber. And whether or not such a tax would consti- 
tute a tax on industry would depend on how much labor 
and capital had been expended in producing the timber 
which he had for sale. In the case of virgin timber 
this would be very little, chiefly represented by carry- 
ing costs such as protection from fire, trespass and the 
like, which could be deducted from the gross amount 
before applying the tax. 

As to the stumpage value of timber produced by man’s 
efforts thru the practice of forestry, such a value 
would constitute true forest capital arising from the 
application of labor to the soil. It would, therefore, 
be no more subject to taxation under the single tax 
than a crop of wheat. It will be some years yet, how- 
ever, before any such forest crop will represent as com- 
plete a capital value as does the wheat crop at present. 


1It must not be assumed from this that the writer 
does not believe that any regulative legislation in the 
interests of the public welfare is needed, for there is 
grave need of it. Taxation, just or unjust, is a small 
factor in promoting present wasteful methods of timber 
exploitation. 
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So long as a sufficient supply of virgin and natural 
second growth forests remain to set the standard of 
timber values with which the cultivated forest must 
compete, so long, in most instances, will it be unprofit- 
able for a man to practice forestry with the same 
degree of intensity that he can agriculture now. If, 
however, he practices as intensive forestry as conditions 
will permit he should not, in my judgment, be taxed if 
he can not show a full 100 percent labor value in his 
crop. . 


Importance of the Time Element 


It must also be borne in mind that the element of 
time is a most important factor in the practice of for- 
estry, whereas in agriculture it is almost negligible. 
The farmer sows and plants in April, cultivates in May, 
June, July and August, and harvests in September. 
Such obligations as he contracts for seed, fertilizer, 
wages, taxes and general running expenses in the 
spring and thru the summer are liquidated in the fall 
or early winter by the sale of his crop, paid off within 
the year at least, so that his interest account is a 
comparatively small item. But how about the timber 
farmer, the silviculturist? He plants an acre of new 
forest today at a cost of $10 in labor and young trees, 
which he or his successors will harvest, let us say, fifty 
years hence. Do you realize what that single day’s 
investment of $10 would amount to if it were to be 
invested at 5 percent interest and forgotten for fifty 
years? It would be worth the tidy sum of $114.67! 
And so it would be with every dollar in labor or 
capital invested thruout the time the crop was matur- 
ing. Thus the simple matter of taxes on the land alone 
at, say 10 cents a year, would accumulate with interest 
to $20.98. It is thus readily seen that the agriculturist 
can afford to invest in labor and capital a much larger 
amount than the silviculturist can, even though the 
forest crop may yield a much greater gross return than 
the field crop. The point to all of which is that even 
in the case of second growth forests, upon which the 
owner has apparently bestowed but slight attention, 
we can not now draw too fine a line in deciding to tax 
his returns from its sale. 


There remains only to be added that the proposal to 
relieve standing timber from an annual tax, substitut 
ing therefor a cutting or yield tax, is no new and un- 
tried proposition. The method has been advocated for 
many years by technical foresters and students of 
forest taxation in the United States. And as a result 
of this campaign the principle has been enacted into 
law under varying degrees of restrictions as to opera- 
tion in such progressive forestry States as Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. All the author has done, or claims to 
have done, therefore, is to translate this advanced 
forest taxation principle into single tax terms, thus 
bringing the single tax movement into the van of 
progress in the effort to conserve one of our most valu- 
able natural resources. Under the general property 
tax application of this forest tax plan, all forests would 
he taxed as indicated in Proposition 2 of the resolution. 
The single tax similarly applied, while safeguarding 
the forests of nature from unjust taxation to a like 
degree, offers even greater encouragement to forestry. 
as it does to all industry, by exempting from taxation 


values arising from the expenditure of labor or capital 


in production, Hence it exempts from taxation forests 
grown under man’s supervision, Proposition 3. 

The resolution then proposes expressly to tax when 
cut the timber which has grown and matured in the 
virgin forest because clearly this represents to a large 
extent a natural value, which under the single tax 
should be taxed. The resolution further proposes to 
untax or exempt from taxation planted and all other 
forms of second growth forests grown and matured 
under man’s supervision, since their labor value is 
Jargely a capital value. The further question as to 
whether or not, and to what extent to tax second 
growth forests matured largely or entirely under nat- 
ural conditions and with little or no aid or attendance 
from man is a matter solely of administrative detail in 
carrying out the general principles as formulated above, 
and was purposely left out of consideration in the reso 
lution therefore as not being within its scope and pur- 
pose to define, 

This issue of the Public also makes another state- 
ment which will perhaps explain why the Murphy 
resolution was welcomed by single taxers as a re- 
lief from some of the strong opposition which they 
had encountered to their previous failure to dis- 


_criminate between land and forests in applying 


their theories. A quotation is made from the re- 
port of the subcommittee on forest taxation of the 
Fifth National Conservation Congress of which 
committee Gifford Pinchot was chairman and the 
acting chairman was Prof. Fred R. Fairchild, of 
Yale, the well known specialist upon the subject of 
forest taxation. The report under the caption 
‘*Single Tax a Danger to Forestry’? said: 


The single tax, applied to forests, forees cutting 
regardless of demand. This means the utter waste of 
all but the choicest part of the tree; the export to 
foreign countries, hence the loss to us of the surplus 
above our present wants and the early destruction of 
a source of tax revenue which should be stable and 
enduring. It also means the wrecking of the great 
majority class of lumberman—the small independent 
men who have no great financial backing—and placing 
the control of lumber prices with those who are in 
position to take advantage of the situation without the 
slightest benefit to the consumer or any desirable effect 
of distributing forests among small hands, such as is 
argued by single taxers in the case of farm lands. It 
means only over-cutting and, to accomplish this as 
economically as possible, only by the largest and per 
fectly organized operations such as require great capi- 
tal. With respect to the growing of new forests, to 
supply the future consumer, continue a tax revenue and 
preserve stream flow, the result would be even more 
suicidal, for destruction of the project would be at 
tended with no salvage whatever. The forests simply 
would not be grown 

The only alternative to these evils, under. single 
tax, would be to separate forests from land absolutely, 
regarding the former as improvements, a distinction 


impossible to arrive at justly and practically to 
ever be considered seriously in any forest community. 
It will be highly necessary to exempt forest lands 
wholly from its application, either by continuing them 
under the old general property tax or preferably 
placing them under a yield tax system which, in under 
conditions grading from virgin forests to purely man 
grown reproduction with even the former existent to a 
certain but unmeasurable degree because of fire pro- 
tection afforded by the owner. It is wholly unlikely 
that the public would seriously consider exempting all 
speculatively owned forests from taxation. To con- 
tinue regarding them as land, under single tax, would 
have the destructive effect described. To exempt them 
but compensate by increasing the tax on the land which 
bears them would require overtaxing identical land, 
now denuded but which should be reforested, so that 
reforestation would be impossible. Consequently, 
should single tax effect, applies the income tax princi- 
ple to this class of property. 


Single Taxer Comments on Report 


The Public in commenting upon the above report 
said: 

The significance of the above indictment of single 
tax is manifest when one considers the standing thru- 
out the country of the National Conservation Congress 
and remembers that it is organized for the serious pur- 
pose of promoting the interest of the country at large 
in the right use and conservation of our great natural 
resources. Another instance of the same sort is a circu- 
lar of some thirty odd pages recently published by the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association entitled 
“The Case Against the Single Tax.” 

Aside from quoting the most telling parts of the re- 
port of the conservation congress reprinted above, the 
publication is largely devoted to the recitation of argu- 
iments directed against the whole single tax movement 
us the only means available for saving the forestry 
situation. It is an able publication and brings together 
the best that the opposition has to offer against single 
tax. It presents no new material, no new arguments 
which could not be readily met by any one versed in 
single tax, yet with the reputation and the publicity 
facilities of this association behind it its effect on the 
progress of the single tax movement in the Pacific 
Northwest can not but be severely felt. 


Mr. Murphy read an answer to this report before 
the annual meeting of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of the New Hampshire Forests in 1914, which 
was printed in the Forestry Quarterly of December, 
1914. He, of course, pointed out that his inter- 
pretation of the single tax plan would avoid the 
difficulty referred to. 


Mr. Murphy’s contribution to the Single Tax 
Year Book, which was not published, presents the 
same arguments which appear in the above, but 
with some further interesting details is reserved 
for later publication. 





CREOSOTED PILING MAKES GREAT RECORD 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 2.—Some time ago 
an article was printed in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN calling attention to the long service of some 
creosoted piling that was being removed by the 
Southern Pacifie Co. from the old Long Wharf at 
Oakland. Altho this piling had been in place from 
twenty-two to twenty-nine years, it was in splendid 
condition. The creosoted piling was apparently 
carefully selected and undoubtedly was given con- 
siderable air season before treatment with creosote. 
The splendid condition of most of the piles removed 
may be seen from the accompanying view of a 
cross section furnished to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN thru the courtesy of EK. M. Blake, production 
engineer, Charles R. MeCormick & Co., of this city. 

W. H. Kirkbride, chief engineer of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad lines south of Ashland, has made 
the following report on this piling: 


The Southern Pacific Co. has maintained, since the 
early seventies, a long wharf projecting out into the 
bay from the Oakland shore, the end of the wharf 
terminating into five fingers or docks, which were used 
for rail connection with boats, principally for lumber 
and tie business. 

Untreated piling was used in this structure up to 
February, 1890, when one of the docks, called Dock A, 
was driven with creosoted piles; Dock B was driven 
with creosoted piles in 1898; Dock C was driven in 
1897 ; Dock D was driven with creosoted piles in 1899 ; 
and Dock EF was driven in 1901, 

A committee made a particular examination of a 
portion of 600 piles that were treated by the Southern 
Pacific Co. in 1889, a plant having been established at 
San Pedro. These piles were of Douglas fir, of very 
good quality, well seasoned before treatment and well 
seasoned after treatment, the absorption of creosote 
oil per cubic foot of timber being 14.17 pounds. 

Sixty-seven percent of these piles were considered 
to be in first-class condition and 18 percent severely 
attacked by teredo and limnoria, 9 percent slightly 
attacked and 6 percent destroyed. 

Extensive examination and inspection was made of a 
large number of the remaining piles in the structure ; 
for example, in Dock C, out of 523 piles examined, 
333 were free from attack, 74 attacked, 116 unfit for 
redriving ; Dock D, 1,090 piles inspected, 829 free from 
attack, 162 attacked, 99 unfit for redriving; Dock BE, 
2,485 piles inspected, 1,900 free from attack, 240 at- 
tacked, 345 unfit for redriving. 

The exact number of piles in the entire wharf struc- 
ture to be removed is not known, but we estimate about 
14,000, and speaking generally of these creosoted piles, 
ranging in age from 22 years to 29 years, from 60 
percent to 76 percent of them are absolutely free from 
attack and suitable for redriving after being pulled. 


Repurchases Old Piles 
The Southern Pacific Co. has purchased about 


600 of the old piles removed from Long Wharf 
from the Tibbitts Pacifie Co., which had the con- 


tract for pulling out all of the old structure, and 
is now using these piles again on the inshore see- 
tions of the new docks being built at Oakland. Also 
many of the old piles have been purchased and are 
being used by the Parr Terminal Co. in its dock 
construction at Oakland. In an interview Mr. 
Blake said: 


The committee which has charge of the investigation 
of and which will make the report of the Long Wharf 
piling is from the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion and is known as the subcommittee on Pacific coast 
piling. This committee consists of George E. Rex, 
manager of treating plants, Santa Fe System, chair- 


man; Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, consulting engineer, 
St. Louis, Mo., vice chairman; Mr. F. D. Mattos, super- 
intendent Southern Pacific treating plant, Oakland, 
Calif.; Lowry Smith, assistant engineer of mainte- 
nance, Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul; C. M. ‘Tay- 
lor, superintendent, Port Reading creosoting plant, 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, Chrome, N. J.; and 
KE. M. Blake, production engineer, Charles R. Me- 
Cormick & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Samples of the piling selected by the committee at 
Oakland on April 18 have been sent to three of the 
leading timber treating laboratories of the United 
States for investigation. The oil will be extracted and 
analyses made by these three laboratories in addition 
to the analyses made by Mr. Mattos at the Oakland 
plant of the Southern Pacific. The report will be 

assembled in St. Louis some 














time in October by the com- 
mittee and will probably be 
published, ready for distri- 
bution, late in 1919 or early 
in 1920. It will contain all 
the information secured, re- 
sults of analyses, complete 
history of the structure, 
treatment, driving and 
maintenance of Long 
Wharf, together with the 
conclusions arrived at by 
the committee. It will cover 
the piles removed after 
service of from twenty-two 
to twenty-nine years and 
will include piles treated by 
both steaming and _ boiling 


processes, Without any 
question this report will 
prove to be the most im- 


portant and vitally inter- 
esting document on_ creo- 
soted piling yet published. 

At the request of the com- 
mittee from the American 
Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, the Southern Pacific 
Co. has agreed to furnish a 
small number of the old cre- 
osoted piles removed from 
Long Wharf which were 
found to be in perfect con- 
dition after twenty-nine 
years of service for redriv- 
ing in or along the struc- 
tures in Seattle harbor, in 
San Francisco Bay near 
Sausalito, in Mission Bay 
near San Francisco, in San 
Pedro harbor, and in San 
Diego harbor. The action 
of these five groups of re- 
driven creosoted piles will 
be watched and carefully 








Piling from Southern Pacific Wharf, Oakland, Calif. 
on account of dismantling docks after thirty 


Driven in 1889 and removed 
years’ 
shown was cut from Dock A, pile 3, which had been exposed to the air, 


studied and it is expected 
that additional information 
of great value will thereby 
be secured, 


service. The section 
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ARMY MEN IN FRANCE STUDY LUMBERING 


[By Lieut. Marcus E. Sperry] 

In the famous Burgundy section of Franee—at 
Beaune, Cote d’Or—the American Expeditionary 
Forces for three months, beginning in March of 
this year, conducted a university, affording train- 
ing in a variety of branches to members of the 
army who were awaiting their turn to move home- 
ward. 

A feature of the university that attracted a 
number of young lumbermen, and would-be lum- 
bermen, among the soldiers, was a ‘‘lumber class,’’ 
a branch of the college of agriculture. The class 
was conducted by Capt. Norton M. Goodyear, of 
Carlisle, Pa., who for a number of years repre- 
sented the Crosset Lumber Co. and other Arkansas 
mills in the eastern trade. 

The class, with an enrollment of twenty-five, 
devoted itself to the study of various phases of 
lumbering, from forest to market. Conducted by 
a practical lumberman, the activities of the class 
were along practical lines rather than ‘‘by the 
book.’’ Meetings of the class that were attended 
by the writer rather suggested conventions of the 
lumber associations—they were old-fashioned ex- 
perience meetings. An enthusiasm for the work 
was evident, which Capt. Goodyear said had been 
shown from the beginning of the course. 

At each session of the class a topic for the next 
session would be assigned by the instructor to the 
member of the class deemed best fitted to handle 
the subject; this member would develop his topic 
as best he could and conduct the next meeting mak- 
ing an introductory talk on his subject, then answer 
questions, or refer them to fellow students who 
were prepared to answer them, 

The course was opened with study of the history 
of lumbering. There were then taken up for dis- 
cussion the following sub- 
jects, leading thru the 
manufacturing and mar- 
keting process: Cruising, 
ocular and intensive sys- 
tems; forest resources, 
timber ownership, na- 
tional parks and reserves; 
commercial species, de- 
scription, location and 
merits; fire protection and 
combatting, brush  dis- 
posal; forest labor, crew 
organization; camps, 
southern and _ northern; 
felling and log cutting; 
log measurement, log 
rules, estimating defects; 
transportation; milling; 
grading and sorting; dry- 
ing and seasoning; proper 
methods of storage in 





the yard; fire protection at mill and yard; ship- 
ping department; the checker, loading and prepa- 
ration of empty cars for loading; association ad- 
vertising; trade papers; trade marks; selling and 
association with trade. 

An interesting lecture was given the class on the 
**Use of Lumber in Conerete and Steel Construc- 
tion’’ by Maj. L. R. Sandford, executive officer of 
the college of agriculture who, in civil life, is with 
the engineering firm of Smith & Co., St. Louis. 
Another lecture that was of much interest was on 
‘*The Destructive Distillation of Wood,’’ given by 
Capt. Craig of the college of agriculture. 

Other talks of particular interest given by stu- 
dents were: ‘‘Wood Pulp,’’ by Lieut. Campbell; 
‘‘The United States Forest Service,’’ by Lieut. 
Warnock, and ‘‘Reforestation,’’?’ by Sergt. Wil- 
liams. <All of the students enrolled were at that 
time in the military service, but in the main, prior 
to their entry into the service, were connected with 
lumber companies. The list, with name of lumber 
connection, is as follows: 

Charles LB. Jordan, Robert R. Sizer & Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; William R. Muntz, George M. Spiegle & Co. 
(Ine.), Philadelphia, Pa. ; William G. Clark, Atles Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash.; C. J. Buckels, Sage-Fiefield 
Lumber (Co., DeSavan, Wis.; Roy L. Williams, the 
Williams Mill, Pringle, S. D.; Wylie W. Hafer, Hafer 
Lumber Co., Council Bluffs, lowa ; Martin Van de Visse, 
Vansant-Kitchen Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky.; Alfred 
Lantis, furniture designer, Perry, Mich.; G. B. Banta, 
Savoy Lumber Co., Coburg, Mont.; Albert Yochelson, 
United States Forest Service, McKeesport, Pa.; J. W. 
Spencer, Spencer Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Fayette- 
ville, N. C.; Lynn Boyd, Ingram Lumber Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Alu H. Warnock, Safford, Ariz.; Fred A. 
Howard, Stanwood, Wash.; Richard H. Campbell, 
Ipswich, Mass. ; G. B. Hartman, Eddyville, Iowa; E. M. 
Davis, Kast Orange, N. J.; Joseph L. Yost, Brownston, 
Ind.; Joseph M. Williams, Osage City, Kan.; Wiley 
M. Blankenship, Summer, Okla., and H. W. Graham, 
Auburndale, Mass. 





STUDENTS IN LUMBER CLASS IN AMERICAN E. F. UNIVERSITY 


CAR SHORTAGE BECOMING ACUTE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., AuG. 5.—Car shortage is be- 
coming acute thruout the southern hardwood pro- 
ducing field and lumber interests are finding them- 
selves up against another disturbing and upsetting 
handicap. J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, says he 
is receiving numerous letters daily from mem- 
bers of this organization complaining that they are 
getting very few cars, if any at all, and that they 
are almost out of business because they can neither 
get in the raw material nor ship out the finished 
product. The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association likewise calls attention to the fact that 
the shortage of cars is rapidly becoming acute. 

The greatest shortage is in box ears tho there is 
scarcity of both flat cars and gondolas. The South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association is urging both 
manufacturers and distributers to ship lumber in 
any kind of car that is available and it is like- 
wise suggesting to consumers that they will stand 
in their own light if they reject shipments of lum- 
ber and forest products in open-top equipment. 

The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued, in a neat folder, copy of a letter 
written by W. C. Kendall, manager of the car 
service section of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, to F. C. Carnahan, traffic manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
dealing with the car situation. In this letter, Mr. 
Kendall emphasizes that the prospective shortage is 
serious, but suggests that it can be greatly relieved 
if shippers will load and unload cars promptly and 
if they will load all cars to maximum capacity. 
John M. Pritchard, secretary of the association, is 
today writing a letter to Mr. Kendall in which he 
says that there is a third factor which will greatly 
facilitate the movement of traffic of all kinds; 
namely, getting the maximum amount of service out 
of every car by prompt and rapid handling of all 
cars turned over to the railroads. 





AN INTERESTING booklet about drafting, designed 
to aid disabled soldiers, sailors and marines in 
choosing a new vocation, has recently been issued 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. It 
points out the advantages of the draftman’s pro- 
fession and describes and illustrates the various 
kinds of mechanical drawing. Another booklet 
from the same source deals with the occupation of 
electric welding. These booklets, which may be 
obtained by interested persons free by addressing 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are officially styled as follows: 
(drafting) Opportunity Monograph No. 29, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Series; (electric welding) Op- 
portunity Monograph No. 40, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Series. 





RAILROAD STRIKE DEVELOPS NATIONAL CRISIS 


WasuINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—It is diffieult to 
find anybody in Washington these days who is 
happy over the sudden development of the railroad 
problem, with a widespread strike of railroad shop- 
men already in progress and threatening to tie up 
all important roads of the country unless the high 
cost of living is brought down at once or substantial 
increases in wages are granted. 

While most men sympathize with workers who 
find it difficult to get along on present-day wages 
in the face of rising costs of food and other neces- 
saries of life, the method adopted by the organized 
railroad workers has not been well received here. 

It looks much like the fight headed by the Big 
Four brotherhoods which resulted in the passage 
of the Adamson 8-hour day law. The roads were 
not then under Federal control, as they are today, 
but between President Wilson and the Big Four 
leaders Congress finally passed legislation which 
granted a good portion of their demands. 

Now it is the shopmen who have started the ball 
rolling, with the Big Four leaders standing on the 
side lines ready to pitch in and help them. The 
greatest single burden of increase on the finances 
of the railroads during Federal control has been 
wages. In order to grant the full demands of the 
employees as understood here, probably $1,000,000,- 
000 more must be raised, provided food prices can 
not be knocked down over night, which is a rather 
sizable job as viewed by officials, senators and rep- 
resentatives who are struggling with the problem. 

Of course, organized labor has the power to tie 
up the railroads of the country by refusing to keep 
rolling stock in running order, and by calling out 
the Big Four brotherhoods, the clerks, freight 
handlers and other employees. Nobody apparently 
has any legal authority to tell the railroad workers 
they must not strike at this critical period, thereby 


making infinitely worse the food and other condi- 
tions of which they complain. 

The American Federation of Labor has made an 
effort to prevent a nationwide walk out of rail- 
road men pending a legal strike vote by trade, re- 
gional and local units. It may be that the railroad 
unions have been able, despite high prices, to lay 
by a campaign fund sufficient to carry on a pro- 
longed fight, but this is doubted. But they will 
be compelled to carry it on alone, assuming the 
American Federation of Labor stands pat, unless 
they wait until a strike is legally voted. In the 
event that the strike is made legal, of course, the 
A. F. of L. will feel bound to stand behind the 
employees and to ‘‘put up’’ for them financially. 

Some concern is expressed by thoughtful men 
as to the potentialities for trouble bound up in 
the present situation. Hand-in-hand with the sud- 
denly developed crisis brought on by the railroad 
shopmen, the Big Four brotherhood leaders are 
here strongly urging the enactment of the socalled 
Plumb plan for Government ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads. Having fared so well in the 
matter of wage increases under Federal control, 
it is perhaps only natural that the railroad workers 
of all classes should desire to have the Government 
regime continue in some form. ; 

If it is true, as alleged by proponents of the 
Plumb plan, which would give the workers them- 
selves much to say about the operation of the rail- 
roads and wages and other financial matters, that 
they already can count 6,000,000 ‘‘voters’’ in its 
support, the proposition becomes highly important 
politically and not a thing to be sneered at. 

For some time past there have been mutterings 
here and elsewhere thruout the country as to prog- 
ress with the Plumb plan, which was first advo- 
cated openly months ago but not pressed at the 
time. This scheme has been kept in the back- 
ground more or less with a view to injecting it into 


the railroad legislative muddle at the psychological 
moment. Its advocates believe that period has ar- 
rived. 

Only a few days ago Chairman Esch of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce declared that his committee would pay little 
attention at this time to any Government owner- 
ship or quasi-Government ownership plan. This 
was intended to cover the Plumb plan and all simi- 
lar schemes. 

It is easily conceivable, however, that the situa- 
tion may change on short notice as the politics of 
it develop from one angle or another. This is the 
view, at least, of many persons who are study:ag 
the matter with keen interest from day to day. 

The Republican majority in the House is not 
working well together. There has been a sharp 
division ever since the decision was reached to un- 
horse Representative James R. Mann of Chicago, 
who wanted to be Speaker. Mr. Mann immediately 
engineered a coup d’etat as the result of which 
he actually has more to say about legislation than 
Speaker Gillett, who heads the other faction. 

In the Senate a group of Republicans who have 
added the progressive prefix also insist upon having 
minds of their own and refuse to follow the dicta- 
tion of the Senate Republican majority leaders. 
The Democrats never were wholly agreed on any 
issue, altho in the Senate they appear to be solid, 
with one or two exceptions, for the much criticised 
League of Nations. 

In consequence of the situation on the majority 
side of both Senate and House, therefore, there is 
no chance for united action by the majority party 
in either body on any measure of a controversial 
character. 

Congress and the Government can not be said to 
have been stampeded by the demands of the rail- 
road shopmen, the warnings of the Big Four broth- 
erhoods and others. Congress and President Wilson 
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have not been pulling together for a long time, and 
Congress resents the idea of the President throwing 
upon them responsibility for averting the nation- 
wide strike of virtually all railroad employees, 
which is believed virtually certain in the event 
the strike vote is taken legally, together with re- 
sponsibility for solving the high cost of living 
problem. 

Unless a radical change occurs among members 
of the House interstate commerce committee, the 
Plumb plan has not a ghost of a chance to be en- 
acted into law at this session or any session in 
the immediate future. Members of the committee, 
with few exceptions, fail to see any justification 
whatever for the measure. 

In fact, they see Federal control of the rail- 
roads as a particularly fine thing for the employees 
because of handsome increases in salary, but do not 
hesitate to condemn it as a failure in most other 
respects, certainly in the matter of finances. The 
people were willing, it was pointed out today, to 
make whatever contribution the Federal authori- 
ties found necessary in order to insure the opera- 
tion of the railroads during the war as a single 
non-competitive system, but with the actual war- 
fare over for eight months sentiment has changed 
rapidly and the average man apparently wants a 
dollar’s worth of service for every dollar put into 
the hopper. 

The possibility is seen of the railroad workers 
going to the mat for the Plumb plan and lining up 
organized labor in general for it, as far as possi- 
ble, regardless of the result of their demand for 
largely increased wages, a 48-hour week, time-and- 
a-half or other substantial overtime pay ete. 

Some students of the problem have sought to ad- 
vise the powers that be to let the railroad workers 
go ahead and call out a general strike and fight out 
the problem right now, despite the pressing prob- 
lem of living costs. 

With peace matters still unsettled, and with 
strikes and riots in progress in the United States 
and in some Allied countries, in England more 
especially, assuming grave proportions, many 
thoughtful men feel that no stone should be left 
unturned to insure a prompt and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the strike, which threatens to become 
more serious every hour. 

Living men do not recall when every line of rail- 
road was actually at a standstill. From time to 
time there have been strikes of a general nature on 
the railroads, but never since modern railroading 
has there been a situation in which all lines were 
tied up or threatened with indefinite tie-up. 

Those who are inclined to this view hold that it 
would be better to grant the wage demands now 
and make provision that the increase shall be sub- 
ject to review after Congress has enacted the legis- 
lation suggested by President Wilson and providing 
for a permanent board to have jurisdiction over all 
wage and labor questions. Some legislators do not 
hesitate to express their opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s suggested legislation, while the labor leaders 
are insisting that it is all wrong, more or less. One 
reason for the position of the laborites lies in the 
fact that the law, if enacted, would make the find- 
ings of the special board binding on all parties, and 
even require the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to grant increased freight rates to cover any wage 
increases or adjustments recommended by the spe- 
cial board. Labor leaders naturally do not care to 
be placed in the position of agreeing in advance to 
any proposition that would limit their ‘‘right.’’ 

The railroad shopmen today told both President 
Wilson and Director General Hines that they are 
opposed to the suggested plan for the appointment 
of a board with authority superior to the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to pass 
upon railroad wage questions and leave all other 
wage problems to solve themselves, perhaps by 
erupting in much the same way at unexpected times. 

With Congress apparently opposed to Mr. Wil- 
son’s plan and the railroad men earnestly and 
emphatically voicing their opposition, it would 
seem that Mr. Wilson has a real man’s job on his 
hands to dispose of this vitally important issue, 
not to mention the peace treaty and the League of 
Nations. 

Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has advised 
Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., chairman 
of the governmental relations committee that, in 
his judgment, this is a time for the wise men of 
the lumber industry to get together and determine 
just what they wish to lay before Congress in the 
way of suggestions regarding railroad legislation 
and then come to Washington and sit down and talk 
it over with senators and representatives. 


The suddenness with which the present storm 
broke must have been a great surprise even to those 
who assisted in breaking it. The disposition of 
thoughtful men, both in and out of Congress, is to 
remain calm and make every possible effort to- 
ward finding a satisfactory solution of the entire 
problem, and, more especially, evolve some plan by 
a the cost of living can be substantially re- 

uced. 








THE LUMBERMAN POET 








SOME YOUNGSTER’S DAD 


The greatest man who ever was, 
He isn’t king or president. 
You never heard of him, because 

He didn’t anything invent, 
Or write a book, or form a trust, 
Or sing.a song to make us glad, 
Or win a battle—he is just 
Some youngster’s dad. 


You talk about your Washingtons 
And Tafts and other persons great. 
They may be big—but to our sons, 
They’re rather vague at any rate. 
But Dad, their dad! He’s here and now, 
The best a fellow ever had; 
There’s one great person anyhow— 
Some youngster’s dad. 


‘*My Dad makes lots of money.’’ ‘‘Mine 
Can knock a ball a half a mile.’’ 
‘My Dad can play the jewsharp fine.’’ 
‘Mine keeps us laughing all the while.’’ 
‘*My Dad could lick a wildcat—gee, 
You ought to see him when he’s mad!’’ 
You have to be a man to be 
Some youngster’s dad. 


‘“My Dad he used to have a horse—’’ 
‘*My Dad can shoot ducks on the wing.’’ 
‘My Dad’s the best man on the force— 
He ain’t afraid of anything.’’ 
‘*My Dad will run for Congress, too, 
And beat the Democrats so bad—’’ 
Oh, lucky fellow man, are you 
Some youngster’s dad? 


The man who sits upon a throne 
Or other eminence as high, 

The man who far and wide is known 
And always in the public eye, 

Must watch his paces lest he fall— 
But, worshipped by some little tad, 

There is the greatest job of all— 
Some youngster’s dad. 


You may not worry much about 
Religion or the right or wrong, 
But here’s a thing, without a doubt, 
That ought to keep you straight and strong. 
Here’s your responsibility, 
The greatest mortal ever had— 
Just to be worthy, friend, to be 
Some youngster’s dad. 





THE WORLD’S BIGGEST POKER GAME 

We are now engaged in the biggest poker game 
in the history of the world: Labor is raising Cap- 
ital, Capital is raising the Consumer, and the Con- 
sumer is raising—well, he isn’t yet but some day 
may be he will. In Chicago, as we write this from 
a safe distance at Charléston, Ill., the street car 
men are striking for 87 cents an hour, or a min- 
ute, we forget which. They figured that they had 
to, because the milk wagon drivers struck for 85 
cents an hour and got it, and, if the street car 
men have to pay more for milk, they will have to 
have more for sassing passengers. Someone asked 
them to consider the public, to which one of them 
sweetly shouted in reply, ‘‘ The public be damned! ’’ 
As this is the way that most of them have han- 
dled us individually, we are not astonished to 
find ourselves damned collectively. 

But the funny thing about it is that the milk 
wagon drivers thought they were taking it out 
of the milk companies when they struck, when, as 
a matter of fact, they were taking it out of the 
street car drivers—and now the milkmen may 
have to pay ten cents instead of a nickel to 
get to work. And so it goes all up and down the 
line: pretty nearly everybody is getting more for 
pretty nearly everything they sell—and paying 
more for everything they buy. 

It is not only the biggest but also the strangest 
poker game in the world: the chips are dollars, and 
every time we raise the ante the chips decrease in 
value a proportionate amount. When we sat into 
the game the dollar had a value of a dollar; now it 
has a value of about 33 cents. The street car man 
may get his 87-cent hour, but it won’t buy as much 
as his 42-cent hour used to buy. We don’t know 
where it is all going to end, but it is a cinch that 
somebody is going to go broke. 

From the impractical view of a pin-headed poet 
it would scem that America is now reaping the 
ripe result of dollar worship—of teaching children 
that a man’s success is measured by the amount of 
money he makes—by the service he renders himself 
rather than the service he renders the world. We 
get our satisfaction out of the amount of money 


we make, not the amount of good’ we do. Some 
of us lumbermen even get more fun out of going 
to the bank and counting the dollars we have made 
than we do driving around the town and counting 
the homes that we have helped to build. There are 
some lumbermen, when they hear that Bryant got 
only $9 for ‘‘Thanatopsis,’’ who consider that 
Bryant was a failure and the writing of ‘‘Thana- 
topsis’’ an awful waste of time. But America 
will be more content when she begins to develop 
her arts for art’s sake, and her industries for in- 
dustry’s sake, than she ever will be developing 
things for the dollar’s sake. 

Of course they will tell you that a man has to 
live, and his family has to live, but our ideas of 
how we ought to live have changed considerably. 
Not long ago at Sturgis, Mich., a delegation of 
workingmen called on a manufacturer and said: 

‘*We’ve got to have more money.’’ 

‘‘That’s all right, boys,’’ said the manufac- 
turer, ‘‘but you know it is costing me more for 
materials and freight and everything. Of course if 
you have some good reason why you have to have 
more money I shall have to see what I can do.’? 

‘“Well,’’ said the leader, ‘‘we have got to 
have more because everything costs more. It costs 
more for tires, and more for gas—’’ 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


CHARLESTON, ILL.—It is worth coming clear to 
Charleston just to make the acquaintance of Judge 
Cofer. While the yodelers were yodeling the 
Judge and we sat at the back of the Chautauqua 
tent and swapped court experiences, he as a lawyer 
and we as a reporter. Charleston is a fine town 
of 6,000 in the heart of an agricultural community 
which has the real community spirit. The corn is 
looking good, and the chigger crop is particularly 
large. 





Mapison, InD.—To get into Madison (besides, 
of course, having an Al character) you have to 
slide down a Pennsylvania grade that is 1.8 miles 
long and 417 feet drop, making a grade of about 
8 percent. When the train reaches North Madison 
a special hill crew gets on and sets the brakes. So 
far as we recall at the present moment, this is the 
only train in the world that stops and takes on a 
pilot. It reminded us of Cherbourg. 

This hill is more or less famous, as it ought to 
be. Once they hauled cars up it with an engine 
cogged to the track, but when the powerful modern 
engine appeared it was found that it was impossible 
to make the haul in the usual way. But the or- 
dinary road engine couldn’t pull itself up this hill, 
let alone a train. A couple of times a train or 
an engine got loose years ago, but not in modern 
times. Once it was a trainload of hogs that ran 
away, and pork was tolerably cheap in Madison 
for a week. 

Madison is an old and beautiful city with the 
Ohio River in its front yard and the Kentucky 
hills just across the street. In the days when the 
river swarmed with traffic it was a most important 
port. It had the first railroad in Indiana; and the 
Jefferson here is the oldest hotel in the State. 
Steamers still operate between Louisville and Cin- 
einnati and call at Madison. 

When we slid down the hill we slid into the 
arms of W. H. Miller, of W. H. Miller & Sons, the 
sons being Earl and Dean. All are good members 
of the Indiana retail lumber association. Mr. Mil- 
ler was our host while we were in town and he was 
a host in the sense of many. Among other places 
he took us was up to the new three million dollar 
southeastern Indiana insane asylum, where we ob- 
served and recognized and gave the sign of the 
order to a number of other column conductors, now 
retired. 

And who should show up at the hotel but W. D. 
Osborne, who for the last seven years has been a 
factory sales representative of the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Co. and who now headquarters at Louisville? 
He used to manufacture lumber at Ownesboro and 
Middleboro, Ky., so he ought to know something 
about sawmill machinery—and does. He was alse 
at Bay Mills, Mich., and Wausau, Wis., for awhile, 
sawing boards. In fact, in his young life he prob- 
ably has run 5,432,678 slivers in his hands, and 
doesn’t regret a one of ’em. 





I BRING YOU LILIES 


I bring you lilies, Love, for they are purer 
Than roses red, or any yellow thing; 
I bring you lilies, for their faith is surer 
Than any other blossom of the Spring. 
I bring you lilies, white as angels’ vesture, 
The very flow’r that blooms around the Throne; 
And you will clasp them with an angel’s gesture 
And think a thought as pure as Heaven’s own. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








The British Market for Hardwoods 


[A staff correspondent of the American Lumber- 
man is now engaged in making an investigation of 
the European lumber market and the following is 
the fourth instalment of his report on the hardwood 
trade of Great Britain.—Editor.] 





Russian Oak Also a Favorite 


Before the war a certain quantity of Russian oak, 
principally from Volhynia and neighboring govern- 
ments, came on the British market and was rapidly 
gaining reputation as second only to Austrian oak as 
a furniture material; and a growing importation of 
this wood is expected as soon as internal conditions in 
Russia permit. 

In connection with this statement it might be said 
that on this side of the Atlantic a much more hope- 
ful view of the Russian situation is being taken than 
on the American side, and doubtless is based on bet- 
ter information on the true state of Russian affairs. 
Most persons over here conversant with Russian condi- 
tions feel safe in venturing the opinion that within a 
year, or two at the most, conditions in that country 
will be quite stabilized and trading resumed. 

The first trade that will be opened up in a rejuve- 
nated Russia will be the timber trade, undoubtedly, 
and a British lumber expert who has spent many years 
in Russia in connection with the timber industry there 
declares himself confident that in a year or two Rus- 
sian timber, softwoods surely and perhaps also hard- 
woods, will again become an article of world com- 
merce. This in contradiction of various statements 
that have been made in the States that the American 
lumbermen will have nothing to fear from Russian 
competition for many years to come as that country is 
so utterly demoralized that its trade can not be re- 
newed for somewhere near a decade at least. Rather 
than take too much stock in these assurances that 
there is nothing to fear it would appear to be the 
safest course for the lumbermen to consider the situa- 
tion most carefully and prepare for eventualities. 


British, Swedes and Americans to Cut Russian Oak 


It must be remembered when considering the Rus- 
sian industrial situation that the remobilization of the 
natural resources in that country when the time is 
ripe will not actually be in Russian hands; if it should, 
perhaps there would be good foundation for hopes of 
non-competition for a while yet. But this mobiliza- 
tion will in large part be the work of aggressive and 
experienced foreigners. From information gathered 
here, it appears that the future Russian timber trade 
will not be in Russian hands at all, but principally 
in Swedish and British, and to an extent also in Ameri- 
can hands. Many large concerns of these three nation- 
alities are heavily interested in Russia from a timber 
standpoint and are holding themselves in readiness to 
step in and begin operations and exportation the very 
moment conditions permit. One London brokerage 
firm alone is said to have £1,000,000 tied up in Russian 
timber properties, and naturally is awaiting first oppor- 


* tunity to begin to realize on this enormous investment. 


So the British timber traders expect to see Russian 
oak again on the market within a few years, and then 
—assuredly in time—in greater quantities than before 
the war, when the exploitation of the country’s hard- 
wood resources was for the most part merely a local 
and a crude industry. 

What has been said about Austrian oak as to qual- 
ity and marketability applies rather fully to the Rus- 
sian oak also. It is a very popular furniture wood, 
brings good prices and has a bright future. When pre- 
pared for export shipment the Russian oak log is split 
exactly in the middle 
and the edges of the 
halves are sawed away. 
These latter are cut up 
into staves and the rest 
of the log is shipped for- 
.ward to be manufac- 
tured at destination 
into whatever shape is 
required. The handling 
of the boards in the 
storage yard usually is 
identical to the method 
described as applying to 





RUSSIAN OAK LOG 
PREPARED FOR EXPORT Austrian oak. 


Uses of Siberian and Quebec Oak 


Before the war some Siberian oak also came for- 
ward, and also more or less important quantities from 
Quebec. Both these species are of very good quality, 
as a rule, and were much sought after, but entered 
almost exclusively into railroad work of various de- 
Scriptions, principally coach construction and trim. 
During the war what quantities of Quebec oak have 
come forward have gone into general uses, but when 
hardwoods once more become plentiful in supply it is 
expected that it will flow back into its old channel. 

No competition need be feared from the English 
home grown oak, however, in the first place because 
the national resources contain no surplus of it and 
in the second because it is far more important as a 
shade and ornamental tree than as a merchantable 
one, There has always been some trade done in Eng- 
lish oak but during the war tremendous quantities of 
the very best trees have been cut for emergency pur- 
Poses, and it is certain that this wood will practically 
disappear from the market when present supplies have 
been consumed. But even if there were a large enough 
Supply of English oak to make future exploitation per- 
Missible it is doubtful if it would find much of a field, 


for altho the texture is remarkably good a board ap- 
proaching soundness is rarely met with. The tree is 
small and of rather stunted and usually wonderfully 
crooked growth, with branches growing down to within 
a very few feet of the ground. The hard and frequent 
knots makes it difficult to manufacture, and afterward 
it is unsuitable for most uses because of its quality. 


Native Oak Can Not Compete with Imported 


As stated, great quantities of English oak were cut 
during the war, and the armistice was signed at a mo- 
ment when logging production was at its highest mark. 
Hence there is on the market today a literal flood of 
home grown oak, as well as of ash and of other logs 
in the Government’s possession at this time, which, 
now that they are cut, must be manufactured and 
placed to some use. Practically every sawmill in the 
country has its yard stacked eight, ten, even fifteen 
feet high with the knottiest, most ludicrously crooked 
logs imaginable, some even ten inches and less in diam- 
eter, all awaiting manufacture and eventual sale. To 
look at these logs is to feel that a horrible crime was 
committed when they were cut; yet it was the result 
of war necessity. In the meanwhile the sawmill pro- 
prietor is swearing lustily, altho he knows well enough 
that were it not for these logs his mill would in all 
likelihood be closed down for want of other cutting 
business during the present time of an almost imper- 
ceptible timber trade. 

[The fifth instalment will appear in next week’s 
issue of the American Lumberman.—Editor.] 





LUMBER CHARTERS OF THE WEEE 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers, New York 
City, in their circular of August 2 list the following 
charters : 


British steamer J'urret Crown, 1,142 tons, Gulf to 
west Italy, lumber, $90 a thousand. August. 

Steamer Zavalla, 1,996 tons, Gold and Ivory coasts 
to Liverpool, mahogany, 160s. 

Schooner LHagle bey 1,076 tons, Havana to the 
United Kingdom, cedar logs, $100 a thousand feet. 

Schooner Anna R. Heidritter, 610 tons, west Africa 
to Boston, Mass., mahogany, $30. 

Schooner Lucy Evelyn, 307 tons, rey John, N. B., 
to the United Kingdom, deals, about $41 

Norwegian schooner William Nottingham, 1,062 tons, 
St. John, N. B., to the United Kingdom, deals, 345s. 

British schooner Annabell Commeron, Nova Scotia to 
the United Kingdom, deals, 345s. 

Schooner Manuel Caragol, 735 tons, Imgram Port, 
N. S., to Bahia Blanca, Argentina, lumber, $45. 

Danish bark Pehr Ugland, 1,230 tons, Restigouche, 
N. B., to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $41. 

Schooner Joseph 8. Zeaman, 1,812 tons, Gulf to 
Montevideo or Buenos Ayres, lumber, $50; option 
Rosario, $53. 

Schooner James Newson, 700,000 feet capacity, Bos- 
ton to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $50. 

British schooner Drallim, 379 tons, Boston to Rosa- 
rio, Argentina, lumber, $43. 

Schooner Edna M. McKnight, 1,203 tons, Restl- 
gouche, N. B., to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $40. 





MORE SHIPS NOW BUT PORTS CONGESTED 


The cessation of war activities and the return of 
ships to peace lines is rapidly restoring normality in 
shipping. During the first 21 days of June the 
War Department returned to the Shipping Board 
over 199,000 deadweight tons of requisitioned ships, 
but the Shipping Board returned only nine ships to 
their owners during the month. As compared with 
the 3,252,000 deadweight tons under requisition by 
the War Department on Dec. 2 last, the tonnage in 
use at the end of July had dropped to approximately 
1,300,000. 

Space is much easier and rates are declining slightly. 
Steamship operators are now advertising for cargoes 
and space in American port warehouses is to let. On 
British boats, of which the British Government reserves 
50 percent space, general commodities have been ex- 
ported to Europe at $1.40 to $1.50 a hundred pounds, 
but some of the private operators have been accepting 
cargo at Boston for $1. Fast passenger ships have 
been taking cargo at $41 to Bordeaux and Havre with 
$25 to $30 the prevailing rate on slower vessels; 
Liverpool and London have been on the basis of $18 
to $20; Marseilles, $30; Capetown, $22.50; South 
American ports, $25. 

New York has been congested with vessels waiting 
for a berth; Philadelphia has been busier than ever 
before; and Boston also is congested with export busi- 
ness, aS many as 17 huge ships having been taking 
eargo for Europe in one day during July. Similar 
conditions prevail at transatlantic ports. London 
docks are said to be as full as they have ever been in 
the history of the port, an actual glut existing because 
ships have been arriving quicker than they could be 
dealt with; injurious congestion prevails at Liverpool 
owing to the strike of harbor workers; business at 
Rotterdam and Antwerp is at about prewar normal and 
further increase in business depends on the restoration 
of inland canal connections. 

On the Pacific coast more cargo is being offered for 
the Far East, while at the same time owing to better 
inducements in other trades many Japanese tramps 
which have been operated to Puget Sound have been 
withdrawn from the Pacific. As a result there has 
been a firming of rates, more marked to Japanese than 
to Chinese ports, and while prevailing rates are still 
$12 weight and $15 measurement one large operator to 
Japan and China has raised rates to $15. North Pacific 
ports, where goods are cleared for China almost exclu- 
sively in Japanese bottoms, are particularly hard hit 
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“Makes Good” Everywhere 


Above we show it used in the dining 
room of the Beverly Country Club, 
Chicago. 


Recommend Acorn Brand Oak Floor- 
ing for humble cottage or pretentious 
mansion—it makes satisfied customers. 


You'll like the service we render from 
our big Chicago Warehouse. 


Send us a trial order today, 


**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WEsteRNAve, CHICAGO, ILL. 























Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes 

53 Plans, $3750 to $10500. 75 cts. 

“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 
“Little Bungalows” 
40 Plans, $750 to $3000. . .50 cts 
SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
Money back if not satisfed.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 226 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








NORTHERN HARDWOODS—— 


Your particular attention is called to the 
following items: 


4 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. Birc 

2 cars we 2 > e 7 Sort } 

2 cars 8/4 No. 2 0' m 
We alsohave > tars 8/4 No. 2 C. & B. Rock Elm 
the following | car 10/4 No. 2 C. & B. Rock Elm 


Dry Stock 250M * vs ae 3 2 , a . sswond 
20M ft. 4/4 No, m. Basswoo 
to offer oA 15M ft. 4/4 No. 2 Com. Basswoo 
56M ft. 4/4 No. 2 C, & B. Hard “maple 


Foster Lumber Company, jymhsy* 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 














Bo A PEERLESS | 


coTs eal “resets 


Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, a. Aprons 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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For two or three 
efficient and active 


Lumber 
Salesmen 


we havea special opportunity. 
Only high grade men with 
successful selling records and 
a detailed knowledge of the 
lumber business need apply. 


Arrange for interview by addressing 


1. D. Landis 


Sales Manager, Godfrey Conveyor Co., 
ELKHART, IND. 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service Ratings 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 
CHICAGO wens NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 


stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


|_ 926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Telephone Randolph 2056 


Certified Audit Company 


Audits Systems 


Income Tax Matters 


Appraisals 
Special Investigations 
Correspondence Invited. 


39 South La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Paciic GRAND PRIZE 
SL NTS 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








by the Chinese boycott against goods arriving in 
Japanese vessels. Little activity prevails in trade 
routes to Australia and South America, both these 
markets holding off their lumber purchases in the 
hope of lower prices and reduced freights. 

There is a continued demand at the Pacific coast for 
tonnage to carry lumber and ties to the United King- 
dom, and notwithstanding the 26 wooden steamers 
assigned by the Shipping Board to carry ties to Great 
Britain and continental ports there is an acute short- 
age of tonnage since an immense quantity of lumber, 
ties and construction material is awaiting space. The 
British Government’s purchases in British Columbia 
have not yet begun to move as vessels have not been 
obtainable but that Government is said to have agreed 
to pay rates of $45 to $47 a thousand feet to the 
French Government for space on twenty of the vessels 
the latter is having built in British Columbia. The 
Shipping Board rate from Pacific ports to the United 
Kingdom remains at $45, altho as high as $53.50 has 
been paid for private vessels in the same trade, 

While with the larger and increasing supply of ton- 
nage it is not likely that the market will hear much 
about a lack of vessels to move American commodities 
it is expected that with the ratification of the peace 
treaty there will be a sudden spurt in trade. So it is 
thought that the released and new tonnage will be 
rapidly assimilated, for altho the expansion of ocean 
commerce from Atlantic ports is termed abnormal, 
there is sign of further growth on all sides. No such 
shortage is expected to develop, however, as has 
been experienced recently. Some exporters expect an 
increase of tonnage available to lower rates, but 
shipping experts insist that a healthy and rapid 
increase in foreign trade and a greater demand for 
ship space will develop. As far as the Pacific coast 
is concerned, it is believed that owing to the with- 
drawals any sudden increase in the offshore movement 
would find space extremely scarce. 


FOREIGN TRADE NOTES 


The Redwood 





Export Co. has issued a new price 
circular under “EK” List, making an advance of $2 
effective Aug. 1. The price during the balance of 1919 
will be $40 base at mill, and, January to June, 1920, 
will be $42 base. Australian buyers are still holding 
off purchasing, in the hope that prices will decline. 
Very little new business is being received at the mills 
but shipments are being made on old orders. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in its 
current bulletin notes decided activity in export busi- 
ness, with free buying on current export base prices. 
The extent of the business is limited only by tonnage. 
For one week offshore loadings totaled 8,717,987 feet. 


The wood steamship Blakeley is at Pier 12, Seattle, 
Wash., with her cargo of 1,567,000 feet of lumber, all 
of which, except 200,000 feet, must be unloaded. She 
ran ashore on Waddah Island, Neah Bay, during a 
heavy fog and sustained damages. 


The full-powered motor ship Semmeltind will soon 
leave Seattle for Portland, Ore., where she will load 
1,800,000 feet of lumber at the Inman-Poulsen mill for 
delivery at Bombay. This is one of the first cargoes 
to go from the Pacific Northwest to India in a long 
time. 


The Japanese tramp steamer Atagosan Maru is at 
Portland, Ore., loading a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of fir 
lumber for China, under charter to the Pacific Export 
Lumber Co. The same charterers a few days ago 
cleared the motor ship Mildred for South America with 
a lumber cargo. 


At a recent meeting the World Trade Club of San 
Francisco by unanimously adopted resolutions urged 
upon the United States Congress and the British Par- 
liament the adoption of the metric as the exclusive 
standard of weights and measures. Copies of the 
resolutions were forwarded to the President and the 
British Premier. 





The latter part of July saw a heavy movement of 
lumber from Tacoma, Wash., to South American ports 
by steamers of the W. R. Grace & Co. line. 
Tacoma mills report considerable inquiry from Peru 
and Chili. The brig Geneva is due in at Tacoma to 
load 700,000 feet for South America for Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. 


Four lumber carriers loaded with 4,800,000 feet will 
sail in a few days from Puget Sound for Central and 
South America, under charter to W. R. Grace & Co. 
The steamer Santa Inez will load 900,000 feet and 
will tow the bark Belfast, carrying 1,600,000 feet; 
and the steamer Santa Rita will load 700,000 feet, and 
will tow the schooner Pirrie, carrying 1,600,000 feet. 
Each steamer will also take on 600 tons of box shooks. 


It may be a “Long Way to Tipperary,” but an 
inquiry for fir lumber came in from there recently to 
the Tacoma Commercial Club. The inquirer gives his 
address as Lismortagh, Killenaule, County Tipperary, 
Ireland, and asks quotations on fir for general building 
purposes, some information as to freights and for 
general literature describing the qualities of fir. 


The schooner W. D. Hassock, owned by the Mobile- 
Gulf Navigation Co., was abandoned in the Gulf with 
a cargo of 276,000 feet of pine shipped to Havana, 
Cuba, by the BE. D. Flynn Lumber Co., of Mobile, Ala. 
Capt. A. 8. Foster, of the schooner Bluefields, brought 
her to Mobile, where her cargo was discharged, and 
has libelled her for salvage. 





On Aug. 2 the Point Loma left Jacksonville, Fla., 
with a shipment from the Seminole Lumber & Export 
Co. to Cuba, which is believed to be the first lumber 
eargo ever taken direct from that port to Cuba by 
steamer. President H. W. Taylor says that he has 


negotiated the sale of several cargoes of lumber and 
cross ties for Cuba and that he will make regular 
steamship shipments from Jacksonville. Both he and 
General Manager Thomas Hamilton are thoroly familiar . 
with Cuban trade and make this a specialty, Mr. Hamil- 
ton having resided for a number of years in Cuba look- 
ing after the lumber business. 


Lake Charles (La.) mills report a good demand for 
export lumber, particularly timbers and what used to 
be called “German prime,” but of course trade is hin- 
dered by the exchange situation, for the English pound 
now has a lumber purchasing power of only about $4.30 
as against its normal value of $4.86. Export freight 
rates of $55 to $70 a thousand also hinder the move- 
ment. In spite of a situation that almost prohibits 
trade the British are buying a certain quantity of 
timbers, and demand for these is said to be good. 





Sir James Ball on June 19 announced his retirement 
from the position of controller of the Timber Supply 
Department of the British Government, on his return 
from the recent visit to Canada. He said that the 
Canadian goods would be brought forward as rapidly 
as possible, because they were badly required, but that 
this season’s goods would have to wait for ships. He 
spoke of the promising outlook for utilizing Douglas fir 
in Great Britain. 


A. C. Manbert, Ontario’s timber commissioner in 
London, England, advises Canadian manufacturers to 
get in line for the opportunities that exist for such 
articles as joinery, barrows, chairs, pails ete. He 
says that such trade has formerly been controlled by 
Germany, Sweden and the United States but that at the 
present time all importation from outside the Empire 
of goods of this kind is prohibited or importations are 
subject to licenses. 


Lumber shipments from St. John, N. B., continue 
very satisfactory to the trade. Practically no steam- 
ship tonnage is available but as many sailing craft 
as can be chartered are fixed to load at provincial ports 
for British or other transatlantic ports. These craft 
do not nearly meet the demand. The charter rate for 
such vessels is around 360s. Because there is no 
certainty that they can get tonnage, buyers on the other 
side are not anxious to make contracts. 





Three representatives of the William Pont Timber 
Trading Co, (Ltd.), Saandam, Holland, recently visited 
St. John, N. B., looking for lumber. They found that 
available dimensions were not as large as they desired 
and proceeded to British Columbia, altho they feared 
that freight rates would make it difficult to compete 
with Sweden. They said there was a big demand in 
Holland as well as in France and Belgium and that 
they were looking for big spruce from Canada and 
pitch pine from the States. 





On his return from a trip to Great Britain F. L. 
Buckley, of the Masset Timber Co., which erected 
large mills on the Queen Charlotte Islands, British 
Columbia, to get out spruce, expressed himself as 
very sanguine as to business prospects. He says that 
the shipments of airplane lumber served to advertize 
Pacific coast spruce and he looks for a demand for this 
timber for many purposes. He believes the trade should 
be of large proportions. 





A new refanut type has been designed by Paul Piper, 
an engineer of Stockholm, Sweden. With a part of the 
cargo a shell is to be built which will be watertight, 
so that such goods as paper can be transported with 
safety. The truth of the claims for this type will soon 
be tested as one of the rafts is said to be in course of 
construction. 


The firm of George Cameron & Co. (Ltd.), Glasgow, 
Scotland, gets credit for the first steps toward putting 
into effect the latest idea for timber transport. As a 
result of an arrangement with Vickers (Ltd.), it has 
contracted with the Board of Trade Timber Supply De- 
partment to deliver to it a large quantity of Pacific 
coast timber, built into solid demountable ships incorpo- 
rating about 2,500 standards each, equipped with twin- 
screw motor engines to propel them to Great Britain, 
the engines to be returned when the ships are disman- 
tled. It is stated that Lloyd’s will insure these ships 
at a 10 percent rate. 





Prof. Harry P. Brown, head of the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., is endeavoring to secure for that college samples 
of the commercial woods of the world, with reliable 
data covering scientific names, common names, Uses etc. 
Thru the foreign press he is appealing for such samples. 


To take over inventions and discoveries in and 
relating to the carbonization of wood and the like and 
to carry on the business of manufacturer and dealer in 
charcoal, carbonizers of vegetable matter and pro- 
ducers of gas directly or indirectly from vegetable 
matter, the Wells Vegetable Fuel Power Co. (Ltd.), 
has been formed at 63 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
EF. C., England, with a capital of $300,000. 





A party of twenty-five American furniture manu- 
facturers will soon leave New York, Key West, Fla., 
and New Orleans, La., for a five montns’ trip to Cuba, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, says that informa- 
tion has been received from Washington that the Demo- 
cratic members of the House of Representatives ways 
and means committee have declared themselves in favor 
of a system of licensing exports and imports instead 
of a protective tariff. The system as now considered 
would include a licensing board made up of representa- 
tives of consumers of imported or exported commodi- 
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ties, representatives of the producers, importers or 
exporters, and of Government officials. 


Before the war Italy imported slightly over $20,- 
000,000 worth of lumber from Austria, while the im- 
ports from the United States came next, amounting 
in value to $4,200,000. All other countries furnished 
less than $2,400,000 worth. Austrian rail facilities 
have become so badly impaired that it would be diffi- 
cult to get Austrian lumber into Italy even if the 
supply were cheap and abundant because of the sheer 
inability of Austrian and Italian railroads to handle 
such a bulky commodity as lumber, 





The London Daily Mail, to encourage variety in the 
designs of the new dwellings to be erected in Great 
Britain, offered four $2,500 prizes for “designs best 
and most suitable in themselves and most nearly in 
line with the architectural traditions of the several 
districts.” Over 3,500 designs were submitted in the 
competition. 





STRIKES HANDICAP AUSTRALIANS 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, May 26.—Several sub- 
stantial cargoes of Pacific softwoods have reached 
Melbourne during the last month or so and it is alleged 
in the Melbourne press that notwithstanding this 
welcome replenishment of softwood stocks it is difficult 
to get hold of the timber and that prices have not 
simply kept at war level but have still further ad- 
vanced. <A contributing factor to the slowness of 
removal from the wharves is well known to be the lack 
of suitable labor and the frequent indifference of the 
suitable labor to work. 

The strike fever is in the air and has already badly 
infected the waterside workers of the principal ports. 
Following the example of their Fremantle comrades, 
the wharf workers of Melbourne have just concluded a 
period of maltreatment of the loyalist laborers by 
driving them completely from the wharves, and with 
this done the seamen have left their ships and there 
has started what bids fair to become another very 
serious maritime strike all round Australia. This 
was indeed only what business people expected after 
the threats of a general industrial upheaval for 
March, and the wonder is why it was delayed. The 
most accepted explanation is that many of the unions 
are not as strong financially as they would like to be 
and the prospect of a prolonged strike, and little 
strike pay, did not encourage them to launch their 
ultimatum until now. 


Employing Ship Owners Have Struck, Too! 


A change of tactics by the ship owners on this occa- 
sicn is noteworthy. While the seamen have deserted 
the ships, the owners have put them completely out of 
commission and are taking a holiday in the same spirit, 
so that when the seamen want to resume there will be 
no boats to start with until some better sense pos- 
sesses their heads. All wharf work is at a standstill 
in Melbourne; most of it interfered with in Sydney 
and Brisbane. Adelaide continues to work for the 
present. Fremantle has not any ships to deal with 
worth talking of, the recent trouble there having 
driven ships away so that the unionists’ victory is a 
very hollow one. All this is demoralizing business and 
no one industry escapes its baneful influence. Lumber 
people are particularly hard hit and can not shift their 
product nor bring in their overseas parcels of soft- 
woods, 

Workers Press for Fixed Weekly Wage 


The timber workers of Australia have reached and 
passed one stage of their new claim for increased 
wages and better conditions. The Federal arbitration 
court president, Judge Higgins, called a compulsory 
conference of the parties, and after several meetings 
the employers made the men an offer on the basis of 
a minimum of $18.24 a week in cities, $17.42 in 
country towns and $17.04 in bush areas, but these 
terms the men rejected. The next step is in the 
arbitration court proper, but certain formalities have 
yet to be settled before the case can proceed. 

A notable statement was made by the judge in that 
he indicated his inclination to award a weekly wage 
instead of a daily one. This will establish a new cus- 
tom and is viewed with alarm by the sawmillers. In 
the Western Australian arbitration court the minimum 
daily wage has now been advanced to $3. It has risen 
from $2 a day during the last five years by increments 
of 12 cents and appears likely to go on increasing. 


Courts Always Increase, Never Reduce, Wages 


It is one of the settled features of all arbitration 
references in Australia that the workers get something 
every time. There is not a single case where the 
courts have decided upon a reduction. Another note- 
worthy feature is that the workers may ignore, break, 
and defy the awards and escape penalties, but the 
employers are constantly brought up for trivial 


_Offenses and fined, sometimes heavily. But because 


these courts do not give the claimants all they seek 
and are an undoubted handicap to employers, there is 
a growing demand from all sides for their abolishment 
and a return to the old days of bargaining. 


Home Building Might Give Industrial Peace 


It is greatly to be regretted that Australia does not 
share in the home building campaign inaugurated by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Australian lumbermen 
appears to reason from quite different planes, or are 
unduly frightened by the industrial outlook, but one 
Suspects that the American sawmiller has his labor 
Worries just the same, yet does not allow them to 
clamp down his energies and confine his trade. There 
is an immense demand for houses in Australia, and 
with the completion of demobilization now within 
view there must be a serious situation one of these 
early days, for with the great, wide view of life the 
war has given the soldiers they will want more breath- 
ing space than they put up with in pre-war days. It 


will be a good safety valve for a community to have its 
returned men comfortably housed ; better still, if they 
have elbow room in ample garden area. Nothing 
soothes a man so much as a roomy, “comfy” house 
and a garden plot where he can raise roses or raddishes 
as his fancy dictates. It is your returned man who has 
a “erib, cabined, confined” shack in a dull quarter 
who listens too readily to the preacher of that kind 
of equality which means wealth without labor. Get 
him decently housed, and he is more than half way to 
being a decent citizen. 


Rent Regulation Stops All Building 


Sydney is having a remarkable experience in its 
housing question that lets some light in on the foolish- 
ness of State interference. Its Government enacted a 
law regulating rents. The result has been an almost 
complete cessation of speculative building for sale or 
rent, and has enormously aggravated the problem. 
People who had money to build with will not build 
and people who would build have not the money, and 
now the Government proposes to come to the rescue 
with a $400,000 scheme of houses for people earning a 
maximum of $2,000 a year, but as all taxpayers will 
have to contribute to it there are queries abroad why 
should not everybody get a chance of a Government 
house? It is believed the New South Wales Government 
is sorry for this stupid legislation. 





PROPOSES TIMBER TRADES BANK (LTD.) 


American lumber exporters will find much interest in 
a recent proposal of James Hurwitz, of the Black Sea 
Timber Co., Hull and London, England, which is a 
plan for an importing country to finance purchases 
and has a relation to the proposals of Henry P. Davison 
for the formation here of an export corporation thru 
which the lumber industry, as well as other industries, 
would finance foreign trade by accepting foreign secur- 
ities and issuing against them their own debentures 
for sale to American investors. The British plan pur- 
poses the financing of current short term obligations 
only, while of course the other would result in long 
time investment by Americans, altho not necessarily by 
lumber exporters. 

Before the war the European seller to Great Britain 
preferred a four months’ acceptance to the optional 
timber import terms of cash less 24% percent, because 
he could sell this acceptance at a low discount rate to 
his own banker and thus immediately realize more than 
by accepting the cash from the British importer. As 
the continental European bank financed the transaction 
thru rediscounting the acceptance on the British dis- 
count market, in either event the British money 
market financed the purchase, and the British timber 
trade wonders why British banks will not equip them- 
selves to finance importers by furnishing them with 
funds to discount the continental sellers’ invoice at 2% 
percent. 

It has been pointed out that shippers to the United 
Kingdom are now demanding that when goods are 
bought on f. o. b. terms a date be fixed in the contract 
on which a draft on the purchaser may be made 
whether or not the goods have been shipped, and that 
to get an open credit at the bank to meet such draft 
the importer must deposit cash; while if the importer 
buys c. i. f. he must first present his bankers with a 
dock warrant—certifying that he is entitled to a 
delivery order—before he can get financial facilities 
to deal with a cargo. In importing at the present time, 
because of higher prices and freights, a very much 
larger capital is needed than ever before, a fair cargo 
of timber now costing £25,000, so that there are few 
importers who can, without financial assistance, deal 
with several cargoes coming in at once. 

It is felt that British bankers are overcautious in 
dealing with the needs of timber importers, because of 
lack of knowledge of such trade facts as the state of 
the market and inability to judge as to the regularity 
of unfamiliar documents or the limit of advance that 
may safely be given. Mr. Hurwitz institutes compari- 
sons with the American system, which allows the 
American importer to pay by drawing on his bank at 
90 days’ sight ; or to sell his acceptance of the shipper’s 
draft, using the funds realized to pay for the purchases 
—the American system thus allowing the buyer to sell 


his purchases to provide money to meet the 90-day’ 


acceptance, and affording him financial ability to take 
the seller’s discount at a bank discount rate that 
amounts to less than half his saving. 

Mr. Hurwitz feels certain the conservative British 
bankers will not change their system to the American. 
But all European countries are now greatly reduced in 
wealth in comparison with their prewar standing and 
overconservative methods handicap the full employment 
of brains and organizing ability, so that new methods 
are necessary. Altho a few firms have already com- 
bined to help their own finance, to meet the situation 
that confronts the British lumber importer Mr. Hur- 
witz believes that there should be organized an abso- 
lutely independent Timber Trades Bank (Ltd.), with 
a capital of $10,000,000, strong enough to hold the full 
power of the finance of the timber world and managed 
by men thoroly familiar with the needs and customs 
of the trade, to provide financial facilities for the 
importation of lumber. 


PPA 


DurinG the year ended Oct. 31, 1918, the On- 
tario Government derived a forest revenue of $1,- 
756,085 from its Crown lands. Of this, nearly half 
was derived from timber dues and approximately 
$190,000 from the fire tax of 1 cent an acre a year 
for lands under license. The total revenue for the 
year is the largest since 1912-13, when the rev- 
enue closely approximated $2,000,000. The area 
under license at the close of the fiscal year is re- 
ported at 16,888 square miles, or 574 square miles 
greater than for the previous year. 





125 Million Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


Location and Amount: All the merchantable 
dead timber standing and down, and all the live 
timber marked or designated for cutting on an 
area of about 6,000 acres of Government land in 
T 44N.,R. 445.; T. 44N., R. 5 E.; and T. 43 N., 
R. 5 E., within the watershed of Fishhook Creek, 
St. Joe National Forest, Idaho, estimated to be 
33,000 M.B.M. green white pine; 9,000 M.B.M. 
dead white pine; 30,000 M.B.M. Engelmann 
spruce; 13,000 M.B.M. cedar; 12,000 M.B.M. 
white fir and hemlock ; 10,000 M.B.M. larch and 
Douglas tir; 5,000 M.B.M. lodgepole pine, bal- 
sam fir, and yellow pine saw timber, 60,000 cedar 
poles, more or less ; and an unestimated amount 
of cedar posts, piling and shingle bolts. About 
4,000 acres of privately owned timber in the 
same watershed is also available for purchase 
from the Northern Pacific Railway Company. 


Stumpage Prices: Lowest bid considered 
$2.50 per M for green white pine; $1.00 per M 
for spruce and yellow pine; 50 cents per M for 
all other species and dead white pine; and 
special rates for cedar products of various 
dimensions, 


Prices will be readjusted at the end of the 
third, sixth, ninth and twelfth years. 


Period for Removal: A period of fifteen years 
will be allowed for the removal of the timber, 
with two additional years within which to con- 
struct initial improvements. 


Deposit: With bid, $10,000.00 to apply on 
Le rw price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected, 


Fénal Date for Bids: Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, up to and including Sept. 23, 1919. The 
right to reject any and all bids is reserved. Be- 
fore bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions 
of sale, deposits, and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the District Forester, 
Missoula, Montana, or the Forest Supervisor, St. 
Maries, Idaho. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 




















Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Hardwood Lumber-Hardwood Flooring 
534 South Western Ave. 


CHICAGO 









R. R. Gardner Co. 


Northwestern Bank Building, 


PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Timber 


Pacific Coast "Lands 


Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY : 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 2479 





Formerly 
Brayton & 
Lawbaugh, Ltd. 





























NEW ORLEANS “J 


S 








| TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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Big Crops Insure 
Bigger Profits 


for lumber 
dealers who 

have im- 
proved their 
service to 
farmers by 
installing a 


Feed Mill 





Meal 


and 


Monarch 


in their yards. The grinding of corn, oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, etc., will prove a profitable side-line for you and 
you'll be surprised to know how this Feed Mill boosts 
lumber sales. 


Let us tell you more about it 
and send you catalog today. 


P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 

















= 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 
1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, BR, I, 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave,, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa, 

















a 
ellow Pine i. 
Ties and 
Railroad and Piling 


Car Material 





THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, 2°! 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
1 So. Dearborn 


St., Chicage 


HAPPENINGS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 





Tells of Foreign Trade Opportunities—Lumberman Is Tennis Champion—Associa- 
tion’s Traffic Department Files Suit Against Railroads 





Spokane Lumber News 


SpoKANE, WASH.,’Aug, 2.—While all the lumber mills 
of the Inland Empire have plenty of old orders to keep 
them busy for weeks, there is some speculation as to 
just what effect the higher prices that have recently 
been quoted will have on the building industry. Some 
of the lumbermen talk as tho there has been a slowing 
up of new orders. For a while there was such an influx 
of orders that every lumberman was swamped, but this 
onrush for building material has let up to some extent. 
Whether it is the increase in prices remains to be seen. 
Just now the lumbermen are hard pressed fighting 
forest fires and wrestling with the labor problems and 
couldn’t handle any more business, but later on the 
higher prices may make considerable difference in the 
volume of business. 

Lieut. John Humbird, son of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Humbird, has been made a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor and the insignia for it has been forwarded to 
Col. R. M. Brambila, officer in charge of the recruiting 
office in Spokane. Col. Brambila, who has been ap- 
pointed the representative of the French republic for 
this purpose, will present the decoration to Lieut. 
Humbird with a suitable ceremony. Lieut. Humbird is 
manager of the Humbird Lumber mill at Sandpoint. 
He already has been decorated with the French Croix 
de Guerre with palm and the American Distinguished 
Service Cross with the stars. He-was in the 26th 
Division, 102nd Machine Gun Battalion. 


Building permits for July show an increase of nearly 
200 percent over July of a year ago. One hundred and 
twenty-two permits calling for work valued at $184,380 
were issued last month as compared with fifty permits 
for a value of $52,960 for the same month a year ago. 
August, 1919, bids fair to excel August of last year 
also, as on the first day permits for work to the amount 
of $83,500 were issued—and this in spite of the in- 
creased prices of lumber and other building materials. 
The building totals for the first seven months of 1919 
have passed the $800,000 mark, a 200 percent increase 
over last year. 

Charles B. Sanderson, superintendent of the Mil- 
waukee Land Co., with offices in Seattle, arrived in 
Spokane Thursday and will spend several days in north 
Idaho, where the company has vast timber holdings, to 
investigate fire and labor conditions in the camps 
operated by his company. ‘The lumber business is 
booming on the Coast and I find practically the same 
encouraging conditions here,’’ said Mr. Sanderson. 

L. S. Case, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
St. Paul, was here last week conferring with Don 
Lawrence, Spokane manager, and Weyerhaeuser lum- 
bermen of this district. He went on to the Coast to 
attend the meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Mount Rainier this week, He visited several 
of the Weyerhaeuser mills in this district. 


A. W. Lammers, of the 8S. H. L. Lumber Co., who 
spends most of his time in Chicago and the middle 
West, is expected here in three or four weeks on an 
inspection trip. A. A. Beck, in charge of the Spokane 
office, reports the company busy getting out old orders, 
but says there has been a slowing up of new orders and 
inquiries for lumber. 


The Phoenix Lumber Co., of which E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissel is president, has bought 1,000,000 feet of logs in 
the Mount View country near Valley and has let a 
contract to A. Evans, of Valley, to ship the logs to 
Spokane. It will take over a year to: fill the contract. 


According to word from Potlatch, Idaho, the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., of which A. W. Laird is general 
manager, has closed down the night shift in the saw- 
mill on account of sending men to the woods to fight 
fires and also on account of the scarcity of logs. 


The Musser Lumber Co., of Spokane, is building a 
sawmill at Jump Off Joe Lake about 2 miles east of 
Valley in Stevens County north of Spokane. The com- 
pany has large timber holdings in that vicinity and will 
saw its own logs. 

Louis M. Pratt, of the Davenport-Peters Co., Boston, 
large eastern wholesaler, has been in Spokane several 
days this week looking over the lumber situation and 
visiting several of the larger lumber concerns here. 


Thomas Updegrass, jr., of the Mershon-Eddy-Parker 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia, is spending his vacation in- 
specting mills of the Northwest. He spent several 
days in Spokane and the Inland Empire this week. 


The Ross sawmill, operating near Chewelah in 
Stevens County north of Spokane, was destroyed by fire 
Wednesday. ‘The mill and lumber are a total loss. 


W. W. Dickey, of the West Virginia Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, was a Spokane visitor, spending several 
days in this vicinity this week. 


Edward D. Dake, prominent lumberman of Muskegon, 
Mich., called on several Spokane lumbermen during the 
last few days. 


Says Coast May Enter Export Trade 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 2.—‘Inland Empire lumber 
manufacturers may immediately get into the export 
business if they choose to do so,” said J. M. Campbell, 
formerly of Spokane, now of New York and Seattle, a 
member of the American Corporation Exporters. He 
and Mrs. Campbell spent Monday of this week in 
Spokane on their way to Seattle. 

“About everything made in the Spokane country can 
be exported,” said Mr. Campbell. ‘We have orders for 
boxes, mine timbers and other lumber products, for 


railroad ties, paper etc. If the Shantung provision is 
rejected China will be the fast friend of the United 
States and it will be of great commercial benefit to this 
country. 

“American goods are in demand all over the world. 
When I was in Chicago our company had orders for 
500,000 boxes for South Africa and other countries, 
The box situation is peculiar, for in the Chicago dis- 
trict many factories are tied up by strikes. When the 
strike is over the packing season may be over and 
the plants may not have occasion to start again. Box 
factories in the Spokane country, I am told, are run- 
ning full capacity now. When their season’s run is 
over they may just as well continue on foreign orders. 
We want candle boxes, apple boxes, ‘ruby’ boxes, 
record boxes, mineral water boxes and soap boxes. 
Boxes made in or about Spokane, a dry climate, will 
ship to any place in the world, for they do not shrink. 

‘Mine timbers of fir and other woods are wanted in 
carload lots running from 50,000 feet to 2,000,000 feet. 
They are wanted in Melbourne, Australia, also in South 
Africa and other countries.” 


Wins Tennis Championship 


CorEuR D’ALENE, IDAHO, Aug. 2.—The Edward Rut: 
ledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, boasts of the merits 
of its champion tennis player, Fenimore Cady. Mr. 
Cady has just won the Inland Empire singles cham- 
pionship at Spokane and the Idaho singles champion- 
ship at Lewiston. With William H. Farnham, jr., son 
of William H. Farnham, who is associated with the 
T. J. Humbird lumber interests, Mr. Cady was runner 
up in the Inland Empire doubles championship this 
year. 

Mr. Cady began playing tennis in Japan and played 
there until 1902, when he moved to this country. His 





FENIMORE CADY, COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO; 
Champion Lumberman Tennis Player 


first tournament play was in 1908, when he entered the 
Ohio State championship at Cleveland. Since that time 
he has won many championships in New England up to 
1916 and in the Inland Empire since 1917. For five 
years, up to and including last year, he ranked sixty- 
fourth among the tennis players of the United States. 

Mr. Cady played on the tennis team of Phillips 
Exeter Academy for three years, being captain in his 
senior year. He played on the Amherst College team 
three years, being captain two years. He was runner- 
up in the New England singles and doubles in 1913. 
He won the New England intercollegiate singles in 
1914. The following year he won the Columbia sum- 
mer school singles. In 1916 he won the Connecticut 
Valley singles championship and in 1917 came to Coeur 
d’Alene, where he has since been with the Rutledge 
Timber Co. 

His record in the Inland Empire tournaments fol- 
lows: 1917, won Inland Empire singles and doubles 
championships ; 1918, won Inland Empire singles, Mon- 
tana State singles and was runner-up in the Idaho 
State singles; 1919, won Idaho State singles, won In- 
land Empire singles, runner-up Inland Empire doubles. 


File Damage Suits Against Railroads 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 2.—Tuesday of this week the 
traffic department of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association filed a number of suits against railroads for 
loss and damage claims. Roy Brown, manager of the 
traffic department, has been working up the cases and 
the association has retained H. C. Lust, a traffic attor- 
ney of Chicago, to conduct the suits. The suit was 
filed by A. L. Porter, secretary of the association. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission in its deci- 
sion in Case 4844 in the matter of bills of lading held 
that the provision of Section 3 of the uniform bill of 
lading was null and void,” stated Roy Brown, in dis- 
cussing the coming suits. “The Federal courts held 
that, under the Cummins amendment to the act to 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD DELIVERY SYSTEM 





A Discussion of Motors, Tires and Methods for an Ideal Lumber Retail Truck- 
ing Proposition 








Good, conscientious truck drivers are hard 
to obtain, tho a good truck driver can keep 
down the operating expense of a truck won- 
derfully. The Motor Truck Department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like 
to know what steps its readers have taken 
to stimulate care in truck drivers and how 
successful the plans have been. 











PROPER TRUCKS AND TIRES 


Every opinion is going to be flavored with the 
writer’s personal view and in this particular case it 
is not an exception. We believe now we have just been 
educated up to the point where we could make a good 
selection of a truck. In heavy trucking we have been 
using three trucks: one 14%4-ton, one 2-ton and one 3%- 
ton unit. To augment this we have a stock Ford 
passenger chassis with one of the many stock Ford 
models for lighter hauling. 

As a personal proposit on, we believe, we are sold 
on the more high priced cars, such as the White and 
Packard. There have been a few Sterling trucks in the 
market of late and in view of some of the claims made 
for this truck we are wondering if possibly it is a 
meritorious truck in competition with the above two. 
A truck is no better than its service station, There 
are several distributers here that are expending a good 
deal of energy to deliver service to the users. It might 
be that if we had some experience with one of them we 
should get over the idea of the higher priced truck. 

In a solid tire we have recently bought a set of 
Goodrich DeLuxe. These are sold at a premium over a 
standard tire but the additional compound and resili- 
ence, we think, justifies the additional cost. On one 
truck we have a set of Sewell wheels on the front 
wheels only. We believe those are a very valuable 
adjunct to the equipment and justify their expense. 
We do not know that we would use them all around as 
our equipment now stands, as some of our trucks are 
too old to have their lives prolonged enough to justify 
the additional expense. Giant pneumatics have been 
attracting our attention but so far we have not felt 
that we could pay the additional price and secure our 
money’s worth. ‘They have a good deal to recommend 
them, however, in the way of added life of the equip- 
ment and have larger traction than a solid. 

We have in operation a couple of trailers, but we 
have not had the volume of business to keep them 
profitably engaged. The suggestion of the operation 
of motor truck equipment together with the necessary 
trailer is going to develop a new man in the retail 
lumber field and that is a traffic manager. The yard 
man used to be able to keep in touch with all the 
loading of the stock but with a proper motor equip- 
ment that is now beyond his grasp. 

For a utility lumber t®uck, we believe that a 2-ton 
high grade (preferably White), with possibly giant 
pneumatics in front and Sewell wheels in the rear, is 
the most logical utility unit in a lumber yard. This 
can take country trips at average speed and we do not 
believe would be high priced in operating. If you had 
enough country and long haul business to justify the 
operation of one truck for that work only and one 
truck on your city heavy hauling, we believe a White, 
possibly as small as 14%, tons with pneumatics all 
around, would be best for the long trips and a heavier 
high grade unit on solid Sewell wheels for city 
hauling. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pleads guilty to being 
especially interested in this letter. For one thing it 
shows that the company has studied the motor haulage 
problem carefully and has come to realize the fact 
that the thing that determines the value of motor truck 
equipment is not a low initial investment but a low 
cost of operation based upon length of life. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, can not agree that 
merely high priced trucks indicate superiority. In its 
investigation.of hauling conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry occasional cases have been found in which 
trucks are not being operated successfully. Some of 








these cases are of high priced trucks and others of low 
priced trucks. Trucks of the same make are operating 
with perfect satisfaction to other lumber companies. 
Therefore, the conclusion is that the important thing in 
operating a motor truck is to see that it is kept in 
proper repair and is handled by the driver. The knives 
of the planer have to be kept sharp to make good lum- 
ber and a band mill and a saw mill have to be kept in 
the proper sort of repair to produce the right sort of 
stock. It is just the same way with a truck. There- 


fore, before buying a truck, a lumberman should inves-° 


tigate and, if he is near a service station, he should 
see that it renders the right sort of service. 

Of course many lumbermen are not close to a service 
station, but that need not deter them from operating a 
truck. In fact the best examples of the suitability of 
motor trucks for the lumber industry, with which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is acquainted, are in places in 
which there are no service stations. The lumbermen 
themselves or their drivers have been compelled to 
learn how to keep a truck in proper repair, and appre- 
ciating the need for it, they keep the trucks tuned up 
all the time. 

Another point in the letter given above in which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is particularly interested 
is that which points out that tires should be bought 
for the service they will perform and not for the 
money they will cost. Also the belief in the proper 
sort of tire equipment for an ideal motor delivery 
system is very interesting and valuable, especially when 
it is remembered that the retail company in question 
has been operating trucks for several years. Many 
other lumbermen are finding Goodrich DeLuxe tires 
the right sort of equipment and many more will make 
their acquaintance later on. The use of pneumatic 
tires is also increasing in the lumber industry and there 
certainly is a very distinct place for them. 

Another interesting suggestion is that the retail lum- 
bermen will have to develop a new man to handle 
truck deliveries efficiently and that man must be a 
traffic manager. Actually that is one of the things that 
many retail companies doing a large business need very 
badly. Such a man comes in intimate contact with 
customers and only too frequently, under the present 
system, complaints of customers and requests for 
speedy delivery are not handled tactfully. When a 
good sized volume of business is being done by a retail 
company, it is just as essential that it be properly 
attended to and directed as any other department and, 
as this retailer says, it is a job beyond the grasp of 
the yard man. It may well be that in cities of some 
size it will pay the lumbermen to have one man and 
place him in a joint office, there to direct the deliveries 
of all the concerns. In fact it might well pay the 
dealers to buy their truck equipment in common, and 
so have it fully employed all the time. The opinions 
of other lumbermen on this subject are invited.— 
EpIiTor. ] 


WHERE TRUCKS USE LUMBER 


The accompanying illustration shows how Gramm- 
Bernstein trucks use lumber instead of hauling it. It is 
still far from easy to obtain as many box cars as 
desirable and furthermore it is very hard to get motor 
trucks into a box car and load the car to capacity. A 
gondola presents no such disadvantages as a box car 
in that respect, and by employing the methods shown 
in the accompanying illustration the Gramm-Bernstein 
Motor Truck Co. at its Lima (Ohio) plant is able to 
get four trucks on each gondola. As may be seen, a 
number of 2x4’s, 4x4’s and 2-inch planks are used in 
making the trucks secure in the gondola. When the 
number of trucks that are manufactured by this 
company is considered it is evident that the lumber 
used for the purpose of bexing them on flat cars or in 
gondolas in a year’s time amounts to no small total. 








THIS METHOD OF LOADING TRUCKS WILL CONSUME MUCH LUMBER IN A YEAR’S TIMB 


->Try Us Now 


on the following big value woods. Our prices 
may interest you. Let us quote you. 














00D MAPLE 
5/4 Ne i oo - 100,000’ 4/4 FAS ........ 200,000’ 
No. m. . .200,000° No, | Com. P 
6/4 No. | Com... 60,000’ No. 1 C.&B ,000’ 
; No. 2 Com... 100,000’ No. 2 Com... 40,000’ 
10/4 No. | C. & B. 25,000" No. 3 Com. ..300,000’ 
12/4 No. 2 C. & B. 70,000” 5/48 &B...... 100,000’ 
BEECH No. | Com... 25,000’ 
5/4 No. 2 C. & B.135,000° No. 2 Com... 40.000’ 
000’ No. 3 Com. ..200,0u0’ 





No. 3 300, 
8/4 No. 2 C. ay 70,000’ 
CH 


2 Com... 30.000" 

4/48. &B...... 15,000’ eT wart a 
No. 1 Co 0,000" 8/4 No. 1 CG. & B. 92,000" 

No. 2 Com ,000 2 Com 000’ 
5/48 8 B.. 15.000" 3 Gn: ee 
o. | Com... 30,000’ 1974 No. 1 C. & B.310,000" 
No. 2 Com... 10,000 io. 2 Com 90000’ 
ELM 12/4 No. | C.& B. 90,000’ 

6/4 No. 2 G. & B.400.000" No. 2 Com. 93000" 
3 Com. .- 150,000" No. 3 Com. ..300,000’ 

8/4 Ne. 3 Com... 40,000’ 16/4 No. | C, & B. 10,000’ 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 





Sy BAY CITY, MICH. al 


Maple 


hi 
___| Ready to Ship 


5 cars 5-4’ No. 2 Common & Better Soft Maple 
3 cars 7-4’ No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 
3 cars 9-4’ No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 


Write for Prices. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 

















he WAUSAU, WISCONSIN - 


An Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 
in 1x6", 8°, 10° & 12" No. 2, 


No. 3 & No. 4 Common for Immediate Shipment 


Idaho wae Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., 534,Ax, Tos tie. 


MICHIGAN 











TROUT CREEK, MICH. 


Slasdinnedk. anh thibiall 
LUMBER 

















The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manafacwrers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 




















Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 

















Tell Us Your Needs in. 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Write for List Today. 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 
1J-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


He}geee Maple 


Von Platen Lumber Company 








Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 





Seitonaa 
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BIRCH © 
OAK 
BROWN: ASH 
GREY ELM 
MAPLE 
BASSWOOD 


NSTNEVENEERSC OS 
MAN UBACTURERS) 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northen 
Veneers, 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in ‘straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand" Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Indiana Bent Oak 
Wagon Rims 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwoods 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


Main Office, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


NGuBing [OorEESS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C.., . 














—@ 


wr’ TIMBERS | 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 5.—The hardwood market continues in strong 
position because. of the excellent demand and the 
limited supply of this material. Prices still show an 
upward tendency but they are not advancing as they 
were a short time ago. The market is said to be 
more settled around the present level, reaching a 
point closely approximating equilibrium. The Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association estimates, 
on the basis of returns so far received from its mem- 
bers, that hardwood output in the southern field for 
July did not excecd 75 percent of normal at best and 
that stocks, because of the excess of shipments over 
output, decreased at least 10 percent. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. loaded 33 percent more 
ears during July than in June and this is the first 
month this year that log loading has been anywhere 
near normal, 

Flat rates of logs, bolts and billets to all milling 
points will be charged in the future, by carriers, ac- 
cording to word that has been received by J. H. 
‘Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood ‘Traffic Association. The flat rates will mean 
that lumbermen will be given the use of money that 
was previously tied up with the railroads, and the 
lumber shippers will give the railroads a bond to as- 
sure that the shipments will go out on the same line 
on which the log shipment originated. 

Weekly meetings of the Open Competition Plan of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will 
not be held during August, according to an announce- 
ment made by F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics of 
the association. This decision was reached at the 
meeting last Friday in Memphis. 

I. M. Darnell Son Co. plans to resume operation at 
its mill in south Memphis after having been operat- 
ing in a rather limited manner for an _ indefinite 
period. 

Ralph May, of May Bros., accompanied by his wife 
and mother-in-law, has gone to the Pacific coast on 
his vacation. The party will touch at Yellowstone 
National Park and will likewise visit the Yosemite 
Valley. 

Paul Rush, who recently returned from overseas, is 
now with the Pritchard & Wheeler Lumber Co. How- 
ever, he will shortly enter the service of Moffett, 
Bowman & Rush, of which his father, J. V. Rush, is 
one of the principal owners. Paul made a brilliant 
war. record and his friends are expecting him to give 
an equally good account of himself in the lumber 
business, 

Ensign F. D. Fuson, new membership secretary of 
the Southern Alluvial Land Association, has taken up 
his duties at headquarters of this body in Memphis. 
He has only recently resigned his commission in the 
United States Navy. He brings to his work a wide 
experience in the publicity field and officials of the 
association are congratulating themselves upon having 
his services. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 5.—Manufacturers of hardwood with mills in 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and Tennessee are 
doing what they can to increase their production, but 
the conditions are discouraging because of the high 
price of labor and supplies, and the scarcity of compe- 
tent help. Despite these difficulties, however, some 
progress has been made toward greater output, but not 
enough to take care of the increase in the demand, 
while the urgency of the inquiries coming from old 
and new customers indicates that the manufacturer is 
far from the end of his troubles in getting out stock 
sufficient to satisfy all buyers. 

Demand for lumber comes from all sources of domes- 
tic and foreign consumption, and there is not enough 
for both. Manufacturers and distributers have quit 
seeking new business; they do not have to seek it. 
The problem is to take care of the old customers. 
There is enough domestic demand to cover practically 
all available stocks, yet there is the desire to take care 
of good customers abroad, whose trade was sought 
before the war and whose needs no doubt are as 
pressing as any domestic ones. 

The car situation is serious, but not as bad as it 
has been in other years and not as bad as it is feared 
it may become later. The crop movement is not yet 
at its height, and altho 1,200 more cars were required 
to move the wheat that came into this market during 
July than were used a year ago, it is estimated that the 
apex of the load in this grain has not been reached, so 
that the drain from the tracks of the lumber mills will 
increase instead of diminish. It is most essential that 
for moving the higher grades of lumber box cars shall 
be available. The supply of them is limited, and they 
are in equal demand by shippers of wheat. 

Almost 100 more permits for new buildings were 
issued in July, 1919, by the Cincinnati commissioner 
of buildings, than were issued the corresponding month 
last year, and the estimated cost of the contemplated 
improvements exceeds that for a year ago by $1,175,000, 
or about 300 percent. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Aug. 5.—In order to meet the advanced cost of pro- 
duction all along the line, retail lumber dealers in 
many cities of Wisconsin have been compelled to make 
an advance of 5 to 10 percent in list prices to con- 
tractors and other consumers. The principal cause 
of the advance is the sharply increased wages which 
producers and dealers are obliged to pay to retain men 
and keep operating forces intact. 

The effect of building trades strikes in Chicago and 
Milwaukee, as well as other large cities, has not had 





an appreciable effect upon the demand for white and 
southern pine, hemlock and other woods, including 
maple flooring, entering into the construction of dwell- 
ings and other buildings. It is felt, however, that if 
the strikes are protracted, an important source of de- 
mand will be temporarily suspended. 

Every active mill, however, is so pressed with orders 
that it is actually believed a decline in requirements 
would not affect production for a considerable period, 
Orders are running ahead of the output, while stocks 
generally were exhausted some time ago, 

Milwaukee wholesalers report that they are ex- 
periencing more and more difficulty in procuring 
stocks. The situation is unprecedented. Demands 
upon wholesalers are the heaviest they have ever been, 
while the quantity of manufactured lumber they are 
able to get goes only a short way to fill orders. 

Eugene Taylor, of Ashland, Wis., has been appointed 
by Gov. BE. L. Philipp of Wisconsin as the first in- 
cumbent of the newly created position of superinten- 
dent of pulpwood scaling and inspection. 

W. 8S. Heddles, of Madison, Wis., widely known in 
the Wisconsin retail lumber trade, has been selected 
by Gov. E. L. Philipp of Wisconsin as one of three 
members of the newly created State board of con- 
ciliation, which will act as arbitrator of wage dis- 
putes. Mr. Heddles represents the employers. He 
served as chairman of the State Council of Defense ana 
in numerous other important capacities in Wisconsin 


war work. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 4.—There has been little or no change in the 
hardwood situation in this section recently, and while 
business has been good many manufacturers report 
that they have had difficulty in filling orders promptly 
because of scarcity of stocks. There is a strong de- 
mand for the best grades of hardwood at advancing 
prices and indications point to higher quotations. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Co., 
who returned a few days ago from an extensive busi- 
ness trip, reports trade conditions improving and prices 
gradually increasing, tho he observes this does not seem 


to deter buyers. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


‘Aug. 4.—Lumber prices have taken another jump and 
local concerns are unable to make shipments even at 
advanced prices because of lack of stock in shipping 
condition. Some firms are refusing to quote on ac- 
count of the large number of orders on hand which 
they are unable to fill. 

Because of the lack of bark peelers this summer a 
big shortage of tan bark is expected. Big wages were 
offered bark peelers, but it was almost impossible to 
keep crews in the woods. 

The Antigo Building Supply Co. reports an active 
business and much new construction work is being 
done by farmers preparing for the harvest of some 
of the best crops ever known in this district. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 4.—In these days of uncertain lumber quota- 
tions, builders are in a quandary. From Appleton comes 
the report that building has been checked by the stiff 
advance in lumber within the last week, as prices have 
been increased approximately 10 percent since July 25. 
Hemlock lumber of the cheapest grade is selling for $53 
a thousand, an increase of $9 since June 7. Maple 
flooring is up $15 and southern pine has advanced $10 
over the June price lists. Every kind of lumber was 
given a proportional raise. Siding, interior finish and 
all kinds of wood used in homes will cost more from 
now on. 

One of the largest carloads of lumber shipped in 
Wisconsin was loaded at the No. 2 mill of the Sawyer 
Goodman Co, in this city recently. It contained 47,433 
feet of hemlock piece stuff. 

The William Bonifas Lumber Co., of Escanaba, has 
purchased 20,000 acres of timber from the Goegebic 
Lumber Co. The new tract gives the Bonifas company 
95,000 acres of timber lands. The new land is heav- 
ily timbered with hemlock, balsam and spruce, with 
some maple, birch, elm and basswood. The lands are 
in Goegebic County. The purchase of the new tract 
adds materially to the life of the operations of the 
Bonifas company, as the timber just purchased will 
not be cut for several years, being secured to insure a 
continuity of operations thru a long period. 

By a recent deal, the John Arpin Lumber Co.’s 
holdings near Birchwood were transferred to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. There are 9,000 acres in 
the tract. Just when logging operations will begin 
is not known, but it ig supposed that minor operations 
will soon be under way. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Aug. 5.—The Foster Latimer Lumber Co. is plan- 
ning the erection of a boarding house to accommodate 
about twenty-five men—probably the single men in the 
crew or the married men who can not find houses to 
rent. The boarding house, it is reported, will be run 
camp style, but the sleeping apartments will be rooms 
accommodating not more than two men each. It will 
have modern conveniences with steam heat from the 
sawmill and everything to make a comfortable home 
for the employees of the company, 

The strike at the Stearns Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Odanah is spreading. It started with the teamsters 
who walked out when they did not get an increase of 
50 cents a day. The river men took up the battle 
cry and also asked for q 50-cent increase and they 
were closely followed by the planing mill men. The 
strike of the river men and the teamsters tied up the 
sawmill and planing mill. After the planing mill men 
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were forced out they met and said they would not go 
back unless they were given the same increase the 
other employees were given. ‘The employees of the 
sawmill, who have been out since the strike of the 
river men and teamsters, say that if the rest of the 
men get their demands that they will not go back 
unless they are granted equal raises. Meanwhile the 
Stearns plant is closed from one end to the other. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 5.—The building situation in Buffalo is satis- 
factory and the number of permits for the first seven 
months of the year was the largest on record, aggre- 
gating 3,997. The total costs for that period were 
$6,297,000, as compared with $4,517,000 in the same 
period of 1918, or a gain of 39 percent. During July 
the number of permits was 677, with costs of $1,458,- 
000. This is a gain in costs of 50 percent over July, 
1918, when the number of permits was 344 and the 
costs were $972,000. During the last week 150 per- 
mits were granted, including fifty-nine frame dwell- 
ings, at a cost of $278,900. 

The State is erecting a new freight house on the Erie 
Basin at a cost of $182,000. The building will be used 
for the transfer of freight from trains and vessels to 
canal boats. Prospects are good for increased traffic 
on the canal and the building will make transfer of 
freight easy as well as convenient. 

Reports from local box factories say that the busi- 
ness has recovered somewhat from the inactivity which 
followed the signing of the armistice. A larger share 
of the business than usual is coming from manufac- 
turers of various kinds of beverages. 

The hemlock trade is uneasy about the prospect that 
both the Pennsylvania and western product may give 
out. It is predicted that this wood will go up to a $45 
base before long. Not much of it is coming down the 
lakes. 

James A. White is so busy taking care of the Boyne 
City, Mich., operations of the W. H. White Co., that he 
does not come to Buffalo very often. At the office of 
the National Lumber Co. it was stated that he has 
not been here this summer, altho he is president of the 


company. As W. H. White is located on the Pacific 
coast, the time of James A. White is all taken up with 
Michigan operations. 

H. T. Trotter, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., 
left for Chicago at the end of last week, his principal 
business being the purchase of hemlock lumber from 
Wisconsin mills. 

W. H. Jackson, of the firm of Jackson & Tindle, 
returned last week from a six weeks’ vacation to the 
Pacific coast, during which he traveled extensively in 
Canada, Oregon, Washington and California. 

W. L. Morley, of Mixer & Co., is on a two weeks’ 
vacation and is in charge of an excursion of boy scouts 
to the camp at Crystal Lake. 

M. S. Burns, of Palen & Burns, is on a two weeks’ 
vacation trip to the Lake-of-Bays district, Canada. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Aug. 6.—Altho it was believed more than a week 
ago that lumber prices could not go higher in this 
market new figures were reached during the last week 
with southern pine B and better flooring actually sell- 
ing for $83 a thousand. Other items in good demand 
are also as strong in proportion. 

Lumbermen say it is next to impossible to place any 
prices on lumber yet that are of real value in deter- 
mining a basis on which to estimate sales but a few 
days ahead. Consequently retailers who figure on 
large orders, much of which are based on future pur- 
chases, are at a loss to know on just what basis to 
sell their stocks. 

Taken on the whole the situation is said to be as 
satisfactory as could be expected under the present 
conditions, and continues as a day-to-day buy-and-sell 
policy based on the costs as confirmed by the manu- 
facturers by wire. 

Hardwood stocks continue difficult to secure at any 
price and the situation will show no betterment dur- 
ing the present season, in the judgment of local 
dealers. 

The car shortage is beginning to be felt on deliveries 
of southern pine and it is expected to become more 
aggravating. 
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The manufacturers and distributers of sash, 
doors and millwork are rushed with orders, and the 
plants are all busy endeavoring to keep up with 
the business that is coming in. While tuere is lit- 
tle to complain of as far as demand is concerned, 
the manufacturers nevertheless have their problems 
to solve, among them being the difficulty of secur- 
ing certain classes of skilled labor, and the fre- 
quent changes in prices of materials—always, of 
course, in the upward direction. 

The following reports tell of conditions at the 
various centers named: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
have plenty of business on their books but have a 
prospect of being able to catch up with orders, as 
the country trade is slowing up decidedly, with la- 
bor tied up by harvest demands. City building 
activity seems to be on the increase and conditions 
are good. A new advance in the discount list has 
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been promulgated by the twin city men, to keep 
pace with the advanced lumber costs, and they re- 
port no difficulty with the trade over making it 
effective. 

There is a steadily increasing demand for sash, 
doors and millwork of all kinds in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and vicinity, and orders are in hand that in- 
sure operations of the factories for the remainder 
of the season. This does not mean at full capacity, 
as it is impossible to secure men enough to man the 
mills to capacity. Skilled labor is scarce and 
competent operators for even the simplest machines 
are hard to find. Wages are on a higher basis in 
every department, down to the commonest helper; 
the overhead charges are greater and on every item 
entering into production cost sheets show in- 
creases, so that the schedule of prices on the output 
of the mills have been correspondingly advanced. 
These have been accepted by prospective builders 
as a matter of course, just as they are accepting 
the higher costs on every other item in construction 
work. Despite the increased cost of building this 
year there has not been any conspicuous curtail- 
ment of luxuries in construction for bare economy’s 
sake, and the millwork factories of this section re- 
port as much porch work as usual, and demand for 
as = elegance in interior finish as any year 
past, 

Kansas City (Mo.) architects report they have 
all the work they can do and have many church, 
School and other public building jobs, for which a 
good deal of special work is required. The de- 
mand for staple lines is large and the plants are 
Tunning about full blast now, in fact some of them 





report that they have about all the work they can 
care for the next two months. 

The secretary of the Planing Mill Listing Bu- 
reau, St. Louis, Mo., reports that the public is 
‘‘falling all over itself’’ in a desire to get esti- 
mates on proposed work and the bureau is swamped 
with the task of listing quantities. ‘‘ Considerable 
of this work is being placed,’’ he said, ‘‘and the 
various mills of St. Louis are about as busy as they 


ean be. There are two factors at present that make . 


it most difficult for the mills to do business. One 
of these is the labor situation. There has been and 
continues a shortage of help of any kind, especially 
efficient laborers, with increasing demands being 
made upon the mills for more wages. The other 
problem is that of lumber prices. The market is 
continually advancing, and it is with great difficulty 
that the mills can bid intelligently and safely on 
contracts. We continually hear complaints of high 
prices of material. Changes are so frequent that 
it is almost impossible to keep up with them, and 
the mill man does not know where he stands. The 
high prices of today may be low tomorrow. The 
mill man may be getting at the time what he con- 
siders a price that will give him a fair profit on 
his work, but when he buys his lumber he may be 
losing money. The situation is very unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of the manufaeturer of sash, 
doors and mill work.’’ 

The door and millwork demand at Buffalo, N. Y., 
continues active and the mills have about all the 
orders they can fill. A large number of small struc- 
tures are now being erected, many of them dwell- 
ings. A good deal of work is expected to develop 
in the suburbs during the next few months, as 
real estate men are busy. 

Business is good at the San Francisco (Calif.) 
local sash and mill work plants. There is a normal 
volume of business at the door factories in the Bay 
and Peninsula region. Finished door factories, 
connected with the white and sugar pine mills, are 
running up to capacity to supply the eastern mar- 
ket. Cut sash and door stock is being turned out 
in large quantities, at the cutting-up departments 
of the mills and shipments are being made as fast 
as cars can be secured. The car shortage is slowing 
up lumber shipments somewhat. 

One of the leading manufacturers of window 
glass sizes up the situation in that line as follows: 
‘‘During the past several weeks there has been a 
very limited production of window glass on the part 
of a few of the machine operated factories, and 
this will continue to be the case until late Au 
or early September when those hand operated fac- 
tories which did not run during the first operating 
period will begin operations for a limited period. 
In the meantime the demand is increasing and 
stocks held by the factories are being rapidly re- 
dueed, and it is estimated that some of the more 
popular sizes and quantities may be found wanting 
pom to the beginning of the second operating pe- 
riod. 
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The Preservation of Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 

In all of the extensive literature of the woad 
preservation industry this is the first book te 
cover the subject systematically in its bread 
aspect. It seems to fit exactly the needs of the 
engineer, forester, lumberman and student de- 
siring a complete survey of the entire industry. 
< ? aaa 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 2.—After spending six weeks in the central 
and eastern States and meeting with the various east- 
ern representatives of his company, T. E. Ripley, vice 
president of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., returned home 
during the week. Mr. Ripley visited Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and several of the Atlantic coast cities. In the 
Kast he found the market about 40 percent below nor- 
mal, which he believes presages steady business condi- 
tions from that section for some time. That new levels 
have been established in the lumber business is the 
belief of Mr. Ripley. If there is any change it may 
show a downward tendency, but he thinks this is very 
doubtful. . 

Acting on telegraphic orders received Wednesday 
night, Lieut. Emil C. Kiel and Sergt. Frank McKee, 
army aviators at Camp Lewis, left yesterday in their 
airplanes for Salem, Ore., to aid in fighting the forest 
fires now burning in that State. They were to report 
to the governor of Oregon for instructions, 

Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, was the highest bidder 
for the timber now owned by the county on the Camp 
Lewis army post site. There were half a dozen bid- 
ders, Mr. Cole’s bid totaling $36,666 for all the timber 
and made on an “any or all” basis. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. has the Charles Nelson Co, 
barge Big Bonanza at its docks this week loading a 
cargo of lumber. It has finished the steamer Santa Inez 
with a cargo for South America. The mill is running 
regularly to a good demand and the market is holding 
about the same. 

The Clear Fir Lumber Co. is making a large exten- 
sion to its dock space at Titlow Beach, having bulk- 
headed, filled in and planked to practically double the 
dock piling room it has. 

Lieut. C. W. Gregory, nephew of J. T. Gregory, presi- 
dent of the Tidewater Lumber Co., who has been in 
the aviation service in France, returned to Tacoma 
this week to receive his discharge at Camp Lewis. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 2.—August opened with a very stiff lumber 
market, due to the Coast mills being heavily oversold 
and the present demand being in excess of shipments. 
Fir, redwood and white and sugar pine mills are soid 
sway ahead, with little or no prospect of catching up 
with orders befure the fall busing season. ‘The local 
building situation is looking up, altho the amount of 
construction work under way in the city is not heavy. 

During the last two weeks the fir mills have been 
getting $3 over Discount Sheet 6, Rail B List, on com- 
mons, and $7 over on clears. As logs have just ad- 
vanced $2, making the prices $16, $20 and $24 in the 
Columbia River district and wages have advarced at 
the mills and on the lumber-carrying steamers, higher 
prices for lumber are expected soon. Buyers are 


- taking what they can get and paying whatever is asked 


The San Francisco yard demand is a little slack. 
Stocks are light and the yards are buying for imme- 
diate needs. But the country yards are buying right 
thru the summer, knowing that if they put off buying 
until fall they will not be able to get their orders 
filled. 

Herbert Sinnock, secretary of the Redwood Sales 
Co., recently paid a visit to the principal redwood 
mills in Humboldt County and succeeded in making 
arrangements whereby an increased supply of lumber 
is available for eastern orders, altho the mills are 
oversold. Some of the stock on hand will be re- 
worked. 

The white and sugar pine mills are quoting only on 
the stock that accumulates in excess of the orders on 
hand and subject to prior sales and immediate accept- 
ance. Prices are gradually advancing at a rate to 
preserve a living margin between the cost of operation 
and the selling price. 

The C. & O. Lumber Co. has removed its main office 
from the Fife Building to 326 Oceanic Building. This 
company, which operates a modern sawmill at Brook- 
ings, Ore., has a spacious suite of offices in the building, 
which was recently enlarged and remodeled. S, F. 
Owen is the resident manager, and C. G. Corkran looks 
after the California sales. 

A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., has returned from a trip to Montana and Oregon, 
accompanied by his son, Leonard C. Hammond. The 
company’s Douglas fir mill at Astoria, Ore., has been 
very busy for some time getting out lumber and timbers 
for the port of Astoria. The company has the contract 
for supplying the material needed for wharf construc- 
tion and reclamation work which is being carried on 
on a large scale. An additional order for 3,500,000 
feet was taken a few days ago. The remainder of the 
output goes principally to the company’s yards in 
southern California. About 250,000 feet of lumber is 
being cut by the day shift and 100,000 by the shift 
operating one side, making a total of 350,000 feet of 
lumber in sixteen hours, At the mills $4.50 a day is 
paid for common labor. The Hammond mill at Samoa 
on Humboldt Bay is loaded up with orders and making 
a good cut. 

The Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co. did an excellent 
eastern car shipping business on white and sugar pine 
during July. It has had no trouble from car shortage 
yet, but it is hard to get dry stock. Altho it was 
April 1 before operations got under way, business has 
exceeded its expectations. Among the numerous in- 
quiries received is one from New York, for five cars of 
No. 1 white pine shop for delivery in ninety days. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is running along well at 
Westwood. The mill is cutting at the rate of about 
500,000 feet a day. Good eastern shipments have been 
made during July but more cars are needed. The 
company is well supplied with orders for everything 
in the list. 

W. R. Thorsen, president of the West Side Lumber 


Co., reports the mill running full at Tuolumne. The 
cut is from 275,000 to 300,000 feet a day. The timber 
runs from 50 to 75 percent sugar pine. Orders are 
being offered in excess of the cut. There is no accumu- 
lation of shop lumber. 

Ward A. Dwight, of the Ward A. Dwight Lumber 
Co., is leaving for a business trip to Portland. He 
reports a tremendous California demand for white 
pine and spruce shook. He asserts that the Big Lakes 
Box Co, at Klamath Falls is operating its box factory 
with two shifts and is making good deliveries on its 
orders extending for three months ahead. 

I. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin Lumber 
Co., who has just returned from a trip to Iowa and 
the middle West, found conditions very satisfactory 
from the standpoint of lumber consumption. He vis- 
ited Medford, Klamath Falls and Chiloquin on the 
way home. The sawmill at Chiloquin has been oper- 
ating successfully but is not yet cutting up to full 
capacity. A new band rip saw and a planer have been 
added to the equipment of the Dorris Lumber & Box 
Co., which is one of his enterprises. 

George N. Glass, treasurer of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., has arrived from Pittsburgh, Pa., accompanied 
by Mrs. Glass. He will remain on the Coast for 
several weeks and will visit the plant at Susanville. 
A. G. Breitwieser, secretary of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., is here purchasing equipment for the Lassen 
Inn, a 50-room hotel which has just been completed 
at the plant at Susanville for the accommodation of 
employees. 

John M. Hastings, president of the Hastings Lumber 
Co., and Charles F. Ross, president of the May Lumber 
Co., both of Pittsburgh, Pa., have just arrived here 
on a pleasure trip by way of Canada and Seattle. They 
are visiting some of the Pacific coast mills. Both firms 
are purchasers of California white and sugar pine, 

James A. Cheyne, president of the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Co., Pittsburgh, spent the last two weeks 
on the Pacific coast. He visited Eureka and looked 
over several of the redwood mills. 

Walter C. Ball, sales manager of Charles R. McCor- 
mick & Co., a local concern, is making a tour of the 
Northwest to acquaint himself with conditions at the 
mills. 

Henry Patton, of the lumber firm of Patton & Davies, 
Los Angeles, is a visitor here. 

W. S. Cram, secretary and manager of the Siler 
Mill Co., Raymond, Wash., is here on his way to 
southern California. 

J. H. Emmert, the new president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., paid a visit to the San Francisco office during 
the week and left for Los Angeles. He spent the last 
two weeks at Scotia, where both redwood mills are 
running full. 


EVERETT. WASH. 


Aug. 2.—The red cedar shingle situation is prac- 
tically unchanged. The demand continues strong, ac- 
cording to }isnager Conner, of Conner & Bailey, and 
the prices are firm. Cedar logs are stationary in 
price. 

It is estimated that 50,000 feet of virgin cedar 
timber was destroyed by a brush fire that raged in the 
vicinity of Silver lake, 6 miles from Everett, between 
July 14 and 21. All brush fires in this district have 
been extinguished by the prevailing suowers of July 
30, 31 and Aug. 1. 

With the Antipodes rapidly getting back on a prewar 
basis of business exchange, Australian lumberman are 
beginning to look toward the Cou.c for shipments of 
lumber. Sales Manager Robert Stuart, of the Canyon 
mill, today said that his mill had received several 
orders from Australian lumber merchants, Mixed car 
orders are swamping the mill. The demand for mixed 
ears of lumber far exceeds the output at the local 
mill. 

Sales Manager McGrath, of the C. & B. Lumber & 
Shingle Co., reports shingle business excellent, with 
the demand equal to the supply. ‘The business in the 
shingle line is especially gratifying, as the orders are 
coming from every State in the Union and show no 
tendency to slacken. 

Virtually all the Danaher Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Darrington has been closed for repairs since July 28. 

The W. J. Pirrie, a 2,400-ton, five-masted Chilean 
bark, loaded 500,000 feet of lumber for Chile at the 
Clark-Nickerson mill wharf Wednesday, July 30. The 
W. J. Pirrie is under charter to W. R. Gray & Co., of 


Tacoma. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Aug. 2.—Representatives of local business interests 
and the mayors of several Coos County cities went to 
Portland to appear as witnesses in the hearing wherein 
C. A. Smith in the Federal court asks permission to 
lease the Smith plants and properties in Coos County 
which are now in the hands of receivers, with a view 
of operating. The local men urged that for the good 
of the community the court allow Mr. Smith to lease 
the property. The Eastside plant is now being run by 
the receivers but it is Mr. Smith’s intention if he 
succeeds in leasing the property to operate the big 
mill also and all of the camps of the Smith-Powers 
Logging Co. 

A. E. Adelsperger and W. J. Conrad, of Marshfield, 
representing eastern men, have taken an option to 
purchase the site of the Coos Bay Shipbuilding Co. 
yard. The purchase price agreed upon is said to be in 
the neighborhood of $50,000. If plans which are now 
being considered are carried thru, eastern men who 
own timber in this locality will build a lumber mill 
with a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. Messrs. 
Adelsperger and Conrad will go east soon regarding 
the matter and will be able to make some definite an- 
nouncement by Sept. 1. 

The city of North Bend has offered to the port of 
Coos Bay the city wharf free of charge to be used as 
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a port wharf. Several offers are being considered by 
the port commissioners who will decide upon some 
site for the port wharf soon. Piling is being driven 
at Empire for a Government wharf which will be 
built for use as an oil supply station by the Govern- 
ment bar dredge Col. P. 8S. Michie, which is at work on 
the bar. 

Maj. P. L. Abbey, head of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen, of Portland, visited Coos Bay to 
inspect the local of this district and made public talks 
regarding the organization. 

Hewitt Davenport, of the Pacific Mill & Timber Co., 
was here from San Francisco to attend to the output 
of the Bay Park Lumber Co. mill at Bandon, which 
his firm handles. He says that within a few months 
Coos Bay lumber will be shipped to England and 
France, changing from coastwise to overseas vessels at 
San Francisco. Several other buyers have visited this 
locality with a view to securing lumber shipments. 

The veneer factory which has been built at Marsh- 
field by B. B. Ostlind for eastern capitalists has been 
finished and will be operated early in August. The 
plant is something of an experiment and if it is a 
success it will probably be greatly enlarged. 

There has been a general raise of wages in most of 
the camps and mills of Coos County on account of the 
demand for men. Some are paying as high as $5 a day 
for common labor. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 2.—The local railway officials say that there 
is no shortage of cars and that there are more cars for 
disposal among the lumber mills than are called for. 
As a result it is believed that the fear of a car short- 
age which was general among lumber manufacturers 
a month ago is no longer entertained. 

Victor Beckman, lumber expert, who was instru- 
mental in starting private building of sailing vessels 
and wooden steamers for the Atlantic seaboard trade, 
has been here enlisting further interest in his plan to 
induce ship yard men all along the Coast to continue 
the building of wooden vessels. He says that with 
the freight promised there is business in sight for at 
least 1,000 ships. 

Putting on a night crew of twenty-four men the 
Robert Gray Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, has increased 
its force to sixty-six men and its daily output to half 
a million shingles. 

The Grays Harbor Motorship Corporation has de- 
cided to lay keels for two additional sailing vessels 
to be built for private ownership. Two sailing vessels 
are already under way. Each of the vessels will be 
260 feet long, of the five-masted barkentine type, and 
will carry at least a million feet of timber. 

William Donavan, sr., president of the Donavan 
Lumber Co., who went to Florida to see his son, 
William Donavan, jr., who has been seriously ill at 
a naval station at’ Miami, has brought him to the 
Mayo brothers at Rochester, Minn. Mr. Donavan, jr., 
was in the navy during the war but about the time 
of the signing of the armistice he was taken seriously 
ill 


Frederick Hart and William Wood, of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., of Raymond, are in the harbor country 
for a stay of some days. They say that the lumber 
business of Willapa Harbor was never more encour- 


arging. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 5.—Capt. E. J. Gillouly, sales manager of the 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen, Wis., who returned 
recently from service in France with the 20th Engi- 
neers (Forest), was here last week looking into market 
conditions, 

J. J. Herlihy, representing the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. in this market, is back from a short visit 
to the headquarters of the company, and reports that 
the concern was kept busy with orders while he was 
there. 

D. H. MacMullen, representing several west Coast 
mills here, has also returned from a western visit, 
on which he was accompanied by Mrs. MacMullen, 
He reports that his mills have cleaned up fairly well 
on their accumulation of orders, but are getting plenty 
of business on the higher prices. 

EK. G. Flinn, of the lumber department of the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., has gone to Montana 
to look over its yards in the district hit by the 
drouth. J. A. McDonald, manager of retail yard 
interests for the Shevlin companies, is back from a 
Montana trip, on which he found conditions serious 
in a number of places, but the drouth not as wide- 
Spread as he had expected. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 5.—Demand for lumber of all kinds continues 
on an active scale and the. volume of business ac- 
cepted depends largely upon the ability of the mills 
to produce the material. The plants at Duluth, 
Virginia and Cloquet are all sold well ahead of the saw. 
In the emergency the mills are making strenuous efforts 
to increase their production, but shortage of skilled 
labor stands in the way. Car lot business is being re- 
ceived in gratifying volume and operators are pursuing 
a policy of making distributions proportionate to the 
size of the orders, in the attempt to keep their cus- 
tomers going. 

While operators hope that lumber and timber quota- 
tions in this district will be stabilized for a time at 
least, advices have been received of further advances 
on the Pacific coast. H. S. Robb, representative of the 
Newbegin Lumber Co., has received an announcement 
of a $3 advance in prices of all dimension pine out 
there. He asserts that the higher prices on the Coast 
do not appear to have had any result in checking the 
Placing of orders. He has recently received several 
orders in which price limits were not stipulated, indi- 
cating that the main anxiety of the buyers was to have 
their orders filled promptly. 

Martin Bros., timber operators of Duluth, are called 
Upon to pay $3,626 for lumber removed from a Minne- 


sota State owned tract of land near Ray in St. Louis 
County several years ago, according to a settlement 
just reached at the State auditor’s office at St. Paul. 
The settlement is the culmination of a dispute of long 


standing. 
* PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 2.—Coastwise lumber shipments are rapidly in- 
creasing in volume as a result of the return to the 
Coast of a number of carriers formerly in this trade 
from the Atlantic coast, where they were pressed into 
war service work. 

Cc. A. Smith explained in the Federal court this week 
his desire of securing permission to operate the large 
mill of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., formerly the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co., a petition for permission to operate 
the mill having been filed some time ago. The company 
is in the hands of a receiver and Mr, Smith is making 
every effort to regain possession of the property, which 
is one of the largest on the Pacific coast. 

sen Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., 
will leave in a few days for Des Moines, Iowa, on a 
six months’ leave of absence to take up farm develop- 
ment work. His place as sales manager will be filled 
by E. T. Sturgeon, who has been handling that part of 
the work for some time, while Mr. Hazen has been 
traveling about the country in the interest of the 
Douglas Fir company. Mr. Hazen has bought a third 
interest in the firm of W. A. Spurrier, jr., & Co., of 
Des Moines, real estate and insurance, and this com- 
pany is to develop 20,000 acres of cut-over land in the 
vicinity of Pine River, Cass County, Minnesota. The 
plan is to subdivide the tract into 160-acre farms, build 
a dwelling, barn and chicken house and sell on the in- 
stalment payment plan. The land is especially adapted 
to dairying and diversified farming. 

The directors of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., the 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and the Wind River Lum- 
ber Co. are gathered here for their annual meeting. 

Airplanes are to patrol the forests of Oregon during 
the rest of the fire danger season. Two of them have 
been secured and they are to report to Governor Olcott 
at Salem in a few days. 

W. C. Francis, formerly connected with the St. Johns 
Lumber Co., was a Portland visitor this week, having 
come from California, where for some time he has been 
engaged in mining in connection with war work. He 
visited Seattle a few days ago and is looking over the 
situation with a view to getting back into the lumber 


game. LA 


Aug. 4.—Upon being questioned regarding his opinion 
of the southern pine market and the probable stability 
of prices at present level, a prominent local sales man- 
ager recently replied that personally he was very 
optimistic and could see no chance for any material 
reduction in prices from this level, adding that here- 
tofore when the railroads came into the market it 
usually advanced, but now the railroad demand is not 
necessary to advance the market. 

Prices on the general run of stock have changed very 
little during the last two weeks. Several sales of 
B&better flat flooring have been made, however, at a 
figure well above $70, while edge grain which should 
always rank above flat has in some instances been 
sold at less, the usual amount paid being approxi- 
mately $75. 

There has recently been a general easement in the 
labor situation at logging camps because farm work is 
at a stage where there is not much to do for a time and 
the settlers are flocking to the camps. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railway recently re- 
ported a shortage of 200 cars on their requirements 
for a single day. Necessarily shippers all along the 
line were cut out of their requisitions. Not much 
consolation is to be had from railroad officials, as 
many of them are of the opinion that we are now 
facing an unprecedented car shortage. 

Representatives of the southern mills in the agricul- 
tural districts of the middle North report crops of all 
kinds and especially wheat as being the best in years, 
which presages a continuation of demand for lumber. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 4.—Improved weather conditions during the 
last week have aided the mills in this territory. The 
demand for stock of all kinds is as great as ever and it 
is more a question of getting the stocks than the price 
to be paid. Timbers have taken a decided advance be- 
cause prices on yard stocks are considerably higher. 
Hence the mills are refusing to accept timber orders 
unless they can get a satisfactory price. Car siding 
and car material are in somewhat stronger demand 
and some good inquiries are out for paving block mate- 
rial. In some sections a slight car shortage has been 
felt, especially in the northern part, and some mills 
have been compelled to close down, being unable to ob- 
tain any cars. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 4.—The amount of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine market during the last week was 
nearly as large as the week previous, which was con- 
sidered abnormal. 

The majority of sales of good rough 4/4 edge during 
the week have been for carload lots and it would appear 
that buyers wanting this sort of stock are lucky to get 
this much at a time. The same is true of the better 
grades of rough stock boards. Many of the mills are 
advancing their quotations on good rough lumber be- 
cause of the fact that very little advance has thus far 
been obtained for the lower grades, which comprise 
the major portion of the production. There is a wide 
variation in quotations on this account. The demand 
continues rather brisk for 4/4 edge box and other low 
grade rough lumber. Large sales of 100,000 feet or 
more each have been made during the week for prompt 
delivery, a great deal of the stock being bought dressed 
two sides and resawn. Prices continue to climb, even 
4/4 edge box lumber being sold generally at over $35 
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Norfolk. There is a difference of about $21 a thou- 
sand between 4/4 No. 1 edge and edge box, whereas the 
customary difference is around $14 a thousand feet. 
Culls and red heart, while selling freely, are a little 
backward in price but will undoubtedly soon recuperate 
if the bullish tendency of box lumber continues. Many 
mills have added heavy increases to the prices of the 
better grades of stock boards to get them in line with 
edge lumber, and have had no trouble in getting the 
business offered. ‘There is really a larger demand for 
good rough lumber than can be supplied. Box bark 
strip prices continue to advance, with large sales fre- 
quent for both rough and dressed strips. 

The demand for dressed flooring, ceiling, partition 
and roofers is all the manufacturers could ask. Many 
are heavily oversold on practically all items. There 
has also been an increase in the sale of dressed stock 
boards and dressed framing. Large sales of roofers of 
all widths have been frequent and prices continue their 
upward trend. In fact, dressed lumber of all kinds 
is selling at higher prices now than a week ago. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 4.—That there will be a severe car shortage 
during the latter part of this month or early in the 
fall seems to be the opinion of many men connected 
with the lumber industry in this section. Already 
some shortage has appeared in the mill section. Nearly 
all the equipment needed is being obtained, but some 
days the supply is less than the requirements. 

Fearing the development of a serious car shortage, 
retailers and other buyers are expressing a desire to 
have their orders filled and shipped as quickly as 
possible. A local sales-manager in reporting the frantic 
appeals for hasty shipments to get ahead of the car 
shortage, asserted that many cars are being demanded 
for the movement of wheat in Texas, and this is 
causing much of the uneasiness. 

There appears to be no lull in southern pine demand. 
It continues at an unusually high mark, the high cost 
of materials apparently being no drawback in building 
activities thruout the country. Some items are still 
extremely scarce, including flooring, boards, finish and 
2x4 dimension. It is difficult to supply the calls even 
at premium prices. 

Some mills are still rejecting many offers from 
buyers because of the plans to fill the old orders on file. 
As the old business is removed new orders are being 
accepted. 

Production is still much below the demand, but 
weather conditions are improving and better production 
records are promised. June is declared to have been 
the worst month on record for lumber mill en. 
because of the many rains. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug. 2.—There was a further tendency toward 
stabilization this week when the upper grades appeared 
to stand firm on the price level that has obtained for 
the last week or so and the lower grades plumbed up a 
little more freely with the top grades. 

While a top notch price of $65.75 for B&better was 
recorded in one or two instances, the average sales 
price on this item was $63. No. 1 common advanced 
to an average sales level of $60, notwithstanding the 
fact that some sales were made as high as $62.50. No. 
2 common maintained a price level of $35. 

This is still a planing mill market, with the demand 
as strong as ever and largely in excess of the supply. 
Timbers and dimension, however, are in vigorous call 
and the market is firm, with some advances in prices. 
The influence of much railroad inquiry is strongly 
felt. 

The shingle market is at a low tide because neither 
men nor boys are available to man the shingle ma- 
chines. No. 1 primes are quoted at $5 strong, with 
No. 2’s strong at $3. 

Labor is becoming scarcer and the available supply 
is what is known as “no account.” To add further 
to the discomfiture of the lumbermen it has rained 
again, shutting down logging and milling operations. 

The newest acquisition to Jacksonville’s rapidly in- 
creasing export colony is the Hunter-Benn & Co., of 
Mobile. This well known concern has just opened an 
eastern seaboard office in the Heard Building in Jack- 
sonville, in charge of A. H. Manson, who will buy and 
sell direct from this office. Just now he is assembling 
cargoes of lumber for the United Kingdom. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Aug. 6.—Little new activity is reported in the south- 
ern pine market of east Texas, manufacturers await- 
ing resumption of operations at mills which were 
closed down on account of the heavy rains. Many 
retail yards which failed to stock up in the early 
spring are now beginning to feel the effects of their 
negligence. Demand for material is as strong as ever 
with only a small percentage being satisfied. 

Business along the border is unusually good, accord- 
ing to Thomas L. Spencer, who reports that the yards 
can not meet the demands. That section of the coun- 
try is prosperous, as many homeseekers and colonists 
who have grown rich in the Texas oil fields are mak- 
ing their homes in that territory. 

The new mill of the Trinity River Sawmill Co., re- 
eently organized, will be ready for operations about 
Oct. 1. The organization is in the hands of Frank 
J. Womack, J. W. Reynolds and Harry Cern, well 
known lumbermen of this section. The plant is being 
established in Montgomery County and will have a 
daily capacity of 35,000 feet. 

With the marine strike called off and embargoes be- 
ing lifted on shipping large stocks of timber are leav- 
ing Texas ports for foreign countries. The Standard 
Export Co. will ship a cargo of about a million feet 
of pine from Orange within the next week. 

The building of wooden ships continues in this dis- 
trict. Last week the Universal Shipbuilding Co. 


launched its fifth wooden vessel on the ship channel, 
Work is being rushed on four others which are under 
construction. Two wooden barges are being built at 
the Weaver ship yard in Orange for the Gulf Re- 
fining Co. The five masted auxiliary barkentine 
schooner City of Lafayette built by the International 
Ship Yards at Orange cleared on its maiden voyage 
last Wednesday. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Aug. 4.—While the weather has cleared thruout the 
Calcasieu section and logging conditions are much im- 
proved, the situation is still far from normal. The 
indications are for a spell of dry weather, which will 
enable the situation to clear up and ydrds will have 
an opportunity of stocking up and replenishing their 


assortments. There is barely enough labor for operat- 
ing the mills when the weather permits and this labor 
is very inefficient. One leading lumberman §as- 


serted that it is about 60 percent efficient. The de- 
mand for material continues good and prices are satis- 
factory. 

Lock, Moore & Co. have in operation a small mill 
that is devoting its entire time to cutting ties, which 
are being cut from all kinds of timber, standing and 
that blown down by the great storm of last year. The 
new mill, which took the place of the one that was 
destroyed by the storm and by fire, will soon be ready 


for operation. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 5.—According to the report of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, receipts of lumber at St. Louis last month 
totaled 14,386 carloads, as against 10,638 for July, 
1918, a gain of 4,748 cars, while the receipts were 
11,222 for last month as against 7,269 for July, 1918, 
a gain of 3,953 cars. In receipts the Iron Mountain 
Railroad (Illinois division) led with 5,788 cars, while 
the Wabash Railway (East) took out of St. Louis the 
greatest number, 2,098 cars. 

W. C. Smith has been transferred from the Gideon 
office of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile 
Co., to the general offices in St. Louis. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason 
Lumber Co., has returned to his office in St. Louis 
after a tour of the hardwood centers of the South 
in an effort to buy stock. He hardly expected to be 
able to buy anything and was not a bit disappointed. 
There was no lumber to be had. 

Box manufacturers of St. Louis report that condi- 
tions are improving, with an especially good demand 
developing for boxes for export shipments. As stocks 
of lumber in the hands of manufacturers are still 
rather large, the latter are not buying anything at 
present. 

According to C. W. Jones, manager of the Plain- 
view Lumber Co., Fort Smith, Ark., who has been 
here on his vacation, the shortage of cars is beginning 
to be felt, causing much uneasiness. Box cars are 
being withdrawn to care for the grain crop. 

Maj. Richard E. Gruner, president of Philip Gruner 
& Bros. Lumber Co., is in St. Louis on crutches, with 
an injured kneecap, the result of an automobile acci- 
dent in Pennsylvania last Tuesday. Mrs. Gruner also 
was injured. Another member of the party, Maj. A. 
B. Donnelly, was killed and Mrs. Donnelly was seri- 
ously injured. The party was on its way to New York 
from St. Louis by automobile. 

The headquarters of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, which have been located temporarily on the eighth 
floor of the Wright Building, are now permanently 
located in Rooms 1173-74 and 76. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 5.—Local building permits for July nearly 
doubled in value the permits issued for June and in- 
creased more than 600 percent over the permits issued 
for July, 1918. There were 474 permits for $1,521,950 
issued in July. The bulk of the permits were for 
dwelling houses. An indication of what building pros- 
pects are is seen in the realty transfers for July, which 
exceeded $5,000,000, not including two large transfers 
of telephone property incidental to a merger of com- 
peting companies. Retail lumber yards are doing the 
biggest business in their history. City salesmen for 
manufacturers say, however, that local retailers are 
buying less than they are selling, with the result that 
local stocks are running down. Local yards are buy- 
ing most of the high priced stuff on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Country yards are buying almost everything to 
be had. While the hot weather has caused some anxiety 
about corn, widespread heavy showers the end of last 
week caused cooler weather and left the corn in fine 
shape. Wheat is going to market rapidly. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 4.—Altho lacking the sensational features of 
the last month, business continues good. Prices are 
hardening on upper grades with quotations on lower 
grades climbing fast. The former continue to be 4 
minus quantity and are hard to get. Mills are doing 
better, however, but owing to increased demands find 
it necessary to ship to the markets as fast as their 
products are turned out and have no chance to stock 
up. Hardwood prices have climbed to heights never 
before reached, certain grades of oak being quoted as 
high as $125 a thousand during the week. A local 
dealer terms the situation as being a veritable auction 
sale with lumber going to the highest bidder, Dealers 
are greedy for certain grades and will pay any price. 
Some have even gone so far as to go to the smaller 
mills with the actual cash in their pockets and, to make 
sure of shipments, stay right on the job until their 
stuff is loaded. Retailers here, who have not purchased 
lumber since the first of the year, have placed good 
sized orders during the last month. 

Steel making continues to increase and business in 
general is experiencing no slump. Planing mills show 
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new activities owing to an upward trend in dwelling 
construction. Industrial plants are springing up in 
various sections and many additions to old structures 
are being contracted for. Thruout the Turtle Creek 
Valley new industrial housing is being extensively pro- 
posed. The Building Homes Co. has purchased prop- 
erty in the Squirrel Hill district and will erect 9- and 
10-room houses on the ground. W. P. Hutchins, archi- 
tect, is making the plans and the contractor is J. F. 
Miller. 

The Forest Lumber Co. reports the discontinuance 
of its branch in Detroit, Mich. A reorganization is 
now under way out of which will come a new company 
under the name of Diebold-Wilson Lumber Co. with 
offices at Detroit. This concern will handle lumber on 
a wholesale basis. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., is on a 10-day trip to mills in 
the vicinity of Paxton, Fla. W. H. Harding, vice 
president of this concern, is with his family at Atlantic 
City. 

W. D. Davies, of the Davies Lumber Co., MacDonald, 
Pa., was in the city this week as was J. L. Vincent, of 
the Marion Lumber Co., of Harrisburg, Pa. 

George H. Young, recently appointed sales manager 
of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., is on a two weeks’ 
trip to mills in West Virginia, along with F. E. Cooper, 
of the same concern. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 4.—Buying lumber is getting to have many 
discouragements and also calls for more knowledge of 
the business than was heretofore necessary. Whole- 
salers find it hard to get their orders accepted, even 
at top prices, by mills with whom they are regularly 
doing business, and those who have no strong mill 
connections are up against it. Having orders returned 
by the mills seems to be the order of the day. Local 
retail stocks are getting lower, for it is hard to re- 
place the lumber that is going out of the yards so 
fast. Retailers are very busy, and have been able 
to substitute items they can get for those they can 
not get in some instances. Certain very popular items 
are practically out of the market, among them being 
flooring, in both hardwoods and in all grades, conifer- 
ous woods as well. The price of almost all items 
continues to rise without lessening the demand. The 
demand for lumber for small building, alteration and 
repair work is very strong, now that the labor situa- 
tion is improved, and general business is demanding 
a good share of lumber. Planing mills, furniture 
manufacturers, box makers and contractors are busy, 
with a good prospect of remaining so for some time. 

Vice president J. L. Ackerson, of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has definitely announced that the 
Government is looking for a purchaser for the great 
Hog Island ship building plant, with its fifty ways. 
It is the Government’s purpose to find a purchaser 
that will continue the plant, either as a ship building 
plant entirely, or as a combination ship building and 
shipping terminal. The Government and the Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding Corporation have options on it, 
but they can not be exercised until the end of the 
Government’s contract in 1920. In the meantime 
they want to line up all possible buyers. 

Ralph Souder, of Hallowell & Souder, has definitely 
decided to keep the firm name in the business and to 
continue the business along practically the same lines. 


NEW YORK 


Aug. 5.—There continues to be an active demand 
for all the lumber that is saleable and altho prices 
are strong buyers show little hesitation about placing 
orders for their needs. Prompt delivery brings good 
prices, so millmen strive to get orders under way 
quickly. Shipments come along more satisfactorily 
but bad weather has delayed some shipments expected 
weeks ago. Mill stocks are much depleted. 

The labor situation delays building because of un- 
certainty as to wage scales when making contracts 
and much work is held up. The volume of construc- 
tion could easily reach 60 to 70 percent of normal if 
a maximum scale could be fixed for some time ahead 
so that construction activities could proceed with 
some degree of freedom. Yards are sending in a good 
volume of inquiries and are selling sufficient to war- 
rant them in buying all the stock on which delivery 
can be obtained within a reasonable time. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Aug. 4.—The bulk of Canada’s timber trade at 
present is for overseas orders, about 60,000,000 feet 
going to eastern seaports monthly. A summary of the 
situation is given as follows: House construction is 
being held up by the popular expectation that prices 
will come down. This is regarded as impossible by 
lumbermen as long as wages and supplies continue at 
top notch. In fact further increases are expected be- 
fore the summer is over. <A few local attempts are 
being made to stimulate building by advertising, but 
Canadian lumbermen have not taken up the idea very 
eagerly. Meantime, with foreign orders coming in so 
strongly, there is very little except green stock on the 
market. Stocks have become very small. sritish 
Columbia agencies in Ontario are again hunting for all 
the business possible, as western labor troubles are 
about over and mills are operating at full. British 
Columbia stocks are low and the present volume of 
orders will take a long time to fill. 

Special reports received by the Canadian Forestry 
Association show that Canada is passing thru one of 
the worst forest fire experiences in twenty years. 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia have lost 
heavily. Quebec has had severe fires in the central 
districts but chiefly on cut-over lands. Ontario, par- 
ticularly in the northern spruce areas, has had more 
fires than in the last two years combined. The same is 
true of New Brunswick. 

The Province of Ontario is not worrying much over 
export trade embarrassments. All Ontario stocks of 


lumber are being consumed quickly. The rapid expan- 
sion of the motor car business calls for greater quanti- 
ties of maple, birch and elm. Until recently this trade 
demanded oak and white ash, which are now impossible 


to obtain. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Aug. 4.—The provincial government will have an- 
other big sale of timber limits about the middle of 
September. All unlicensed crown lands which have 
been surveyed by engineers working for the department 
for the last year or two will be offered for sale on a 
stumpage basis. A good deal of work is being done 
this year in the extension of telephone lines thru the 
forests. The Bathurst Lumber Co. is paying half the 
cost of one which traverses its timber limits. Look- 
outs are being erected on several lofty heights and con- 
nected by telephone lines branching in various direc- 
tions for the better protection of the forest. 

Stanley Douglas, of Stanley, in York County, has 
acquired the controlling interest in the York & Sun- 
bury Milling Co., which has a sawmill at Devon, oppo- 
site Fredericton, and timber lands on the Pokiok 
River. Mr. Douglas has also rebuilt a sawmill at 
Stanley, which was some time ago destroyed by fire. 

The Nordin Lumber mill at Head of Tide, on the 
Restigouche, has resumed operations after being idle 
for four years. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 2.—-The market for Douglas fir lumber con- 
tinues strong and as far as uppers are concerned they 
are selling at prices heretofore undreamed of owing to 
the competition by buyers. Flooring, ceiling, siding 
and finish, whenever they are obtainable, are command- 
ing tremendous premiums. Sales of vertical grain 
flooring have been made at $25 above list and slash 
grain at $15 to $16 above list. Indications are that 
the market will continue indefinitely strong on all 
items of uppers. Common holds firm, too, altho not 
advancing as rapidly as uppers. 

In the face of all the talk of impending car short- 
age, it is a fact that northwestern mills are shipping 
a greater quantity of lumber than they are manu- 
facturing, and the conclusion is that the industry as a 
whole is receiving a fairly good supply of cars. On 
the showing of the current barometer, production is 
nearer normal at 82,655,000 feet, with orders at 4.43 
percent above production and showing an improvement 
over last week. The domestic cargo trade is active, 
orders placed being 12,500,000 feet, and shipments 
slightly in excess of 16,000,000 feet. Export orders 
are about 2,900,000 feet, and shipments practically 
400,000 feet under that total. The local trade is 
active, with orders accepted at 5,360,000 feet and or- 
ders delivered at 5,939,000 feet. 

Loggers of the Puget Sound country seem to be 
getting the spirit of the times by generally advising 
the mills that they supply with logs that on Aug. 10 
prices will be advanced $1 on No. 3 logs, $2 on No. 2 
logs and $3 on flooring logs, making the prices $15, 
$20 and $25. Red cedar logs are also advancing $3 all 
along the line, making a $25 instead of a $22 base as 
heretofore. This will make the price of shingle logs, 
running 20 percent to lumber, $29. These advances 
will take up some of the slack between the price of 
lumber and shingles and the cost of manufacturing. 

The Seattle Spirit, official publication of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, emphasizes the great need for good 
literature in the mills and logging camps of the State, 
and says that all the magazines and books donated 
thru the “blue” magazine boxes established thruout 
the business district are being used to fill the demand 
in part. The magazines obtained thru the Chamber 
of Commerce are collected regularly and forwarded 
without delay to the various camps. 

Fred BE. Pape, State forester and fire warden, has 
left hurriedly for the east side of the State, having 
been called there by the forest fire situation in Stevens 
and Pend d’Oreille counties. A total of fifteen fires 
is reported from Stevens County alone. On the west 
side of the State the fires are under control. Chief 
Fire Warden George C, Joy, of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, reports that the fires in western 
Washington are well in hand. 

W. M. Cady and family, W. M. Cady, jr., and B. E. 
Smith and family have been in Seattle this week on 
an automobile tour that has brought them all the way 
from McNary, the Cady headquarters in Louisiana, 
and will return them home thru California. The party 
is now in British Columbia, accompanied by W. J. 
Ilaynen, of the W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export Co. 
President Cady and Vice President Smith are enthu- 
Siastic over the features of their tour, and express 
themselves as quite carried away by the scenery of the 
route from Denver into the Pacific Northwest. They 
are favorably impressed with the Coast, and by the 
opportunities offered in the lumber industry. Presi- 
dent Cady is looking over northwestern timber with a 
view to purchasing, providing the stand measures up 
to representations. 

Frank J. Taylor, who recently organized the Lake 
Union Shingle Mill into a cojperative plant and then 
sold out to his associates, is now vice president and 
manager of the Lake Union Dock Co., which was incor- 
porated last week. The secretary of the new company 
is A. G. Todahl, who for ten years was with the Brace 
& Hergert Mill Co. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary and manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, has office rooms for the 
Portland branch of the association at 920 Northwest 
tank Building, which is recognized as rapidly becom- 
ing the headquarters of Oregon lumbermen. The as- 
sistant secretary in charge of the Portland branch will 
be named within a few days. 

A. R. Vandoorn has been named as the Nebraska 
representative of the W. J. Hayden Lumber & Export 
Co., with headquarters at Lincoln, succeeding to the 
position formerly held by P. E. Hansen. 

E. A. Wright, formerly in the lumber department 

(Continued on Page 77.) 








Pine 





second to none in 
quality and mill 
work is the kind 
exacting buyers get 
from Camp. Send 
your future orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg., 

GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed. 
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You Get 


.When We 


Value Ship It 














Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 


Plain and QUARTERED 


WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 








GUM 


FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : 
Home Office 2 


PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Gum 


Par Excellence 


By 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 












PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND 


THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Lambermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 


oa 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 








L 


Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


© 





Coast 


Northwestern Bank Building, PORTLAND, ORE, 


Chicago Office, 832 South Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, 418 Engineers Bldg. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








R. M. Smith, hardwood lumberman of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., was a local lumber trade visitor this week. 


L. A. Bigelow, of the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., box 
shook dealers, is in Arkansas on a business trip. 


Cc. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., of Meri- 
dian, Miss., was in Chicago this week for several days. 


Guy V. Furay, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago this week and visited 
several local offices. 


Frank H. Burnaby, of Burnaby Bros., and Edward 
Dollarhide returned Wednesday from a few days’ auto- 
mobile trip to various Wisconsin points. 


John A. McIntosh, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Stuart Lumber Co., of Brinson, Ga., was 
in Chicago this week on a business trip. 


R. A. Smith, manager of the veneer department of 
the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., and his family are 
spending their vacation at Spring Lake, Mich. 


C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Ind., was a local lumber trade visitor on Mon- 
day. 


W. H. G. Kegg, of Mansfield, Ohio, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., was in Chicago 
Wednesday in conference with local mutual insurance 
officials. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday conferring 
with H. W. Maffet, who has charge of the sales office 
of the company in Chicago. 


Frank H. Campbell, Chicago sales representative for 
the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., and the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., visited several Ohio 
cities last week on a business trip. 


A. 8. McGaughan, sales representative in Philadel- 
phia territory for the Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, 
Utah, was in Chicago this week on his way west on a 
trip to the mills of the company in the Inland Empire. 


Mrs. J. 8S. Kemper, wife of the manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., is again at home after 
an operation for appendicitis performed at one of 
Chicago’s hospitals ten days ago. Her condition is 
reported to be improving nicely. 


Cc. R. Mengel, of C. C. Mengel & Bros. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in Chicago this week and several of his 
local friends took him in tow and showed him how that 
grand old game of golf is really played. That’s one 
version ; the other is that Mr. Mengal showed them. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), went 
south this week, and tho intending to visit many 
mills, expected to spend most of the time while away 
at Pablo Creek, near Jacksonville, Fla., where Clarence 
Boyle, jr., is located. Clarence Boyle, jr., is secretary 
of the Pablo Cypress Co. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the Interna- 
tional Lumber Co., returned to Chicago this week, 
after spending three weeks at the mills at Interna- 
tional Falls and Spooner, Minn. He reported mill 
cutting and loading out of lumber somewhat im- 
proved, tho the labor situation is far from satisfactory 
in the North. 


Sam A. Hall, sales representative in the Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., is spend- 
ing a few days with his family at Spencer, Iowa, where 
they are having a vacation, Later he intends to go to 
the mills of the company in the Inland Empire and its 
office at Spokane, Wash., He expects to be away a 
month. 


J. Howard Dyar, sales manager of Thomas J. Dye 
& Sons, manufacturers and wholesalers of cedar lum- 
ber, posts and shingles, with general office at Kokomo, 
Ind., was in Chicago this week on his way west, expect- 
ing to visit wholesale and line-yard companies at 
Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., Denver, 
Colo., and Kansas City, Mo. 


Max IL. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., 
returned Wednesday from a few days’ trip to the mill 
of the company at Poplar Bluff, Mo., where he found 
conditions of production improving and labor more 
plentiful. The improved weather permits many more 
logs to be taken out of the woods, he said, and the 
situation is looking better than in a long time. 


Barring a railroad strike, A. J. Sine, of Sine Bros., 
has planned to leave late in the week on a west Coast 
trip. His daughters, the Misses Lucile and Ida Belle, 
will accompany him and the party will be away two 
months. They expect to go first to Victoria, B. C., 
where Mr. Sine will spend two weeks resting before 
making the rounds of some of the west Coast mills. 


Ernest J. Ostrander, formerly of Rittenhouse & Embree, 
but now of Twin Falls, Idaho, where he operates a 
retail yard, was in Chicago this week. Mr. Ostrander 
has been at Twin Falls twelve years and says it seems 
good to get back to the old town and chat with old 
friends again. Incidentally the retail lumber business 
is moving along nicely in the western country, he said. 


Among the local lumbermen who had to forget office 
duties and do guard duty during the riot trouble in 
Chicago last week because they were members of the 
Illincis reserve militia, were F. M. Baker, of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co., Kurt Stoehr, of the Oconto 
Co., and Leonard Berg. They no sooner got home 
from the training camp at Camp Logan, IIl., than the 


riots started and they got a taste of real patrol work. 
Secretary George Wilson Jones, of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, also led a 
soldier’s life during the last few days, being a member 
of the reserve militia. 


D. M. Telford, president of -the Kimball Lumber Co., 
of Swift Current, Sask., Canada, was in Chicago Mon- 
day on a business trip. His company is a retail con- 
cern and the retail trade in Canada is improving some- 
what tho not as active as it might be, he said. Lum- 
ber manufacturers, however, were never so busy, as 
the demand for lumber is greater than they can 
supply. 


After Aug. 15 the general offices of the True & True 
Lumber Co., a retail line-yard concern operating in 
Indiana, will be in the Merchants’ Bank Building at 
Indianapolis. Heretofore the general offices of the 
company have been at Greencastle, Ind. All concerns 
doing business with this firm are requested to direct 
their correspondence to Indianapolis after the date 
mentioned. 


The Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced 
the following appointments: James N. Austin, jr., 
vice president in charge of sales at general office in 
Pittsburgh ; C. W. Cantrell, vice president, manager of 
sales in metropolitan district, with office at 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City; and R. C. Campbell, man- 
ager of eastern sales, with offices at 1002 Liberty 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. E. “Bill” Barwick, whose father, S. E. Barwick, 
is Chicago sales agent for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
left Friday for Weed, Calif., where he will be em- 
ployed by the Weed Lumber Co. at its big plant. The 
Weed Lumber Co. is a Long-Bell property and its 
new mill is one of the model operations of the western 
country. Young Barwick recently returned from 
France where he served several months with the 20th 
Engineers (Forest). 


J. R. O'Neill, of the O’Neill Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 
Mo., was in Chicago Thursday. Mr. O’Neill, who is a 
director of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation and also of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, 
told of the publicity campaign that the exchange is now 
carrying on in the daily papers in that city, advertising 
St. Louis as a lumber center and pointing out the ad- 
vantages and beauty of wood as a construction mate- © 
rial. 


W. J. Murray, manager of the Fordyce Lumber Co., 
Fordyce, Ark., spent several days in Chicago this week, 
and seriously considered spending several days with 
C. W. Gates, president of this company. Mr. Gates 
and his wife have both undergone operations at the 
sanitarium of the Mayo Brothers, Rochester, Minn. 
B. B. Burns, a lumberman of Huntington, W. Va., has 
spent some time at the same sanitarium on account 
of the severe illness of his sister. 


P. M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois, and his family returned to Chicago this 
week after spending the month of July at Point Look- 
out, Mich. After his experiences in a squall on Sagi- 
naw Bay, Mr. Gerhart says he is glad to be back in 
Chicago, no matter what tribulations the lumber busi- 
ness. has to offer. Out fishing with him was a friend 
who had traveled up and down the Great Lakes as a 
boat captain for the last thirty-five years, but both 
said ‘‘Never again’ when they luckily got back on terra 
firma. 


G. G. Rupley, vice president of the Liberty Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore., who is in charge of sales in 
eastern territory with headquarters in Chicago, spent 
a part of last week calling on the trade in northern 
and northeastern Michigan industrial cities. He found 
industries that were not affected by strikes fairly busy, 
but strikes at several of the cities were seriously in- 
terfering with business. At Bay City 2,000 workers of 
the Industrial Works, manufacturer of locomotives, 
locomotive cranes and railroad appliances, were out. 
The Industrial Works is one of the city’s largest indus- 
tries. 


J. B. White, president and general manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., was in Chicago this week on his way back 
to Wequetonsing, Mich., after a hurried business trip 
to Kansas City. He will continue to enjoy the cool 
breezes of northern Michigan during the hot period. 
He is in much better health than he has been, and has 
the same old spirit that has been a factor in keeping 
him awake to the southern pine situation and in the 
forefront of things. While in Chicago Mr. White was 
met by C. W. Grandin, one of his business associates, 
for a brief conference. 


N. J. Clears, of the N. J. Clears Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Clears returned this week from a northern vaca- 
tion, having been at Mackinac Island during the an- 
nuals of the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and afterward visiting 
Menominee and Gladstone, Mich., and other points. 
Mr. Clears reports lumber in the North very scarce, 
with hardwoods advancing in price and stocks being 
sold as rapidly as they are in shape for shipping. 
Most of the millmen with whom he talked said that 
the labor situation is not improving, as mill and 
woodsworkers are scarce and their work is generally 
unsatisfactory. 


J. H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., of Jackson, Miss., who has charge of sales im 
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Chicago territory, returned to Chicago last Saturday, 
after spending five weeks in the South. Mr. Faust 
looked after the mill operations and general office 
duties, while his brother, C. L. Faust, was on his vaca- 
tion. Mr. Faust reports that mill operating conditions 
in the South were much improved in July but that the 
demand for lumber is still in excess of what the mills 
are able to make. There is a demand for all kinds of 
southern hardwoods and prices are higher than they 
ever have been. Very few millmen are benefiting by 
the strong prices on some items, Mr. Faust said, be- 
cause most of the mills haven’t any of the items at all. 
The car shortage is already being felt in the South. 

Rodney E. Browne, of the New York office of the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., who was in 
Chicago this week, visited the offices of several of his 
lumbermen friends in the local trade. Speaking of 
building operations going on about the country, he 
expressed the opinion that in many places speculative 
builders are constructing frame homes that look well 
on the exterior but which are really of flimsy con- 
struction, for which they are getting fancy prices. 
The reaction on the lumber industry, he said, will 
come in a few months when these properties begin 
to deteriorate, and then all frame construction will 
receive a black eye. Mr. Browne said that one of the 
most important things lumber manufacturers can do 
for their own interests is to thwart this kind of 
speculative building thruout the country, and see that 
all lumber construction is done in accordance of 
recognized building codes. 


CHICAGOANS INVITED TO SHREVEPORT 

An invitation has been extended by the chamber of 
commerce of Shreveport, La., to 150 business men of 
Chicago to visit the southern city and see at first 
hand its commercial and business advantages. The 
invitation was extended after the business men learned 
that the party of Chicago trade leaders expected to 
visit New Orleans and other southern points. The 
jaunt will be made from St. Louis on the Mississippi 
River. The invitation from Shreveport was received 
by Frank W. White, chairman of the Mississippi Val- 
ley committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


FIRE DESTROYS LOCAL LUMBER YARD 

A few days ago fire completely destroyed the yard 
and office of Charles S. Smith & Co., at 2208 South 
Ashland Avenue, resulting in approximately a $25,000 
loss. As the fire started at 9 o’clock in the evening, 
the members of the company are unable to learn what 
caused it. The stock not only consisted of shooks and 
crating lumber but considerable white pine upper 
grades. After the fire arrangements were made for a 
new yard at 2249 Loomis Street where the concern 
expects to build a model yard and also a mill to resaw 
and cut up stock. The new yard has been leased for 
a period of ten years. 


BUILDING STRIKE IN CHICAGO 

Despite a “ray of hope” that the newspapers tell 
about daily in connection with a possible settlement 
of the building lockout in Chicago, the outlook on 
Thursday was none too bright that the lockout would 
be called off. However, some of those attending the 
joint conference declared negotiations might lead to a 
successful conclusion shortly. In the meantime, Chi- 
cago remained completely tied up in a building way, 
with more than 200,000 building trades workers out of 
jobs and millions of dollars’ worth of construction work 
halted. 

As local yards preferred to close down completely 
and not operate with a big overhead and small sales 
during the strike, Hope Thompson, attorney for the 
carpenters’ union, made a daily threat this week to 
have some of the local lumbermen and other material 
men haled to court on a charge of conspiracy. If 
made in court the charge would be on the ground, it 
is alleged, that the local yards have been aiding the 
contractors in tightening the lockout by not permitting 
any material deliveries. Attorney Thompson said 
that he would go into the Municipal Court and swear 
out warrants against several local lumbermen and 
others whose names appeared in the daily press. On 
Thursday it was related that he intended to go into 
court “tomorrow ;” on Wednesday he said “tomor- 
row,” and those in the lumber trade who were inter- 
ested in the lockout said it was their opinion that 
the threats were made as a last card play to force the 
contractors to give the carpenters their demand of a 
dollar an hour. The joke of the warrant situation is 
that some of the lumbermen mentioned as possible vic- 
tims have nothing to do with the retail yard trade 
in Chicago, being simply officials of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, which in no official way has 
recognized the strike or lockout. 

Conferences were held daily this week in an effort 
to solve the strike problem, and those who are in 
close touch are divided in their opinion as to whether 
a possible solution will be reached this week. Some 
seemed to think that the strike might be settled and 
the men might go back to work shortly, while others 
said that the difficulties were increasing. State’s 
Attorney Hoyne lent his aid toward a settlement, and 
those in close touch with the situation say that he 
did not look with favor upon any court action but 
told the conflicting interests to do their utmost to 
reach an agreement in the controversy. It is believed 
that if the carpenters were permitted to take a refer- 
endum vote on the offer of 92% cents an hour made 
them by the contractors they would accept it by ap 
an overwhelming vote, but their leaders have assumea 
the attitude of “a dollar an hour or die.” One building 
contractor said that he polled 100 carpenters on the 
Proposal and more than ninety were willing to accept 
the terms offered. 

About a thousand workers in the nine large cooper- 
age plants of the city quit work this week and de- 
manded 75 cents an hour and an 8-hour day. The 
Strike at the box plants has been settled, the workers 
accepting the offer of 57% cents an hour, an 8-hour 
day and time and a half for overtime. 


OHIO CITY TO BUILD MANY HOMES 


R. S. Whiting, of the architectural engineering 
bureau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, returned to Chicago this week after an 
extensive eastern trip in the interest of building code 
work of the National. He commented on the compre- 
hensive housing program that business interests of 
Akron, Ohio, are fostering, the plan being to spend 
$5,000,000 on constructing model homes for workers 
in that busy industrial city. Five thousand new 
homes will be built immediately by a company, of 
which H. 8S. Firestone, president of the well known 
rubber manufacturing concern of that city, is the 
guiding genius. Mr. Firestone has also subscribed for 
$500,000 worth of stock in the company. The slogan 
at Akron is “Homes for All.” It is said that the city 
already has 60,000 workers who are unable to bring 
their families there on account of the lack of houses, 
so it may be readily seen that many homes are needed. 
The housing plan at Akron is threefold—to build 
houses that will rent at reasonable rates to newcomers, 
to sell houses on a so much down and so much a month 
basis, and to finance workmen who own their own lots 
and are anxious to build homes. Mr. Whiting and H. 
R. Isherwood, of the retail service department of the 
National, attended the summer meeting and outing of 
the Ohio Assoctation of Retail Lumber Dealers held 
last week at Cedar Point. After the meeting Mr. 
Isherwood expected to spend several days calling upon 
retailers thruout the Buckeye State. 


Pn 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER CHOSEN 


Charles R. McCormick & Co., of San Francisco, 
Calff., announce that they have engaged Edmund Mor- 
timer Blake to represent their organization as produc- 
tion engineer. Mr, Blake is a graduate of the technical 
school at Harvard and has had eighteen years of 
experience in construction and executive engineering 
work in the United States and Europe. During the war 
he was engaged in ship yard construction as supervisor 
of subcontracts on the Victory destroyer plant at 
Squantum, Mass., and as assistant manager of the 
Liberty Shipyard, at Alameda, Calif. He will do a 





E. M. BLAKF, 
Production Engineer for West Coast Concern 


great deal to promote the use of creosoted wood, 
creosoted piles etc. It is understood that the St. 
Helens Creosoting Co.’s plant at St. Helens, Ore., is 
about to resume operations after having been closed 
for a year owing to lack of foreign creosote oil. Some 
domestic oil is now available to take care of orders 
Pe hand. Mr. Blake is in the Northwest on a business 
rip. 


_—aAoO- 


HOO-HOO ANNUAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Considerable progress was reported in the plans of 
local Hoo-Hoo for the holding of the Hoo-Hoo annual 
in Chicago Sept. 9 and 10 when a meeting of the 
members of the different committees was held at the 
Lumbermen’s Club on Wednesday. Tom A. Moore, 
Jabberwock of the Supreme Nine, and his associates 
are planning a grand time for visiting Hoo-Hoo and 
announcement of the completed program will be made 
in a few days. Another meeting will be held next 
Wednesday and all local Hoo-Hoo are urged to attend. 


SHIP AT RISK OF STRIKE DELAY 
Lumbermen and all other shippers were given the 
warning this week by the United States Railroad Ad- 


ministration that if they sent forward any shipments : 


it would be at a risk of strike delay. The order to 
northwestern railroads issued by Regional Director 
R. H. Aishton of the northwestern region read as 
follows: 

“Effective at once and continuing until further no- 
tice, all freight of every description, carload lots and 
less carload will be accepted subject to delay on ac- 
count of strike. All bills of lading must be endorsed 
as follows: ‘This freight subject to delay account of 
strike.’ Issue instructions by wire to all concerned 
and see that this information is given to shippers 
promptly. Acknowledge.” 

The order made the railroad strike situation take 
on a more serious hue and lumbermen were given this 
additional worry to their many other worries these 
days in the conduct of their business. The strike of 
the railroad shopmen is seriously crippling the roads, 
even tho no other rail worlhers should go out, as a 


locomotive must go into shop for inspection after it 


is run less than 200 miles, and as there are few men 
now in the shops the strike simply means that locomo- 
tives are soon out of business. Should the threat 
of the rail brotherhoods to strike unless their demands 
are granted result in a general strike, business will 
enter upon its most serious era during the reconstruc- 
tion period, say lumbermen. Some of the local lum- 
ber offices received wires from the west Coast to the 
effect that from midnight Thursday all lumber ship- 
ments from the west Coast would be embargoed, but 
officials at the office of Regional Director Aishton in 
Chicago denied all knowledge of any such embargo 
order. 


NEW WHOLESALE CONCERN ORGANIZED 


George M. Coale, one of the best known of the 
younger lumbermen in Chicago territory, announces 
his resignation as vice president in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Duncan Lumber Co., of Portland, 
Ore., to enter the local lumber field with his own 
concern. He has organized the Coale Lumber Co., 
with offices at 1610 Lytton Building, and will whole- 
sale southern pine and fir, specializing in railroad and 
car shop material. Mr. Coale was formerly in the 
wholesale and commission business in Chicago, having 
had offices in the McCormick Building from 1915 to 
1917. He has also been chosen eastern sales manager 
for the Barker-Beach Lumber Co., of Portland, a new 
eoncern. Mr. Barker was for years connected with 
the Duncan Lumber Co. at its Portland headquarters, 
and Mr. Beach is a son-in-law of L. B. Menefee, for- 
merly of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., of Portland. 
Mr. Menefee is also interested in the concern. 








SEND OUT OFFICIAL HARDWOOD REPORT 

The official report of the twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
was distributed this week among the membership, the 
copies being mailed out from the office of Secretary 
F. F. Fish in Chicago. The publication contains a 
verbatim report of the proceedings of the recent an- 
nual, the list of officers and directors and cuts of 
officers and directors, as well as the list of speakers 
who were on the annual program. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From July 24 to Aug. 4 inclusive, eight vessels 
arrived in Chicago carrying cargoes amounting to 
2,367,000 feet of lumber and 7,000 ties. Arrivals by 
days and vessels were as follows: 

July 24—Steamer T’. 8S. Christie, Wells, Mich., 400,- 
000 feet. 

July 26—Barge Delta, Nahma, Mich., 478,000 feet. 

July 26—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Cedar River, Mich., 
450,000 feet. 

July 27—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Gladstone, Mich., 
316,000 feet and Manistee, Mich., 30,000 feet. 

July 30—Steamer Susie Chipman, Detour, Mich., 
7,000 ties. 

July 31—Steamer 7. S. Christie, Escanaba, Micb., 
350,000 feet. 

Aug. 4—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 
343,000 feet. 


SAYS COMMISSION ERRED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Red River Lumber 
Co. has filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a petition for a rehearing of Docket No. 9533— 
Red River Lumber Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. Among 
other things, the petition seeks a rehearing on the 
ground that the commission erred in inadvertently 
refusing to grant reparation, “not having taken into 
consideration all of the facts and evidence in the 
case.” It also is alleged the commission erred in find- 
ing that unjust discrimination and undue prejudice 
were not established. 


FOUND 40,000,000 FEET OF WALNUT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 4.—Details have just 
been published as to the collection in the Cincinnati 
Ordnance District of black walnut for war pur- 
poses, this district covering the whole Ohio Valley 
and including Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and most of Indiana. The Ordnance Office 
operated in connection with the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce and, assisted by lumbermen, the 
Boy Scouts made a thoro canvass of the whole dis- 
trict for suitable trees. 

C. L. Harrison, chief of the district, announces 
that up to the armistice 2,331,423 gun stocks and 
hand guards had been manufactured from 20,000,- 
000 feet of black walnut, at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of $1,845,318; while contracts were cancelled 
for the manufacture of 2,686,427 stocks to cost 
$2,566,842. Mr. Harrison estimates that had the 
war continued a few months there would have been 
40,000,000 feet manufactured in the district, or, 
estimating 10,000 feet of lumber as sufficient for a 
6- or 7-roomed frame house, enough to erect a city 
of 4,000 homes almost solidly of black walnut. 

The material was located thru much hard, per- 
sonal effort. In many cases trees owned by farm- 
ers who’wére not sympathetic with the Government 
had to be commandeered. A few trees were do- 
nated by patriotic individuals to the cause of Lib- 
erty. But the majority of the owners asked the top 
prices and were disposed to haggle about them. It 
is figured that an average of $125 a thousand was 
paid. 

Another important war industry in the Cincin- 
nati district was the manufacture of containers for 
ammunition, in which twenty-one large factories 
were engaged exclusively. This industry consumed 
over 20,000,000 feet of lumber. 
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Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


Louis: 
VILLE 


We carry on our yard at 
Jackson, Miss. the following 


Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


DIMENSION AND BOARDS 


2x4 to 2x12—16!' No. | and No. 2 Common 

2x4 to 2x12—8 to 14' No. | and No. 2 Common 

Ix4 to IxI12—8to 16' No. | and No. 2 Common 
All dressed as desired. 


oe 





We can give good service. 
Send us your inquiries. 


John L. Moore 


Manufactures of Shooks JACKSON, MISS. 
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YELLOW PINE 

cnenemoe §=6©6 LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 















YELLOW 
PINE 





Timbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 














Tims B. Quinn, smn 
Frank Spangler, “oscusk° 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 








The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 
JACKSOR, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 15 or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 














Contains the best work of ‘“The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including “TODAY,” just 


Sy Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


RETAILER ‘‘MAKES THE LINB’’ 

Woopstock, Iuu., Aug. 6.—The Dacy Lumber 
Co. recently inserted a ‘‘ want ad’’ in a local pa- 
per for a man to work in its yard, closing with 
the warning: ‘‘No loafers need apply. It’s labor 
we wish to purchase, not company.’’ The adver- 
tisement was reproduced in the ‘‘Line 0’ Type’’ 
column of today’s Chicago Tribune, with the com- 
ment: ‘‘ Loafing is the boss’s prerogative.’’? There 
is no loafing around the yard of the Dacy Lumber 
Co., however, ‘‘B. L. T.’’ would find if he should 
drop around some day. As it is considered quite a 
distinction to ‘‘make the Line’’ the Dacy company 
is receiving congratulations upon the fame thus 
thrust upon it. 





TWENTY WOOD SHIPS GO AT $90 A TON 

WasHInaTON, D. C., Auc. 4.— The Shipping 
Board announces the sale of twenty Ferris type 
wood steamships to a purchaser in London, Eng- 
land. All the vessels are of 3,500 deadweight tons, 
the equivalent of 2,333 gross tons. The purchaser 
is to pay $300,000 for each vessel, one-tenth on 
signing the contract and the remainder on de- 
livery of the ships to his American representatives. 
The price paid amounts to less than $90 a dead- 
weight ton. 

In making the announcement the Shipping Board 
points out that these ships were built for service and 
are performing excellent work and that it is true 
that wood ships usually enjoy long lives when given 
proper attention and efficiently operated, and that 
many such ships are carrying cargoes at a profit 
and earrying them dry. The board now has 31 
wood steamships under charter and 143 assigned 
for operation, the 174 representing a deadweight 
tonnage of 614,116. The board says that it offers 
its wood ships on their merits and that they may 


be judged on the grounds of past performance. 

It also points out that this may be the last oppor- 
tunity for years to come to acquire profit-earning 
tonnage at such a price. It looks forward to an 
epoch of unprecedented demand for ocean tonnage, 
saying that there is a growing demand for cargo 
space to all parts of the world and a reasonable 
prospect for profitable operation of wood ships far 
into the future. 


POSTPONE UNIFORM LADING BILLS DATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Interstate 
Commerce Cominission today issued a formal order 
postponing indefinitely the effective date of the 
order issued in connection with its opinion in the 
uniform bill-of-lading case. The original order 
required the adoption of uniform bills of lading by 
Sept. 8. 

The action of the commission followed the grant- 
-ing of an injunction by the Federal court for the 
southern district of New York, enjoining and re- 
straining the commission and other parties re- 
spondent from enforcing or in any manner attempt- 
ing to enforce or carry out the provisions of its 
order, until further order of the court. 

The injunction proceedings were started by the 
Alaska Steamship Co. and certain other carriers 
that objected to the adoption of uniform bills of 
lading, for which the commission has been working 
for many years. 

A preliminary injunction was granted by the 
court July 3. On Aug. 4 the court filed its order 
in the case. The commission, having no disposition 
to violate an injunction of a Federal court, sus- 
pended its own order requiring the issuance of 
uniform bills pending a final decision in the pro- 
ceeding, which will be taken to the Supreme Court 
at the earliest practicable date. 








CREOSOTED POSTS 


WasuHinoTon, D. C., Aug. 4.—The United States 
Forest Service publishes the following comparison 
of the lasting qualities of creosoted fence posts 
after being ten years in the ground: 


. Ten years’ use of creosoted fence posts- of different 
kinds of woods has brought out interesting results, 
valuable for the guidance of farmers who are consider- 
ing treating some of the common woods for this pur- 
pose, 

In cojperation with the experiment station, College 
of Agriculture of Louisiana, the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 1908 treated 
small round fence posts of six different kinds of wood 
at the North Louisiana station at Calhoun, Ouachita 
Parish. The open tank method of applying hot and 
cold baths of creosote was used. The posts, from 3 to 5 
inches in top diameter, had been cut several months 
ahead, and open-piled in a dry situation to season. A 
careful examination of the condition of the posts was 
made in 1918. 

Of all the kinds of wood treated, black gum gave the 
highest record, with cypress only one point lower. 
Out of every hundred black gum posts treated and 
set, 97 remained sound, 2 were found with some defect, 
and 1 had to be removed on account of wood decay. 
Round cypress showed almost as good results: Two 
in every hundred had to be removed because of decay. 
Tupelo gum and sweet gum ranked next, with 89 and 
87 posts sound, 6 and 11 posts defective, and 5 and 2, 
respectively, removed on account of defect. Sap pine 
(shortleaf and loblolly) showed 73 to be sound, 15 
slightly defective, 9 badly defective, and 38 removed on 
account of decay. Bay (probably red or white bay) 
made the poorest showing, with 68 sound, 15 defective 
and 17 removed. 

The interlocked or twisted fiber of the gums, par- 
ticularly black gum, which makes them difficult to split, 
retards cracking or checking in the wood and thus 
protects the interior of the posts from the early 
entrance of wood-rotting fungi. Creosoting round 
cypress preserves the sapwood from the early decay 
which otherwise normally occurs and thus makes it 
better for posts. Sap shortleaf and loblolly pines, as 
shown by the records of this and other tests, are good 
woods for use as treated posts. Only 3 removed and 9 
otherwise defective in every hundred is not a poor 
showing after ten years’ use in the ground. The 
relatively poor showing of bay is probably accounted 
for by the deep and wide checking which developed 
in the wood, giving free access to wood decaying fungi 
beneath the zone of penetration of the preservative. 

For better comparison the results are given below 
in tabular form. They are based upon the number of 
fence posts found at the time of the examination. A 
few posts in each test were missing, because of their 
removal for exhibition purposes, changes in fence line 
and possibly other causes. 


Condition of Fence Posts After Ten Years of 


Service 
(Per hundred posts set in the ground.) 
Removed 
Partly Badly on ac- 
KIND OF TREE Sound defec- defec- count of 
tive tive decay 
Black gum... 97 0 2 1 
CUDTORE ..6 <0. 96 0 2 2 
Tupelo gum.. 88 4 3 5 
Sweet gum... 87 4 7 2 
Sap pine 
(shortleaf 
and lob- 
BOTET) vccne 73 15 9 3 
NS ee 68 2 13 a7 


Maintenance Cost Reduced 

The preservative used in the test was coal tar creo- 
sote, a product obtained by distillation from ordinary 
coal tar. Coal tar is sometimes used in the crude state 
for treating wood, altho it is much thicker at ordinary 
temperatures and penetrates less readily into the wood 
than creosote. A comparison of the annual costs of 
maintaining three fences built with posts of untreated 
sap pine, untreated white or post oak and treated sap 
pine, respectively, indicates a saving of from $6 to $24 
a mile in favor of the treated pine. 


PROVE SUCCESSFUL 


The following estimate is believed to be representa- 
tive of the costs over a considerable part of the region 
where post oak and southern pine occur : 


Relative Economy of Treated and Untreated Fence 





Posts 
Untreated 
Untreated white or Creosoted 
sap pine post oak Sap pine 
Cost of post.......... $ 0.05 $ 0.12 $ 0.07 
CONE Ol TICOUMNODL sc. kiscece: § cevenges 18 
Cost of setting..... 15 15 15 
Total cost of 
post in 
GTOUNG’....:.. .20 27 40 





Average life of post, 


2 6 15 
Average yearly cost.$ 0.10 $ 0.04% $ 0.02% 
Average yearly cost 
of 1 mile of fence 
(posts lrodapart) 32.00 14.40 8.00 
Altho more expensive at the outset, creosoted posts 
are generally more economical to use than many kinds 
of untreated, short-lived woods, because of their much 
greater lasting qualities. The exceptions would be in 
remote localities with cheap wood and labor, where it 
would be expensive to obtain creosote. The large sav- 
ing in the replacement charges, which ordinarily mount 
up so high in maintaining a fence, and the use of cheap 
and inferior kinds of wood in the first place much more 
than offset the increased cost of thoro treatment with 
creosote. Treated posts are a good investment and 
their use is a sign of sound judgment in farm manage- 


ment, 
HAPPENINGS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


(Concluded from Page 66) 


regulate commerce the clause could not be enforced. 
When the new form of bills of lading goes into effect, 
there can be ho argument as to the carrier’s liability 
for the full value of the shipment. 

“We filed a bill of complaint against Director Gen- 
eral Walker P. Hines and various carriers, which 
covers 1,400 claims. 

“Ever since the passage of the Cummins amendment 
to the act to regulate commerce, the traffic department 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
recommended suit on just and equitable claims that 
have been declined by the carriers and particularly 
when the carriers have refused to pay claims on the 
market value of the goods at destination. 

“Carriers have insisted on the bill of lading contract 
and such claims as have been paid were based on the 
invoice value of the shipment at the time and place of 
shipment, plus freight charges. If paid, they are. This 
measure of damage or loss is null and void as it limits 
carriers’ liability, which is in violation of the Cummins 
amendment. There are also other classes of claims 
that have been paid or declined by claim agents based 
primarily upon a policy adopted by such claim agents 
regardless of what the actual loss of the Jumbermen 
may have been. During the last year or so, the indif- 
ference of claim agents has been emphasized largely 
because of the disappearance of competition and because 
of better coéperation between the claim agents. 

“When the question of suit was recommended, the 
member whose particular claim was involved was in 
favor of suit forthwith, but when the cost became 
known it usually staggered him and the result was no 
suit. 

“Any principle that might have been established 
from such a suit would have been a direct benefit to 
each member of the association and the board of 
directors finally decided to prosecute every legitimate 
claim. The necessary funds have been provided by 
increasing the dues from $12 to $15.” 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
(Continued from page 73) 


of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., is now with the 
Chehalis Mill Co., in connection with its cut-up plant 
at Tenino. 

A. J. Wartes and family have arrived from Kansas 
City, where Mr. Wartes was connected with James T. 
Noll and the Noll-Welty Lumber Co. He has become 
Coast representative of James T. Noll and has opened 
offices in the Henry Building. 

E. A. Moore, of Thompson & Moore, Omaha, and 
O. H. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, were visitors here. 

Members of the Yakima Traffic & Credit Association, 
who operate in one of the largest fruit-producing cen- 
ters on the Pacific coast, have taken a positive attitude 
on the fruit box bill now pending in Congress. They 
support the idea of a standard box, but they oppose 
restrictions as to sizes of fruit and methods of packing. 

F. P. Rogers, with the Buckeye Lumber Exchange, 
of Columbus, Ohio, handling southern pine lumber, was 
in Seattle a few days this week en route to California, 
where he expects to remain a short time at Long 
Beach. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Spokane, Wash., accompanied 
by his wife, after attending the lumber meetings on 
Mount Rainier, spent several days in Seattle this week. 

EK. H. Polleys, president of the Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont., manufacturer of western pine lumber, 
accompanied by Mrs. Polleys, is spending several days 
in Seattle. They attended the lumber meetings on 
Mount Rainier eaflier in the week. 

T. J. Humbird, of Spokane, Wash., head of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, after attending the 
meeting on Mount Rainier, went to Chenmainus, B. C, 
He is president of the Victoria Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. with mills at Chenmainus. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 4.—After a shutdown of several weeks, the 
Biloxi Drydock & Shipyard Co., at Biloxi, Miss., re- 
sumed the operation of its shipyards last week, put- 
ting on fifty workmen to complete a vessel, building 
for a New York concern, which has been on the ways 
for some time. It is reported that the yards will be 
closed down again after the completion of this con- 
tract. 

The sawmill recently built at Long Beach, Miss., by 
the R. Inglis Commission Co. made its first cut Aug. 1. 
The capacity of the new mill is reported at 15,000 feet, 
and there is said to be sufficient timber available to 
keep the plant running for some time. 

The Pekin Cooperage Co., of Pekin, Ill., has estab- 
lished its operating office in this city, having secured 
quarters in the Whitney-Central Bank Building, in 
charge of W. R. Foley, the company’s general man- 
ager. 

The American Tie & Timber Co., of Brunswick, Ga., 
has reéstablished its New Orleans office and will, it is 
understood, handle pine and hardwood lumber as well 
as ties and timber. D. A. Burnett, former manager of 
the company’s local office, who entered the army when 
the United States entered the war, will have charge 
of the pine department of the new office, while Ben J. 
Davis is to look after its hardwood business. Mr. 
Davis comes here from Memphis. 

Cliff Williams, well-known Meridian, Miss., lumber- 
man and manufacturer has offered to furnish the 
Meridian city government with the money to buy a 
large amount of the bacon offered from the army’s 
surplus stores, for resale to the people of Meridian. 
Mr. Williams explains that he wants no interest on 
the money he advances for this purpose and is willing 
to wait until the meat is resold to consumers for re- 
payment of the money. 

The president of Whitworth College, at Brookhaven, 
Miss., announces that P. H. Enochs, a prominent lum- 
berman of Fernwood, Miss., has contributed $25,000 
toward the $250,000 endowment fund which the 
friends of the institution are seeking to raise in cele- 
bration of a college anniversary, 

C. S. Williams, of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., 
who is spending his vacation in Asheville, N. C., spent 
a day or two in New Orleans last week attending to 
business matters. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager and director of the 
cut-over land department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, returned last week from a business trip in the 
association’s interest to Portland, Ore., and other 
points. : 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 4.—While labor conditions have slightly im- 
proved, wet weather hampers production, which is still 
considerably below normal. It is not likely that a 
normal output will be reached this summer, as mills 
that operated both day and night before the war are 
how operating only one shift, with no indication of an 
early resumption of a double shift. The demand con- 
tinues to improve and stocks are becoming more broken 
every week. There seems no limit on prices and the 
mills generally get the prices they ask. 

J. C. Tompkins, who has been in the lumber busi- 
ness here for years, has taken over the account of the 
West-Penn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, and will buy for 
them in this section. He will also sell in districts the 
company does not cover from the home office. 

J. M. Anderson, who for several years has been as- 
sistant manager of the Richton Lumber Co., Richton, 
Miss., has resigned his position and has been succeeded 
by T. C. Spence, who for a number of years was con- 
— with the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hatties- 
urg. 

The Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss., has re- 
sumed operations after having had its sawmill closed 
down for the last six months. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., g. 5—A voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy has wn filed in the Federal Court at 
Milwaukee by the Oshkosh Washing Machine Co., of 
Oshkosh. The liabilities are given as $25,765 and 
assets of $59,923 are claimed. 


New Or.LEANS, LA., Aug. 4.—By agreement between 
litigants, Judge Parker of the civil district court has 
appointed George St. Paul receiver for the Colonial 
Land & Timber Co., a a composed of Samuel 
M. Anderson and H. Jefferson Hougland, with. offices 
in the Audubon building. The court’s action followed 
the filing of a suit by Mr. Anderson, who asked for a 
dissolution of the firm and the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to wind up its affairs. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 4.—The Miners’ & Manu- 
facturers’ Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has filed 
suit in the United States district court here against 
A. C. Brittain, a lumberman of Aliceville, in Pickens 
County, Ala. The Pittsburgh concern claims that 
Brittain sold it 20 cars of yellow pine and then re- 
fused to fill the order. It is set forth in the petition 
that the cost of the material has advanced several 
times since the contract was made, and $5,000 in 
damages is asked. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 4.—The 48,000 acres owned 
by the William Farrell. Lumber Co., of Little Rock, 
Ark., in Saline, Pulaski and Grant countties, Arkansas, 
have been sold to a Little Rock syndicate which is 
headed by John F. Boyle. The land has had all the 
timber cut and will be sold for agricultural pur- 
poses, it is said. The price is given as $500,000. 





KENSETT, ARK., Aug. 5.—A. C. McComb, of Oshkesh, 
Wis., has sold to Black Bros. Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
and A. Crawford Co., of Kensett, two tracts of timber 
lands aggregating 15, 000,000 feet of timber. The 
lands are near Belcher, in White County, Arkansas, 
and comprise about 2,500 acres, 





Park FALLs, WIs., Edward Hines of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, has purchased 
the holdings of the Rice Lake Lumber Co., including 
the mill property and 45,000 acres of land, at Eau 
Claire, Wis. The company also recently purchased 
the holdings of the John Arpin Lumber Co. near 
Birchwood, Mich., including about 9,000 acres. 





WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Aug. 5.—What is said to be the 
last large tract of timber remaining on the Sus- 
quehanna River has been sold to John Coleman, of 
this city. The tract is located between Karthaus and 
Keating in Center County, and was bequeathed to the 
city of Philadelphia several years ago by Elias Boudi- 
not, the proceeds te go to charitable activities of that 
city. Mr. Coleman will install a sawmill and begin 
operations at once. 


WESTWOOD, CALIF., Aug. 2.—The McNeill Lumber 
Co., of Colorado, has purchased a big timber holding 
from M. O. Folson, of Susanville, and plans to build 
a mill at Devits Coral between Westwood and Susan- 


HYMENEAL 


THOMAS-WINSTEAD.—The marriage of Miss 
Marion Scott Winstead, daughter of George Wesley 
Winstead, to Edwin Roosevelt Thomas, son of 
Charles E. Thomas, president of the Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Co., of St. Louis, took place in that 
city on July 30, the Rev. E. Combie Smith, pastor 
of the Maple Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
officiating. Mr. Thomas is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University, class of 1917, of which he was 
president. He received a commission as naval en- 
sign at the Chicago Municipal Pier, and later was 
an instructor at Pelham Bay. He was discharged 
from the service in February and since that time 
has been connected with the lumber company of 
which his father is head. The young couple will 
spend their honeymoon in the East. 


LOFTSGORDON-MUNSON.—The engagement is 
announced of Oscar C. Loftsgordon, manager of the 
Loftsgordon Bros. Lumber Co., of Madison, Wis., 
and Miss Olga Munson, of Stoughton, Wis. The 
wedding will take place in September. 








RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, Real 
Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering: 

1,308,654. Lumber rule. Samuel P. Bopst, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

1,308,673. Planing stand. Aaron E. Henry, Brown 
Valley, Minn. 

1,308,982. Automatic vise and stop for work 
benches. Walter Sopher and Ira A. Hammond, Ains- 
worth, Neb. 

1,309,781. Portable saw. Anthony F. School, South 
Kaukauna, Wis. 

1,309,901. Wood sawing device. Demoss D. Mar- 
cott, Colbert, Wash. 

1,310,660. Wood splitting machine. Earl B. Inman, 
Portland, Ore. 

1,311,210. Automatic loader for tie and _ timber 
pilers. James O. Bradley and Henry Priester, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

1,311,225. Barking drum. Herbert W. Guettler, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to American Barking Drum Co., 
same place, 

1,311,226. sarking drum. Herbert W. Guettler, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to American Barking Drum Co., 
same place. 

1,311,265. Auger. Ren Dodge, South Bellingham, 
Wash. 

1,311,308. Saw setting and sharpening machine. 
Rocco Asmondis, Zelienople, Pa. 

1,311,387. Mounting for slasher saws. Walter T. 
Glenn, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—-SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 

















"a = 
When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 








[_ Rents The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago , 


California~ |) 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 
7 Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


iad W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL, 


FIR ‘ime CEDAR 



























Siding ard Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. _Shingles. 





WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Daikena, 
Wahinges ‘Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO | watLace. -BALLORD | | WESTERN 
‘PINE. nce b “ ai We make 
| ai er Exc e, 

All Grades | Miese-potis, Mina. ||” Shop. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





for Retail Yards, 
Railroad Construction, 
Mill Constructed 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, ORE. 





SPRUCE 


TIMBERS 
Fir 
Ship 
Decking 


From the Heart of Oregon's 
Finest Timber Belt. 


BRIGHTON MILLS CO. 


Generat Sales Office PORTLAND, ORE. 


432-3N W Bank Bldg 
Mills at Brighton, Ore Daily Output 110,000 Feet 

















Remember! 


“BUEHNER” 
SPRUCE 


Is worth more! 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office: 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 











Chas.R.McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA.—Santa Maria—G. M. Doane & 
Sons are succeeded by G. M. Doane, sr. 

COLORADO.—Greeley—The Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased the business and real estate 
of the S. & S. Lumber Co. r 

GEORGIA.—Brooklet—The Dunwoody Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Buckeye Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS.—Logan—C. L. Lemon is succeeed by 
the Logan Lumber Co. 

Mascoutah—George Draser, who recently sold his 
lumber business to the D. Rixmann Lumber Co., 
which operates lumber yards at Hoyleton and Oak- 
dale, has re-purchased it and is again in charge. 

INDIANA.—Eaton—The Lefeber Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Eaton Lumber Co. 

Evansville—The plant of the Crown Chair Co. 
has been sold to a newly organized concern, also 
known as the Crown Chair Co., capitalized at 
$150,000, and composed of Daniel Wertz, Edward D. 
Wemyss, Albert Karges and others, all well 
known furniture manufacturers. The plant, which 
is one of the oldest of its kind in southern Indiana, 
will be enlarged and new machinery will be in- 
stalled. 

Owensville—Grimwood & Hinton, walnut log ex- 
porters of Evansville, who have been operating a 
phonograph factory at Owensville for the last year, 
will in the near future move the plant to Evansville, 
where they will manufacture musical instruments 
on a larger scale. 

1OWA.—Mason City—The Webster Brothers Lum- 
ber Co., which has been located at Wauconda for 
many years, will move to Mason City. 

KENTUCKY.—Columbia—E. Young succeeds C. 
H. Sandusky in the lumber business. 

LOUISIANA.—Robert—Graves & Pattenote (Inc.) 
is succeeded by W. A. Graves, 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Boston—Walter J. Barris 
is succeeded by the Barris-Fralick Co. (Inc.). 

MICHIGAN.—Detroit — The Wittmer-Stillwell 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Wittmer Lumber 
Co. (Iinc.). 

MISSOURI.—Kingsville—Kem & Howeth succeed 
the Joseph Greaves Lumber Co. 

Wheaton—The Richwood Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Wheaton Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA.—Henderson—George Kroeker suc- 
ceeds the Octavia Lumber Yard. 

Humboldt—Lee Mustard succeeds the Zook Wil- 
son Lumber Yard. 

NEW YORK.—New York—Dubois & Hardenbergh 
are succeeded by Jacob Hardenberg. 

OH!IO.—Columbus—The Central Ave. Lumber & 
Supply Co. has changed the name to Mathews Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. 

TENNESSEE.—Memphis—The Brown & Hackney 
Lumber Co. has purchased the General Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, of Memphis, and will continue to operate 
a the same name with Erskine Williams in 
charge. 

TEXAS.—Vernon—The Herring-Showers Lumber 
Co. succeeds the Herring Bennett Lumber Co. The 
general offices will be moved from Harrold to 
Vernon. 

WASHINGTON.—Kosmos—F. M. Broadbent and 
F. C. Francis have sold their shingle mill with 
standing timber, shingles and equipment to Delos 
Spaulding. 

WISCONSIN.—Appleton—The McDonald Lumber 
Co. succeeds the Miller Lumber Co. The capital 
stock has been increased from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Exeland—L. E. Knudson and J. L. Keasling have 
purchased the Exeland lumber yard from the Arpin 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 

Washburn—The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., operat- 
ing a box and crating factory, has purchased the 
sawmill plant of the Lake Shore Lumber Co., and 
has assumed control. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS.—Newport—The Southern Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 
COLORADO.—Otis—Platner Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $9,000. 
FLORIDA.—Jacksonville—Schell-Sasse Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; general 
planing mill and re-milling business; will erect 
mill, power plant and dry kiln. 
Manatee—Laurel Mill & Tie Co., 
capital, $5,000. 
GEORGIA.—Valdosta—The Valdosta Timber Co. 
has been incorporated. 
IDAHO.—Payette—Grange Codperative Mill Co., 
incorporated with capital of $50,000. 
ILLINOIS.—Mt. Pulaski—Tomlinson Siding Farm- 
ers’ Coédperative Co.; incorporated. 
INDIANA.—Indianapolis—Houghton Lumber Co., 
increased capital from $25,000 to $75,000. 
tOWA.—Council Bluffs—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. 
has re-incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 
KENTUCKY.—Louisville—The Louisville Chair & 
Furniture Co. has been incorporated. 
LOUISIANA.—New Orleans—The Belknap-Parker 
Lumber & Export Co. has been incorporated. 
Shreveport—The Doyline Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $40,000. 
Starks—Green & Moore have incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—Lawrence—D. 
Box Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
MICHIGAN.—Detroit — Diebold-Wilson Lumber 
Co., incorporated with a capital of $100,000; general 
wholesale marketing of lumber and forest products. 
Will take over the business of the Detroit sales 
office of the Forest Lumber Co. 
MISSOURI.—St. Louis—The United Toy Manu- 
facturers (Inc.), increased capital to $125,000. 
NEW JERSEY.—Swedesboro—F, P. Lawrence & 
Sons have incorporated with a capital of $125,000. 
NEW YORK.—Brooklyn—S. K. PD. Lumber & 
Wrecking Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


incor- 


incorporated; 


W. Pingree 





New York—Bencoe Lumber Co., 
capital, $250,000. 

Troy—Charles Collins & Sons Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—McGregor—Farmers’ Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OKLAHOMA.—Oklahoma City—Geissler Saw Mill, 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

OREGON.—Falls Creek—Consolidated Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $9,000. 

TENNESSEE.—Jacksboro—Jellico Lumber Co., 
incorporated; Capital, $50,000. 

TEXAS.—Antlers—Antlers Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

Beaumont—Beaumont Export & Import Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

San Antonio—Builders’ Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

WASHINGTON.—Anacortes—Anacortes Shingle 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $80,000. 

Kelso—Crescent Shingle Co., increased capital 
from $5,000 to $50,000. 

Olympia—Capital Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $75,000. 

Seattle—Pioneer Lumber Co., 
to $150,000. 


incorporated; 


incor- 


increased capital 


Seattle—Tolt River Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 
Wickersham—Gale Shingle Co., incorporated; 


capital, $20,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Petersburg~Central Tie & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; to deal in ties, timber, 
tanbark and other timber products; capital, $25,000. 

White Sulphur Springs—The notice of the incor- 
poration of the Meadow Mountain Lumber Co. was 
erroneously given in the issue of July 26 as Meadow 
River Lumber Co. The correct name of the com- 
pany is Meadow Mountain Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN.—Milwaukee — Surf Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; to manufacture domestic wash- 
ing machines; capital, $100,000. 

Sheboygan—Calhoun Plywood Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO.—Toronto—The Seaman-Eaton Floor- 
ing Co, (Ltd.) has been incorporated. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS.—Pocahontas—A. P. Weatherby re- 
cently began the operation of a sawmill here. 

INDIANA.—Evansville—The J. F. Fellwock Co. 
has incorporated and will begin the manufacture 
of phonograph cabinets. The company has taken 
over the old factory of the Schelosky Table Co. 

1OWA.—Mason City—The Webster Bros. Lumber 
Co., of Wauconda, will open a lumber yard here and 
will remove its main office to this place. A mill will 
be built at the new location. 


MARYLAND.—Aberdeen—The Harford Pile & 
Timber Co. is a new concern here engaged in a 
wholesale hardwood lumber and piling business, 

NEBRASKA.—Hartington—T. J. Cunningham is 
reported to be interested in a proposition to open 
a lumber yard here. 

NEW YORK.—New York—Fred W. Knolle has 
opened in the wholesale lumber business at 51 
Maiden Lane. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—Sheyenne—The Community 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 

OREGON.—Klamath Falls—The Crater Lake Box 
Co., a new organization, capitalized at $60,000, will 
install a box factory here. 

Portland—The John H. Hayden Co. recently be- 
gan a lumber business. 

TEXAS.—Chester—The Chester Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Weston — Claude Rinehart 
and Robert Ray have engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness under the name of Central Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN.—Milwaukee—The Surf Manufactur- 
ing Co. has opened a factory for the manufacture 
of washing machines. 

Milwaukee—Leo Wetzl has opened a factory for 
the manufacture of table and dresser lamps, floor 
stands, period and special furniture, etc., under the 
name of Wetzl Art Furniture Co. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA.—Stockton—It is reported that the 
Sunset Lumber Co. will double its capacity, en- 
larging the yards and erecting a planing mill. 

COLORADO.—Gunnison—The Mauer Lumber Co. 
is planning to rebuild. 


FLORIDA.—Jacksonville — The Schell-Sasse 
Manufacturing Co. has been organized with a capi- 
tal of $50,000 to do a general planing mill and re- 
milling business and to operate a mill working 
factory and retail yard. A building site has been 
purchased and a mill, power plant and dry kiln 
will be erected. 

MICHIGAN.—Lansing—The Hall Lumber Co. will 
erect a new factory building for the manufacture 
of interior trim, etc. 


MISSISSIPPI.—Natchez—The Mississippi Packing 
Co. will establish a department for the manufac- 
ture of boxes and packing cases for its own use. 


NEW_ HAMPSHIRE.—Rochester—The | United 
Box & Lumber Co. is planning the erection of a 
modern fireproof woodworking mill to take the 
place of the one that was recently burned. 

OREGON.—Schofield—The Standard Box & Lum- 
ber Co. will rebuild its planing mill, sawmill and 
power house, recently destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN.—Boscobel—The Boscobel Table Co. 
will build a dry kiln and an addition to its factory. 

Hartford—The Kissel Motor Car Co. has decided 
to retool its original body shop which was aban- 
doned several years ago. The additional facilities 
are now required and the old shop will again be 
put into use for the manufacture of bodies, truck 
cabs and other woodworking processes and will 
employ 200 men. 
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Oshkosh—The Oshkosh Mill Work Co. has been 
organized by Earl H. Marquart and Joseph Johan- 
son and will establish a general woodworking 
plant, specializing in cabinet and stair work. 

Racine—The Kelley Lumber Co. is building two 
storage houses, 80x100 feet and 40x200 feet. 

Racine—The Racine Manufacturing Co., auto- 
mobile bodies, has awarded the contract for the 
erection of a two-story factory addition, 45x120 


feet. 
CASUALTIES 


MICHIGAN.—Detroit—The A. Wadsworth Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of auto bodies, and 
the yards of the Sibley Lumber Co. were destroyed 
by fire. The total loss, which includes adjoining 
buildings, is estimated at $1,000,000. 

Newberry—The lumber yard owned by C. E. Mc- 
Tiver was destroyed by fire as a result of the big 
forest fires in the vicinity, with a loss estimated at 
$80,000. The large lumber yards owned by the 
Charcoal Iron Co. were seriously threatened but 
were saved from the flames, 


MISSOURI.—Weatherby—The Bennett Lumber 
Co. has had a loss by fire. 

NEBRASKA.—Lakeside—The lumber yards own- 
ed by the Lakeside Mercantile Co., and the Crow- 
thers Stores Co. were destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON.—Spokane—The plant of the In- 
land Box Co. was completely destroyed by fire with 
a loss of $7,000. 

WISCONSIN.—Marinette—The Miller Sash & 
Door Co., 5389 Main Street, suffered an estimated 
loss of $50,000, by fire on July 23. The mill, factory 
and a large quantity of white pine, birch and other 
lumber were consumed. The plant will be rebuilt. 

Tilleda—The large sawmill about two miles west 
of Tilleda belonging to Henry Catencamp was 
totally destroyed by fire with a loss of $30,000 partly 
covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO.—North Lake—Archie Bishop lost his 
sawmill and part of his timber limits in the forest 
fires near Fort William. The mill was worth 
$25,000. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








HOMER H. HEMENWAY 


A brief notice in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Aug. 2 carried information of the death of Homer 
H. Hemenway, one of the most prominent of the 
old time lumbermen in Wisconsin and Iowa and 
later in Colorado and the West. Mr. Hemenway 
was 88 years old and had retired from the lumber 
business several years ago. He had been living in 
Los Angeles, Cal., where his death took place on 
July 23. 

Homer H. Hemenway was born at Potsdam, N. 
Y., November 28, 1831. He was one of the earliest 
operators in the Wisconsin country, his activities 
centering around Tomahawk, where he had at one 





THE LATE HOMER H. HEMENWAY 


time extensive manufacturing interests. He was 
engaged in both wholesale and retail lumbering in 
both Wisconsin and Iowa in addition to his manu- 
facturing interests, and operated a number of mills 
in both states. 

For about sixteen years Mr. Hemenway was a 
resident of Colorado Springs, Colo., where he moved 
in order to join his son, Grant C. Hemenway, in the 
operation of the El Paso Lumber Co., which con- 
ducted an extensive retail business thruout Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. 

While in Wisconsin Mr. Hemenway was honored 
by the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo with the 
highest office in its gift, that of Snark of the Uni- 
verse, and served the allotted term with efficiency 
and success. 

He was also one of the organizers of the Wis- 
consin Retailers’ Association and was ‘president of 
that association in 1892-3-4. His influence had 
much to do with the progress and prosperity of the 
association as was recognized by its members. 
Many years afterward when Mr. Hemenway had re- 
moved to Colorado Springs, this organization still 
retained in high affection the memory of his serv- 
ices, and during the convention of 1914 the badges 
worn by the delegates bore a metal relief portrait 
of their former president. 

In Colorado Mr. Hemenway also became inter- 
ested in association work. He was secretary of the 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association 
for a period of ten years, and when he resigned that 
Office in 1911 at the age of 80, the members pre- 
sented him with a silver loving cup and a memorial 
of thanks in honor of his ten years of faithful 
Service. He was also made a member of the ad- 
Visory board at that time. In January of 1914 Mr. 

emenway was made secretary emeritus of that 
association. 

On Feb. 4 Mr. and Mrs. Hemenway celebrated 
their sixty-second wedding anniversary. Mrs. 


Hemenway survives her husband with two sons, 
Grant C. Hemenway, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
and Robert W. Hemenway, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and three daughters, Mrs. W. H. Wilson, of San 
Jose, Mrs. C. P. Reynolds, of Hollywood, and Miss 
Mabel G. Hemenway, of Los Angeles. 

The Masonic lodge conducted the funeral services. 


RAY W. JONES, prominent in the lumber in- 
dustry in the early days in Michigan and Minne- 
sota, died at his home in Seattle, Aug. 1, after an 
illness of only a few days. Mr. Jones was born in 
Resen, N. Y., and was connected with the lumber 
industry in Michigan and Minnesota for many years 
before going west about twelve years ago. In the 
early '90s he was interested in and manager of the 
Northern Mills Co., operating white pine mills in 
Minneapolis and later at Brainerd, Minn. Later he 
was president and manager of the Commonwealth 
Lumber Co., Frazer, Minn. While a resident of Min- 
neapolis he was elected lieutenant governor of 
the State of Minnesota. In 1907 he disposed 
of his lumber business and went to the Pacific 
Coast as vice president and manager of the 
British American Lumber Co., and for a year 
was located at Victoria, B. C., then moving 
to Seattle. For this concern he acquired large 
holdings of timber on Vancouver Island. Be- 
sides a widow Mr. Jones left two sons, Lieut. 
Ray W. Jones, jr., who has been in the Lettermann 
Genera: Hospital, San Francisco for a time, and 
Munroe F. Jones, of Seattle. The funeral services 
were conducted by the Seattle Commandery No. 2, 
Knights Templar. 





JOSEPH G. McNEAL, <=! Burgaw, N. C., died 
Monday, July 28, aged 74, after a brief illness. Mr. 
McNeal was president of the Garysburg Manufac- 
turing Co., of Burgaw, manufacturer of North 
Carolina pine, and was connected with various other 
enterprises. He was prominent among the North 
Carolina pine men and was an active member of 
the North Carolina Pine Association. He was born 
in Seaford, Del., and had lived in North Carolina 
for many years. Two sons, J. Ross McNeal, and 
William B. McNeal, are in the lumber business, the 
former with the Garysburg Manufacturing Co., and 
the Empire Machinery & Supply Co., of Norfolk, 
Va., and the latter with the Argent Lumber Co., 
Hardeeville, S. C., as secretary-treasurer. 





BENJAMIN F. HIESTAND, founder and head of 
B. F. Hiestand & Sons, Marietta, Pa., passed away 
at his home in Marietta, July 22, at the age of 92. 
In spite of his advanced age, Mr. Hiestand had 
been active in the management of his business and 
in the affairs of the community until the last. The 
death of his grandsqn and namesake, Lieut. Ben- 
jamin Hiestand, who lost his life in an airplane 
accident while in the aviation service during the 
war, Was a great grief to him and in some measure 
was responsible for his death. Mr. Hiestand was 
born in Pennsylvania and entered the lumber busi- 
ness at Marietta when twenty years old. Three of 
his sons went into the business with him, two of 
whom, B. Frank and Henry S. Hiestand, survive. 





ALEXANDER GRIEVE, for two years manager 
of the Colby Mill Co., Colby, Wash., died July 30 
at Tacoma, following a six months’ illness from 
recurring attacks of influenza. He was born in 
Turris, Scotland, thirty-eight years ago and located 
in the Puget Sound country in 1900, when he entered 
the employ of the Port Blakeley Mill Co. In sixteen 
years’ service he worked up to the position of mill 
manager. He resigned to go to the Colby Mill Co. 
as manager, and became a member of the firm. He 
is survived by a widow, two children, a brother, 
Charles, of Colby, and three brothers and three 
sisters in Scotland. 





JAMES ROBERT GUARD, for many years en- 
gaged in the stave and lumber business in southern 
West Virginia and considered an authority in that 
section on timber lands, died at his home in Charles- 
ton recently after an illness of several weeks. He 
was born at Culpepper, Va., March 1, 1848, and 
went to Charleston when he was 25 years old, living 
in that city ever since. He is survived by his widow 
and three sisters. 





LOLA SMITH, daughter of Mason M. Smith, of 
the Dock & Mill Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., died 
at Durand, Mich., of bronchitis, August 4. The 
little girl had been visiting relatives in Durand 
with her brother, Mason, and the father reached 
there just before she died. Mrs. Smith had been 
sent for but failed to arrive in time. The funeral 
was held in North Tonawanda. 


PABA OO 
ONE HUNDRED and seventy-six ocean going com- 
mercial vessels passed thru the Panama Canal dur- 
ing May. Ships of eight nations were included. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











0. R. Menefee Company 


Portland, Ore. 


We are specializing on 


Timbers and Dimension 


at our Deer Island mill. 


Send us a trial order 
for a car of 


Tide Creek Dimension 


It will please you. 
MILLS at Deer Island, Ore., and Yacolt, Wash, 


Eastern W.C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo, 
Frederick McNamara. Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 























Spruce—Fir 


Structural— Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock 





Manufacturers SE f 


Seog 


HP. Dutton Sisihied Co. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. ’ 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermen’s Bldg., 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
Fir and 


ceier JE UL IING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-811 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 





HE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 
leading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, home- 

like atmosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart 
of business, t and shopping district, Never-failing 
attention to ladies traveling unattended, Rates from $2.50 per day 
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SEATTLE 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Everett, Washington 
Shelton, Washington 





Write for Leaflet des- 
cribing the manu- 
facture and grading 
of our 


Eagle Brand 


Rite-GradeInspected 


Shingles 
Yard Stock 


of all descriptions. 


Timbers 


and Special Cuttings. 














TRADE MARK 
Corr d e Solicited 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 








White Pine Specialists of the West 





Ovagon { Sciocts ond Pat Factory Stocks” 
cts tte: ‘ory Stoc' 
White J Lamber Wate? | Sclects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks or 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- learsjand Selects 
Sa | Witte [Selecta and Special 
: . Select P 
i eo | 
jugar I 
Pine Mouldings Woods Lath 
Specials 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


Oregon: Washington leis & Me. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
W. FAULKNER, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 


J. 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














Contains the best work of ‘“‘The Lumber- 

THE WOODS man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 
y Voug Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicaze 
Le 
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TO RE-EMPLOY SOLDIER-INSTRUCTORS 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 4.—‘‘ Take the returning 
soldiers back,’’ is the policy of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse, shown last week 
by the announcement of the engagement of five re- 
turning soldiers for positions in the faculty of the 
college. All are men who were formerly with the 
college, and the appointments are as follows: 


Russell T. Gheen, formerly with the extension depart- 
inent, later with the Southern Pine Association, cap- 
tain in field artillery, returning to the extension 
department for special work in New York State, par- 
ticularly for lecture work. Capt. Gheen commanded 
Battery E, 128th Field Artillery, one of the national 
guard regiments which did great work backing up the 
advances of doughboys on the French front. 

Reuben T. Pritchard, assistant professor of silvi- 
culture, was first lieutenant with Battery F, 345th 
Field Artillery, of Texas, and will return, when dis- 
charged, to his old position in the faculty. 

George H. Cless, jr., formerly of the extension depart- 
ment, later with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in charge of exhibits, who was first lieu- 
tenant with a trench mortar battery in Italy and in 
charge of a military commision to investigate food 
supplies in Hungary and Serbia after the armistice was 
signed, will return to take charge of exhibits of the 
college in State and county fairs and expositions. 

Oliver M. Porter, captain in the quartermaster’s 
corps, with troops in Europe, former faculty member, 
will return as soon as he is discharged, to join the 
department of forest engineering. 

Allan F. Arnold, formerly with the extension depart- 
ment, who returns as a sergeant with a special cita- 
tion for bravery in action, will take up landscape exten- 
sion as soon as he secures his discharge. 


Lieut. Cless is already at work preparing ex- 
hibits. The other returning soldiers will take up 
work for the college as soon as they are released 
from military service. All saw extended foreign 
service, as did part of the 87 percent of the stu- 
dents, alumni and faculty, who went into the Gov- 
ernment service during the war, led by Dean Hugh 
P. Baker, who won a commission as captain of 
infantry. 
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BOOK ON RECONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The Reconstruction Research Division of the 
Council of National Defense has sent to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN a copy of its report entitled: 
‘*Readjustment and Reconstruction Information,’’ 
which consists mainly of reprints of clippings from 
Daily Commerce Reports and other Government 
publications; British Government bulletins; and 
from the American and foreign press. The intro- 
duction states that ‘‘The information given is 
necessarily incomplete and fragmentary.’’ The 
matter is grouped by countries and ‘‘no attempt 
has been made to bring related subjects together, 
the items being arranged in chronological order 
according to the dates of publication.’’ 

It is feared that the wide scope of this compila- 
tion, embracing as it does almost every country in 
the world, renders it almost impossible to give a 
full enough treatment of any country’s activities 
or of any particular phase of reconstruction to 
make the publication worth while; and the method 
of arrangement adopted makes very difficult the 
finding of such data as relates to any particular 
subject. It treats almost every subject, from 
air service, finance and endowment of motherhood, 
to commercial motion picture propaganda, all with- 
in the small compass of 171 pages. 

The bureau advises that it will be unable to send 
copies of the report to individuals because the 
edition is very restricted, but that copies will be 
found at all public libraries. The lack of proper 
classification in either arrangement or index might 
make it helpful to any lumberman who thinks he 
might find information of value in this report to 
have the following notation of headings under 
which data may be found that have particular ap- 
plication to lumbering: 

Agriculture and forestry; building, resumption of; 
housing; lumber, purchase of by Great Britain in 
Canada; sale at cost by Canadian merchants to sol- 
diers settling on the land; public works, construction 
of to relieve unemployment; railroad equipment, re- 


construction ; raw materials; reforestation ; timber re- 
sources of South Africa; trade, foreign. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 38 


It is almost true to say that the local lumber 
market is simply marking time until the building 
lockout is over. What business is going on is with 
consuming trade away from Chicago, the local 
yards taking on little or no stock. Of course the 
consuming factories that are in no way affected by 
the building strike are buying, and the needs of 
many of these industries are heavy now. However, 
as building lumber is the bulk of the trade when 
activity is on, it can readily be seen why Chicago, 
as a lumber market, is sort of resting. It looks 
like sheer nonsense that a strike in the building 
trades should be on at this season of the year, when 
new structures are so needed, builders in a mood 
to go ahead with improvements, and the season 
never more favorable for building operations. The 
carpenters, who caused the lockout, apparently 
never heard of that true old adage ‘‘Make hay 
while the sun shines.’’ When the sun shines for 
them, they lay down their tools and sit around on 
the grass. However, their attitude has tied up the 
building situation in Chicago and materially hurt 
the lumber market. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUG, 2 

















Lumber Shinales 
Ee Scviiviwher neowwen 43,281,000 3,958,000 
SE 1 64s sea eke snaees 48,530,000 9,236,000 
TOBCPOARO. 6 s:000 000s 5,249,000 5,278,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS—JAN. 1 TO AUG, 2 

Lumber Shinales 
BR Asn és ewe nee a ee 1,064,646,000 146.522.000 
BORG: cthbnndibiva oan ee 1,538,840,000 188,814,000 
| eee eee ee 474,194,000 42,292,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 2 

Lumber Shinales 
LL RE Cn one ee re ee 20.439,000 3,967,000 
BES Anu ONS aww aa~ ewe 20,601,000 2,295,000 
NID: 2: niee.e ae), ixmiomamceats 1,672,000 
ee eee Tene. gt keteeees 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO AUG, 2 

Lumber Shingles 
BME 58040449 00a don 443,890,000 111,894,000 
ROE. y.c:6-0 8 We cena ob tee 722,444,000 107,514,000 
Cn, ER ME Ee PO Tae ee 4,380,000 
ee ere BIBCORCCO 8 —s- evs cvwvces 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ended Aug. 6 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 26 $ 73.400 
5,000 and under 10,000..... 11 Rs 
10,000 and under 25,000..... 7 101,000 
25,000 and under 650,000..... 4 135,000 





50,000 and under 100,000..... h 75,000 
EOOOCO. GRE OVER sons ccccccaces 1 200,000 
PT C6 teadw awed Ce awe ae 50 §$ 643,900 
Average valuation for week...... dcas 12,878 
Totals previous week............ 50 1,048,700 
Average valuation previous week. .... 20,974 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 48 1,026,075 


Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 6, 1919*... 3,867 
Totals corresponding period 1918. 1,466 


*Corrected to date. 
The following is a comparative list of building 
permits issued for July, 1918 and 1919: 


24,488,956 


Cost Frontage ft. Permits 
GUIS, TOES e 6sc0 vi $4,885,600 10,613 292 
July, TOIDs..6.0:00% 7,714,700 18,087 606 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—The demand for northern pine 
continues very good and anything available can be 
sold readily. Advances within recent days average 
about $5 on pine items. The glass trade is improv- 
ing, which means that the plants are in the market 
again for low grade boards. Now that the Chicago 
box plant strike is settled, the demand for box 
lumber is expected to revive in this market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 4.—Conditions are less 
hectic in the market than they were a month ago, 
and there is not as much keen bidding for stock on 
the part of retail concerns, which in most cases 
have stock to run them thru the summer and into 
the fall. The country retail trade is much slower 
and will be quiet until harvest is over. City busi- 
ness is good and building is on the increase, Manu- 
facturers as a rule are not soliciting much business 
and are only looking out for desirable orders. Low 
grade boards, which have not moved very well, are 
beginning to be in stronger demand. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—The demand for north- 
ern pine continues active. Stocks have been coming 
along satisfactorily and a better factory inquiry 
is noted. Holders of stock are not disposed to make 
concessions and prices remain firm. Actual build- 
ing develops slowly but yards are replenishing their 
assortments. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The white pine market 
shows some scarcity of stock, tho the low grades 
appear to be in ample supply for present require- 
ments. The lake trade is on a small scale this sea- 
son and will probably continue so, as dealers find 
it about as economical to order their stocks in by 
rail. The revival of the box business is making 
a better market for the lower grades, tho this line 
is far from being as active as a year ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Lake receipts 
have been more active for the last week and whole- 
sale yards report supplies somewhat more plentiful 
than for several preceding weeks. A steady demand 
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is reported, especially for building lumber, the call 
coming largely trom consumers in the cities that 
draw on the local market for the greater part of 
their supplies. With a fair assortment of stock 
available and indications favorable for an adequate 
supply for the rest of the season, dealers assert 
that there is not as much disposition as heretofore 
to increase prices, the advances during the summer 
having been few and of smaller proportions than 
those on other woods. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—Wholesalers find little 
accumulation of stocks at their mills and prices 
continue firm, with no indication of weakness. 
Construction work is progressing more satisfactorily 
in some sections and yards have been fairly busy 
with deliveries. The average retail assortment is 
limited compared with normal at this season. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—The white cedar trade is rather 
quiet, as is usual this time of year. Distributers 
look for a fine post trade a little later on and an 
improvement in the pole situation. White cedar 
shingles were perhaps never so scarce as they are 
now, very few mills having any to offer. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 4.—While retail demand 
for posts is quiet because of harvest activities, the 
wholesale market is active because many dealers are 
making early requisitions on the producers for stocks 
for the expected fall trade. Car shortage conditions 
are expected to develop soon and those placing 
orders now are sure of getting good service which 
can not be assured later on. The pole business 
holds up well and tho the market for long poles has 
been dull all season, producers report stocks rather 
scarce owing to the small output last winter. The 
trade is not heavy but in comparison with available 
stocks it is of satisfactory volume. 


HARDWOODS 
Chicago, Aug. 6.—Hardwoods apparently are 
growing stronger every minute. Just when some 


wise hardwood dealer predicts that the peak has 
been reached, some new level is reached that takes 
on a crazy appearance when looked at from 
the standpoint of prices a few months back. How- 
ever, the prices that look ridiculous are on items 
that very few mills have, so comparatively few in 
the hardwood trade are benefitting from say, for 
instance, the high prices recorded for inch quarter 
sawn white oak. On the other hand, there is no 
such thing any more as a cheap hardwood, almost 
everything north and south in shipable shape bring- 
ing a good price. Reports from the South say that 
operating weather has improved greatly in the last 
few weeks, enabling the mills to make a serious 
attempt to catch up with orders. Prices on many 
items of hardwoods havé recently advanced again. 
With northern stocks, some items in good lumber 
have advanced as high as $10 and low grade $3. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 4.—Dealers report that 
trade is increasing in its urgency in seeking certain 
lines of stock, and the main thing that worries 
wholesalers is getting supplies of stock for their 
trade and knowing what prices mills will be asking 
from day to day. Birch is selling more freely than 
ever owing to higher prices asked for gum. There 
is a new line of demand for this stock from the far 
West to replace woods formerly imported but now 
hard to get. Assorted orders are hard to fill and 
much shifting and substitution is necessary 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 5.—Factory stock is re- 
ported in somewhat better supply, but the demand 
is heavy. Eastern buyers are especially eager for 
stock, and are taking ash, elm and hickory in large 
quantities. The oil fields also are taking large 
quantities of rig timbers. Gum demand is steadily 
increasing and prices are very firm, with a tendency 
here and there to a higher figure. Oak flooring is 
exceedingly scarce and maple is almost off the 
market, a large number of mills reporting them- 
selves heavily oversold. Other grades of finish stock 
continue in big demand and prices are stiff. 





St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—There has been very little 
change in the market on hardwoods, which remains 
stationary at high levels. There is a good demand 
for all woods. In some quarters it is believed that 
the high mark has been reached for a while, while 
others believe that prices will continue to advance 
steadily. In any event, it seems agreed that the 
market will not go any lower for a long time, in 
view of the absence of stocks and generally unsatis- 
factory conditions of production. Red gum and 
plain oak have been in especially good demand. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—There is no indication 
of accumulation of mill stocks nor of weakness in 
prices. Mills are sold ahead as far as they are 
willing to figure and in many instances are sold out. 
Shipments come along better but there is a demand 
for more hardwood than is available. Export in- 
quiry continues active as ever and many desirable 
orders are being placed. The millwork trade picks 
up slowly but business from other sources is ex- 
cellent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The difficulty, of getting 
Stocks of hardwoods at the mills continues and the 
shortage is so great that prices remain unusually 
strong. Demand is strong in oak and ash and both 
woods are strong in price. The sales to furniture 
factories are on a larger scale than a short time ago, 


since labor troubles appear to be at least tempo- 
rarily at an end. General woodworking lines are on 
an active basis. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 4.—An expansion of demand 
is as much a feature of the hardwood market as 
the strength and upward tendency of prices and this 
expansion is general thruout the list. Oak fur- 
nishes the bulk of the trading and what little in- 
crease there was in production recently was taken 
up at once. Building demand is taking up more 
than twice the amount of lumbef used a month ago 
and operations are expanding. Furniture, vehicle 
and implement woods figure largely in inquiries and 
the quantities mentioned indicate preparations by 
the buyers to cover the greater part of the fall and 
some of the winter requirements and that these 
manufacturers do not look for lower quotations. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 4.—Inquiries for hardwood 
continue strong and the demand is for all items. 
There is a noticeable falling off in the export de- 
mand, but this is more than offset by increases from 
domestic sources. Continued bad weather and 
labor conditions are responsible for logging produc- 
tion. Prices show no reductions. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—Hemlock lumber is very strong, 
values today being $3 over a few days ago. North- 
ern manufacturers now having much lumber .are 
apparently realizing what their stocks are worth to 
them. There is a good demand for everything in 
hemlock. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—Mills are maintaining 
théir quotations without difficulty. Suburban build- 
ing shows more activity on account of improved 
weather. As the average yard has been able to add 
little to its assortment buying promises to con- 
tinue active for some time. Continued scarcity of 
stock delays shipments. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The offerings of hemlock 
are unusually small, many mills not being in the 
market at all. Anybody who has lumber that can 
be delivered promptly can get almost his own price 
for it. The local yards are likely to be badly de- 
pleted within the next few weeks, since the demand 
is on an unusually large scale. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Stock is arriv- 
ing steadily by vessel but dealers generally report 
supplies in the retail and wholesale yards at a lower 
point than heretofore, because of the heavy demand. 
Canal and rail shipments are heavy. Consumers are 
disposed to pay higher prices for stock available for 
prompt delivery. Dealers are keeping a record of 
yard supplies from day to day and prices are gov- 
erned largely by the amount of stock to be bought 
and the quantity of the item on hand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 4.—There continues to be a 
scarcity of marketable hemlock here and mills have 
much inquiry. Construction material is in heavy 


demand. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—Poplar continues on its merry 
way of being a wood readily sold and the demand 
is for almost every item. Prices are strong. 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Aug. 4.—With distributers com- 
peting for poplar to meet the needs of customers 
and this demand increasing, and export demand 
also expanding, the upward tendency of prices is 
easy to understand. Some mills fill just enough of 
the foreign demand to maintain old relations as they 
do not desire to hamper the domestic market. There 
is heavy buying of wagon box boards and general 
factory supplies, including a considerable quantity 
of lumber for furniture, chairs and boxes. 


FIR. SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—Reports from the west Coast 
this week say that fir advances have been made, but 
instead of calling the new prices Discount Sheet ve 
the advances are made under a special list. Rumors 
of Discount Sheet 7 have been current for two or 
three weeks, but evidently the west Coast lumber- 
men did not have much faith in the lucky number q, 
so the new list is called a special. The new list 
prices over Rail ‘“‘B” list on some items are as fol- 
lows: 1x4 vertical grain flooring, Nos. 1 and 2 clear, 
$25; No. 3 clear, $22; 1x4 slash grain flooring, No. 
2 clear and better, $25; No. 3 clear, $23; finish, No. 2 
clear and better, $18; molding, casing and base, $20; 
drop siding, No. 2 clear and better, $21; No. 3 clear, 
$20; common boards and shiplap, 4- and 6-inch, $10 
over, 8- and 10-inch, $12 over, and 12-inch, $13 
over; No. 2, $3 less than No. 1; No. 2 common di- 
mension, $10 over, 1x4’s, 16-foot lengths, $11 over; 
vertical grain flooring, No. 2 clear and better, $24 
over, and No. 3 clear, $24 over; 1x6 slash grain floor- 
ing, No. 2 clear and better, $21; No. 3 clear, $21; 
tank stock, $20; plank and small timbers, 3x4 to 
4x8, $9, and 3x10 to 4x12, $9; common boards and 
shiplap, 4- and 6-inch, $9; 8- and 10-inch, $11, and 
12-inch, $12. Hemlock is listed $1 higher than fir. 
The local demand is good; in fact, better than dis- 
tributers can place. Red cedar shingles have been 


soaring lately, reaching a higher level than they 
ever have reached. 





Portland, Ore., Aug. 2.—The demand for fir lum- 
ber continues active at the prices that in some in- 
stances are $10 or $12 over Discount 6. The problem 
is how to get enough material to meet all require- 
ments. Many of the mills are working double shifts 
and more would do so if labor was available. Lum- 
ber prices are maintaining their firmness and the 
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alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET | 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen'l Offices: 


Sales M - ee 
Hobart’ Bldg,, Son, Preacises Albion, California 


Our Specialty—Air Dried 


California 
WHITEPINE 


Manufactured from large, high altitude Timber 
insuring softness, fine texture, good widths, 


Tears, REDWOOD axe rnisi 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
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California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


-—BOX SHOOK—} 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box nto 
Vitasn-hendeed Car Loads 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 














Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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condition of the fir market is reflected in other 
woods. 





Seattie, Wash., Aug. 2.—In the fir industry uppers 
are higher, with all items ruling stronger than ever 
before known. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 5.—Further advances in 
flooring, uppers and boards and dimension have been 
made, amounting in the case of flat grain flooring 
to as much as $18 over Discount No. 6, $15 on 
vertical grain, $12 on other uppers and $6 on boards 
and dimension. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The wholesalers in the 
Pacific coast woods are not able to do much now- 
adays, owing to the difficulty in getting the needed 
supplies from the mills. Prices have been advanc- 
ing so rapidly that it has been hard work to keep 
track of them and many orders are being turned 
down, tho placed at quotations lately ruling. Rail- 
roads are not inclined to make many purchases be- 
cause of unsettled conditions. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—The western pine situation is so 
complex and is changing so rapidly that distri- 
buters admit that they are not able to keep up with 
it. Some of the recent advances on western and 
Idaho pines are $5 on Nos. 4 and 5 boards and $8 
on No. 3 and better. Many of the mills are out of 
the market, this being especially true of California 
white and sugar pine mills. 


Spokane, Wash., Aug. 2.—The market continues 
very strong and there is scarcity of stocks in all 
districts. With mills handicapped by forest fires and 
labor troubles, there is small chance to make much 
of a gain on the large number of orders coming in. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 5.—The volume of business 
in western pines is small because of the difficulty in 
obtaining stock, few of the mills offering anything 
like a yard assortment. Prices are stiff. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—Redwood is enjoying a good 
demand. There are more orders than the mills are 
willing to take on, with the possible exception of 
shop and short lengths in tank stocks, These items 
are fairly plentiful. Recent advances, the first 
since June, average $5. 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2.—The redwood mar- 
ket is holding very firm with the mills oversold and 
every prospect of a heavy demand thruout the 
month. Buyers make no objection to the prices, 
which are lower than those quoted on fir. The east- 


ern demand exceeds the supply and there is no 






Goldsboro 


is manufactured to meet our long established standards 
of quality and is a big trade builder for retail yards. 
Every foot runs uniform to quality, millwork and grad- 
Therefore, it is dependable. 
Try a mixed car of it today. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. 


ing year in and year out. 


prospect of catching up on orders within the next 
sixty days. Fair shipments are being made, tho 
cars are getting scarce. Export business continues 
to be light, because of the scarcity of tonnage, but 
old orders are being filled. There is no improvement 
in the redwood shingle situation. Only a very small 
supply is available and $5.25 is being paid. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 5.—Demand continues 
heavy but is far-from being satisfied, because of the 
very short stocks and small assortments the mills 
are able to supply. The new prices are firmly held. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Aug. 4.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. o. b. 
yr enye Va.: No. 1, $57 to $61; No. 2, $54 to $58; No. 

, $47 to $50; 4/4 edge box, $35 to $36; 4/4 edge culls, 
oni 25 to $33.25; 4/4 edge red heart, $30.75 to $32.50; 
4/4 cull red heart, $23. Six-inch box rough, $36.50. 
No. 1, 8-inch rough, $59; No. 2, $57; No. 3, $50 to 
$54; box, $37 to $39; culls, $33 to $34.50; red heart, 
$32.50 to $34; No. 1, 10-inch, $60; No. 2, $58.50; No. 3, 
$51 to $55; box, $38.50 to $40; culls, $34 to $36; red 
heart, $33 to $35. No. 1, 12-inch, $62; No. 2, $60.50; 
No. 3, $54 to $59; box, $40.75 to $41.50; culls, $35 to 
$37; red heart, $34 to $36. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $58 to 
$60.50; No. 2, $56 to $58.50; No. 3, $49 to $52; box, 
$36 to $36.75; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $64 to $67; No. 2, $63 to 
$64; No. 3, $50 to $55; box, $386 to $36.75; No. 1, 8/4 
edge, $65 to $68; No. 2, $63 to $65; No. 3, $51 to $56; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $44.50 to $45.50; box bark 
strips, $26.75 to $28. No. 1, 6-inch D4S, $60.60 to 
$62.50; No. 2, $58 to $60; No. 1, 8-inch, $63 to $68; 
No. 2, $62 to $64; No. 1, 10-inch, $64.50 to $69; No. 2, 
$63 to $65; No. 1, 12-inch, $67.50 to $70; No. 2, $64 to 
$66.50. No. 1, 13/16x24%4- & 3-inch rift flooring, $71.50 
to $75.50; No. 2, $66.50 to $70.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
flooring, $58.50 to $62.50; No. 2, $54.50 to $58.50; No. 
3, $50 to $53; No. 4, $37.50 to $40.50; No. 1, %-inch 
ceiling, $35 to $37; No. 2, $33.50 to $35; No. 3, $32:25 
to $34; No. 4, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 1, 7/16-inch ceil- 
ing, $38 to $39; No. 2, $35.50 to $36.50; No. 3, $33 to 
$34; No. 4, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 1, 13/16-inch parti- 
tion, $59.50 to $63; No. 2, $55.50 to $59.50; No. 3, 
$51 to $54; No. 4, $38.50 to $42; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $50. Six-inch roofers, $38.50 to $40; 
8-inch, $39.50 to $41; 10-inch, $41 to $42; 12-inch, 
$43.50 to $44.50; 2-inch factory flooring, $88 to $40; 
No. 1 pine lath, $6.50 to $7; No. 2, $5 to $6. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—Mills are sold ahead 
and it is becoming difficult to induce manufacturers 
to even consider an inquiry, and they refuse many 
orders. Southern pine is decidedly not moving 
rapidly. Wholesalers figure ahead cautiously and 
most of them are unwilling to seil stock o.ner than 
that they have in their possession. Some whole- 
salers who have been able to put cars in transit 
say this is all they can do to supply inquiries on 

































N.C. Pine 


TELECODE USED. 














hand. Demand here is not large but demand from 
other markets makes little stock available for this. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The North Carolina pine 
market is strong and there is not much lumber 
available. Some grades appear to be practically 
impossible to get at any price. Retail demand is 
much better than a few weeks ago and stocks are 
generally low at the yards. The demand for box 
and crating lumber has improved and prices in low 
grades show more strength. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 4.—The cypress folk re- 
port orders considerably in excess of their capacity 
to fill. Several mills are reported virtually out of 
the market temporarily, having booked all the busi- 
ness they can ship. The price tendency is distinctly 
upward and the effort to stabilize the market is 
not an entire success, as there is a wide ‘‘spread’”’ 
of quotations in current transactions. In most cases 
it may be said that the manufacturers’ efforts are 
centered upon production. Thanks to an easy car 
supply, shipments are in good volume. Present 
demand covers the list thoroly, and items that were 
in comparatively quiet call and good supply a few 
weeks ago have sold into low supply. Cypress mills 
manufacturing tupelo report that similar condi- 
tions obtain in the tupelo market. 





Chicago, Aug. 6.—There is a good demand for 
everything in cypress but local distributers are hav- 
ing trouble in getting their orders booked. Many 
mills are so low on desirable items that they can 
not think of taking many orders while other mills 
are out of the market. Prices are strong. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 5.—More business in yard 
stock is offered now than the mills care for and 
buyers are held down to narrow limits. Factory 
stock is in better supply and restrictions are not so 
close. Prices are very stiff, but as yet unchanged. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 4.—The cypress demand con- 
tinues exceedingly heavy and far in excess of the 
supply. There is a tendency by manufacturers to 
hold prices steady, but in view of the short stocks 
and crying demand it is impossible to keep prices 
at certain figures. 





New York, N. Y., Aug. 5.—Arrivals of cypress are 
few and yards that ordinarily carry good sized as- 
sortments have badly broken stocks. A slight im- 
provement in building accounts for an increased 
demand from millwork plants, which have been 
rather inactive. Prices are well maintained. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The scarcity of cypress 
continues and it is hard for the wholesalers to keep 
their stocks well rounded. The mills are short of 
numerous items and none of them appears to have 
a good supply of what is needed. Prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 4.—Because cypress dis- 
tributers are unable to get anything like the amount 
of lumber needed, and not thru any lack of demand 
or inquiry, business in this wood is dull, Mill rep- 
resentatives say there are prospects of improved 
stocks and hope to increase shipments in a few 
weeks if the car supply situation is still encouraging. 
Building demand continues to expand and a big 
fall trade is in sight from farming communities. 
Quotations are $2 to $5 higher than a week ago and 
tend upward. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 5.—The following f. 0. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine from 
July 30 to Aug. 5, inclusive: 


Flooring 





a IMIIID ye 05's: cles Sees hd eo ies 8.5 
B&better edge grain.............. $80.90 69.75 
C edge os ea Vales seeeromere 75.00 61.50 
ay NE IND o olau sp oXeseWininve: vie 6.016 nner ss rhe 
B&better flat grain.. ane S.Oena eeiere tg 75 63.75 
LORE I oe Creer 5.50 56.50 
TNO: BABE BEI o6icci cies See Nsies F 3 25 38.50 

Ceiling and Partition 

Yo" a” % ” ” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
ener cecaniee rT $47.00 *$60.25 $59.75 
Wale pelos ae sears 36.50 45.25 $40.75 *49.50 
No. 2 pea nies eeuaeed *31.75 *31. 25 + 38.00 

Finish, Dressed 

A B&better c 
An ee VETO ET ree * “ $62.00 pis 
Se ertciarseveretes ed 62.00 $52.25 
5 & 10” ert en sand 64.75 55.25 
Dr iss Sahin paane sO Os ° oe 64.00 *62.75 
14-1% & 2u4:to 87 6% ed 67.50 60.00 
1%-1% & 2x10 & 12”... ee 65.75 _— 


onan and Base 

















ae ole Oe 
4-6 & 8” Babetior 
PO bare a ewes 5648 e RS 
5 & 10” B&better 
Fencing and Boards 
$a 4 $30 25 $28. 2B 
4 scaled nineiele veh wae ie bs eee : 28.25 
sade ; Re 33.50 29.25 
eee oe errr ee eee 48,00 35.25 28 00 
SOP ikea isha o 658 FRET - 42.50 37.25 28.50 
RE” scainnsnusnaseeereanns 49.75 41.25 30.00 
a ns ; 
No. 1 Dimension 10-18- 
. sin MEH Bo 
SE ah od tare duoetveyers f . 
LM Dabs came ee Cate ia ee 33.75 85.25 
Rolie sid oisiee.ecsicns do eae 36.00 36.56 
aipaip aeGnlenece - area ee 37.50 


weenecccece SONU 
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No. 2 Dimension 


0-18- 

12’ 14 & 16’ 4 
SS vend vavekenueueues $35.50 $35.00 $35.00 
MG scale wcudecen owae oa 35.50 35.50 33.00 
DE sv cksesnew av icaeues 34.00 34.00 35.00 
WME. Gi cc talupeceseueen *30.50 *30.50 *36.00 
WEES” dies vacneeancennes 39.00 39.00 *35.75 

S2S&CM and Shiplap 

a No. No. No. 
Me date cewoens eons *$42.00 $33.00 *$26.25 
Oe de cea eanesneeaeeaees *41.75 35.50 29.50 
BOP cowaveccssarvawucas 43.25 36.75 28.75 

Lath 

No. 1 No. 2 
Se sins Ke wewtvendeneducnes $ 5.65 $ 4.25 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the 
item for the period, but that price shown is brought 
forward from previous report. 


** None sold. 





Notr.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—The southern pine market has 
not changed much in the last few days. No doubt 
a condition that has so little variation is due 
somewhat to the building lockout, which so long as 
it lasts, means that the local yards will not buy 
heavily. Reports from the mills indicate that they 
have all the business they can handle and are mak- 
ing little headway in catching up with orders. 
Should the building strike be settled soon, then 
there would be a sudden big demand for lumber. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 4.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from July 28 to Aug#2, inclusive: 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—The market for southern 
pine continues to advance, with the demand still 
good. On many sides one hears reports of car 
shortages, box cars being withdrawn by some roads 
to take care of the grain crop. It is feared that 
there may be a serious shortage of cars, which will 
tend, as usual, further to strengthen the market. 
All No. 1 dimension is selling freely at advanced 
prices. Finish, flooring, drop siding etc., are ad- 
vancing daily, and some rough finish has been sold 
as high as $75. No. 2 dimension is not in as good 
demand as No. 1. Small timbers are reported as 
being slow sellers. . Locally there is a good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 5.—The market in general 
shows little change, unless it is in a greater scarcity 
of stock. Wholesalers are not taking much interest 
in the market. Prices are being held down as close 
as possible, and quantities also, in the effort to make 
short supplies spread around. Some manufacturers 
require purchasers of certain items to take an equal 
quantity of some other item not so heavily in 
demand. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 4.—In spite of rising 
prices, demand keeps several jumps ahead of pro- 
duction and buyers continue their strenuous search 
for mills in a position to handle their orders. 


Statistical reports indicate that there has been 
some increase of production, notwithstanding bad 
weather and the scarcity and inefficiency of labor. 
More than 7 inches of rain fell in New Orleans dur- 
ing July and mill points in southern Louisiana re- 
port much lost time caused by rain. Shipments 
also have registered a gain and the mills are book- 
ing a little more freely, tho much offered business 
remains unplaced. Stocks are probably consider- 
ably lower and more broken in assortment than 
thirty days ago. Efforts to stabilize the market 
and prevent prices from running away are coun- 
tered to some extent by the anxiety of some buyers 
to place business and get prompt shipments, re- 
gardless of the price. While foreign buyers are dis- 
posed to complain about the high prices, export 
trade is developing and there is a prospect that the 
movement overseas during August will exceed in 
volume that of any preceding month of 1919. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The same story of 
scarcity of stock and eager demand for southern 
pine is being related and the strength of the market 
does not appear to lessen the inquiry. Dealers 
would be doing considerably more business if they 
could get the lumber, but they are having their 
inquiries turned down many times, with the ex- 








No More Dull Times 
For Lumber Dealers 


and increase your lumber sales. 


of our 


Here’s a new “profit maker” to keep your yard men busy 
Farmers are quickly 
interested in the time, labor and money-saving features 








Flooring 
1x3 
“Bavetter en arawe $64.88 No. 2 common. . .$34.09 
PO Bree fee 63.00 No. 3 common... 24.00 
Ro. 1 common. 60.41 5/4x3 
No. 2 common. 33.90 B&better ....... $70.50 
Ps 2 com. & cull 22.22 Ew 1 common... 65.71 
haber, sap rift.. 80.00 T&better eee $67.00 
\ 1, rere 70.00 No. 1 common... 46.00 
Baber. So Ee 66.62 No. 2 common... 36.63 
No. 1 common... 62.54 No. 3 common... 27.00 
Ceiling 
1x4 ex3% 
BAhStte?® icicciccic $70.00 No. 1 common. . .$44.87 
No. 1 common... 67.00 No. 2 common... 29.51 
No. 2 common... 34.75 x3 
Psx3%4 No. 1 common.. . $32.85 
B&better ....... $48.31 No. 2 common... 21.92 
Partition 
ix4 B&better...... $66.50 tx6 B&better...... $67.33 
Siding 
126 Novelty % 26 Square edge 
B&better ....... es No. 1 common. . . $31.00 
No. 1 common... 57.00 No. 2 common... 18.72 
No. 2 common... 34.54 
No. 3 common... 21.50 
Roofers 


lx 6 No. 2 com...$34.73 


1x 8 No. 3 com...$25.00 


No. 2 com... 23.50 1x10 No. 2 com... 37.00 
lx 8 No. 2 com... 35.00 
Boards 
Bébetter No. 2 common 
BS © BO cccccc $67.00 1x 2 Rough..... $28.00 
3S 6 BORccccccs 54.00 Be © Bos dccvcs 31.7 
lx 6 Rough Beware 58.67 Iz 8 B45... cee 32.23 
a |. 58.96 1x 8 Shiplap.... 37.23 
1x 8 ol eeees 60.00 63051) |. are 34.26 
Po =e 56.85 ESES DSBs. c.c:000% 36.62 
EEES DEB. occ cce 59.00 lx 4 & wider.... 32.50 


Oo. 
1x 8 to 12” D48. 60.00 


5/4x 5 No.2 com. 38-00 


5/4x6 & up rgh.. 66.88 5/4x 6 No.2 com. 36.00 
6/4x6 & up rgh.. 68.00 5/4x10 Rough... 32.50 
8/4x6 & up rgh.. 69.54 5/4x12 D4S..... 38.00 
No. 1 common 5/4x12 Rough... 34.50 
Be Gh -BOe. ccakee $62.00 No. 3 common 
EE © BOGec cscs 45.00 ig. See $24.00 
1x 6 Rough..... 53.00 ea 25.00 
Ps | 55.00 oY | ae 26.00 
1x 8 Rough..... 55.00 1x4 to 12 82S. 24.00 
1x10 Rough.. 59.00 
1x 8,10& 12 D48 52.00 Other grades 
1x 6 & wider. 58.75 1x3 No. 3 com. & 
5/4x 6, 8 & 10 cull S48...... $24.00 
Rou gh eee oil 63.00 1x4 No. com. 
5/4x10° Rough... 52.50 a 15.00 
5/4x12 Rough... 54.50 Mill run, green.. 24.00 
Shingles 
ae Ee $ 5.33 Prime cypress..... $ 4.50 
oS se 2.65 
Lath 
SN; D MUON ik old co nde ce ncedeaceneen $ 5.44 
OG” NOs. T GINGNNG CINE ncrkckac hen cksccuetens 5.50 


Dimension 


‘The following f. o. b. mill prices were received 


Aug. 4: 
DiS 4%" op sare 


2x 4—10 (ee reer $30.00 
2x 6—12 = ic «enh tel ERED §. 6 6:6 66.0 4 eee 28.00 
ae, eS a eee 30.00 

Oe SIA 5 a oe enkeecakeeanwnn 29.00 
—22" COMED CEC ONEDCCK CO SORS EC CEROROGES 30.00 

ee ROR Oe nr Pee 31.00 
4x6 & 8" 16 120, GOO. CHEN ccc cerennns 31.00 
—22 to 24” DO GRO Koes ccanuts 33.00 


herchantable 1905 
6x 6—16 to 30’ 
6x 8—16 to 30’ 
8x 8—16 to 30’ 
10x12 & 12x12 18 & 20’ 





Combination Hay Rack 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


We furnish you with the Allith Special Hardware for 
making this combination bed and you sell it direct to 
farmers or in dull seasons your men can build these beds 
for you. Either way you make a good profit. 


Complete details | and cataleg showing various profitable 
for] dealers will be sent you free on request. 


Allith-Prouty Company, "init 

















SLOWS 


The CANO PCIWNASUIA 


ene an 1 to transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 






















PETERSON-MILLER 2xclusive manufac- THE PIONEER = wanted—Sawed Pole 
- Shaft Stri 
BOX COMPANY —wosa’ cola ‘storage | | POLE&SHAFT CO. Sitomobite Rime and 
EGG CASES || Timber “Dept “ome: “Memphis Tenn. 
— NORTH. CAIRO, ILL. 
THE BARTELME CO. Merchant and Jy beer .- Manufacturers of 
OF ILLINOIS io Fe eee! FCo., Ine. Samed Hardwood 


Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 


Band Saw Mill and Yards. 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Dunbar Mill & 


Manufacturers -_ 
Loon Dealers in | Hard Schuh-Mason Manufacturers ee 
ber Co. ers 0} 
_ Gece =s m ber, Lumber Co. Southern Hardwood 


sion Stock. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., Cairo, 11. 


Lumbe 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO, iLL. 





The Mississippi Mamata ot 


CAIRO EGG CASE xz 


Cases, Egg 
Case Fillers, Poult 











BOX 
Box Company = sH00K8 AND & FILLER CO. try Coops, Poultry 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING CAIRO, HLL. = Coment Coated Egg 
Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 
CYPRESS SPE- 7 
a eae 
. ings.” % “Guick p~~a PLANING MILL Surfacing—Resawing 
from our Cairo WAREHOUSING 
Gen’ , Office, McCormick Bldg. * Chicago, Wt. CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 
MILLWORK LOUISIANA Yellow Pine, Yard, 
P. T. Langan Exterior and In- LUMBER CO. Inc. Factory, Railroad & 
Lumber Co. terior House Aine. rN we Stock. 
CAIRO, ILL. =n = areata om Redwood. Poplar and ‘Hed’ om 
cialty. Mixed Service 
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planation that the stock is not now available. Build- 
ing is going ahead at an active scale. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 4.—In spite of the policy of 
southern pine manufacturers to stabilize prices over 
thirty or sixty days, buyers are reported to be bid- 
ding above mill quotations to secure preference. 
Stock is still scarce and demand is urgent, while 
production is not getting much closer to normal. 
Grades of flooring range $1 to $5 higher; ceiling, $1 
to $2 higher; some grades of boards $2.50 higher; 
and dimension $1 to $4 higher than a week ago. 





D/ERVKES 
Printing 
Engraving 
Stationery 


Metal Novelties 
Phone Central 534 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


The House of Fourfold Service 
136 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


WE MAKE RUBBER STAMPS 











FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 
PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


Sot Short Let Yellow Pine 
4 Redwood lL 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 

terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 

window frames, lath, lumber, etc. 
Give Redwood a trial today 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
"imi CHICAGO _ nt, 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bidg. 


































ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 





Our stock is soft and light 
and is naturally ps to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs: 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


General Office: 
Reno, Nevada 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington 

Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 




















Anos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 

Dearborn 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So, 


St, Chicage 








In the sections and on the dates indicated the fol- 
lowing f. o. b. prices prevailed : 

Bir- Kan- 

ming- Alex- sas 

ham, andria, City, 

Ala, La. Mo. 

Aug. 4 Aug. 2 Aug. 2 


Flooring 
cts ga CY. Uber a eee She Mae Re F900 es ees 
SEELUCE 5 65 55.5 0,405 ie acon £000 T2200 
ASR Peer eee 80.00 73.00... 

Ter ee Te ree re ree .c2 S600 cece 
EG SRRDOLED essa a sae 65.12 69.00 60.00 
PS iui brehc. hist «Bist sale we a7ehe -... *55.00 50.00 
Br Bice: «solar cece ecw asl sihs 68:02, ST00 .0.5% 

PONV ORG ghia rb bossa oss 36.71 39.00 oe 

JIS ge) CS. WP eRe rare care are ee voce CAO cscs 
cess .00:00 72:26 
TIO00) ous 
65.00 66.25 


wer ney 56.25 

67.01 65.00 65.75 
coos COO 61,50 
*: 5 F 








58.85 
No. 34.00 
RG" 2. ds Seles ona oases 60.00 
Bs ee ee so oe a wee es 36.43 7 
OO; As acs ee eme bs 27.00 
Ceiling 
Se” -FeROUUO i o.a sisss wine ee uace.s 46.00 *40.00 42.25 
ene irae 42.00 .... 87.00 
SKE” BADCGCE aioe ssp in ka-c:c wae oo<3 St0 @e25 
Be so chs ts glereece ote as 55.00 43.00 438.25 
Pe Seow a6 b.0 ecm ae ee 33.50 35.75 32.00 
(eS ee eee 21.00 iets mere 
gl Np Rees ore ae Seas cons SEO 
Partition 
SESE SR” BOCES oii c i skinwcwns 64.00... 
Ae rs eer arr ee aes aoe 
Bevel Siding 
GREG” POOR OUOP 6.6 eee ab 0ibiccins pales seve Gore 
err ee eee a eee 
Drop Siding 
ist OF CB” BORO 66 io cccw sews 62.50 57.00 58.75 
OS ER here a 60.00. 53.25 54.50 
ee er 35.17 37.75 38.50 
Finish 
Bébetter rough: 
RE BS sos ois ws ab Sbicke ales inthe 67.50 eatate catbin 
ot ESSERE ear a ite ae eee s2e0 (6000 
BT ooo. de sea Sea esp ae seh as ees 55.00 60.00 
ME ideas sh cl cea eh. cua ic ebance: cor eae 61.00 
BM ida ac dhe icin wha ain achoele a aeeracd 63.00 
MO CO yoo aww 5-6. 528g Basia aes ise 60.50 
bee Oi Oa8 16-12". ok. ie ccen ces nto se»s 6060 
Bédbetter surfaced: 
Ore ee aa nee 62.50 60.75 
OMe fiene aye an arate em Gi Sista ea ae oats -... 60.50 60.00 
RD a teva oh ie crate ack a aisles ---- 60.50 59.25 
RR EAMMIN AIR aig. igo: Gana in wo bv ace ---. 65.50 61.50 
RNS ios SPAN recs bcp oivinlory eon avcleo 70.00 64.75 61.25 
Ge MDE 655s ole hiceic. > Reece ->+- 68.00 65.50 
CMMI nigh. aly bee Acsuarerc co eces. & | 5 
MMS ooo hss ob deer biars 68.00 a 
Pe PEIN ns 5 5 S50 ds werereie 69.00 " 
ARO SIs ois oa aia 6 ach Oh aches oe 69.00 in 
56 ONG Bet to 12”... o.oo oo ss ae 61.75 
C surfaced: 
BR cis inie tw aiates deistaaesigeh hates 2s JBSO0 se 
BIEIE fend xcata regis ao RTC s oda w Rinele wa *57.00 ‘ese 
BP PNON MD 5s aie es acereos terol aes 61.25 ee 
WAT Sale Ce eae er ers 61.00 
Casing and Base 
Bédbetter: 

Ns Sos a ics Waeccteeaee 65.00 67.25 62.25 
PMO suid tleomawne ce ee am 65.00 68.25 64.00 
Jambs 

Bébetter: 

24 Tt OEE oe ae nae ee aoe 66.00 61.50 
1%, 1% and 2x4 and 6”........ CSGMe ass 
Fencing, S1S 
bo ee ie <n | a Pe oe 42.00 41.00 

Other lengths..... 40.50 40.00 

BORNE RS hs how ach sca eek ws ---. 438.00 41.75 

: Other lengths..... 57.00 41.75 41.50 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 

2 AES SAE eer rae -- 32.00 31.75 

7 WN ea Setot sio 0 ah oases eesois -oe- 88.50 33.25 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 

LS re res 23.50 24.00 26.75 

BBO Ces sciascetiea see euy eoee 27.25 27.00 

Boards, SiS or S2S 

NOs BRIO EET occ bcos C000. .ni. ee 

ee Ce re -».. *40.50 44.00 

Other lengths.... 50.00 43.25 43.00 

1x10”, 14 end 16"........ bad 42.75 43.50 

her lengths.... . 42.50 43.50 

inte”, 14 and 16"....<5..  aads --.. 49.50 

P Other lengths.... 57.00 49.00 50.75 

No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 

hl CPG ee eres --.. *382.50 34.50 

OE Bee re 35.00 37.00 36.50 

. MENS SR praiss +, bw anole 37.00 40.50 40.25 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 

oS 2 i re er | ee re 

Lh ht RSE eS ae aves 2000 28:75 

BRE ecg ue einen e eoee 29.00 , 28.75 

BRE, sciatic ceiymoree. 29.00 30.00 29.50 

Shiplap 

Noid, 35:8", 94 Oe 16? oss s e+e. 48.25 43.75 

Other lengths.... 45.00 44.00 43.25 

1x30", 24:4nd 16"... 2.4. sare +2520 2.00 

Other lengths.... 45.00 44.00 43.25 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 

Be Reynard 4 ka ets bah Rd 34.00 36.00 35.50 


Ss alent civics. he 37.00 36.25 36.25 


eaten antsy Pinon Wiles 30.29 27.50 29.25 

SRE” acs One ehh skeen x 30.00 28.50 28.75 
Grooved Roofing 

pt Sie Vie eigen 46.00 44.50 

Other lengths.... see. 44.00 





Bir- Kan- 
ming- Aler- gag 
ham, andria, City 
Ala. La. Mo, 
Aug. 4 Aug. 2 Aug, 2 
Dimension, S1S1E 
(Shortleaf-Longleaf) 
No. 1, 3 4”, 10’ 





i hep iccerwee er . 33.50 

1 aS eer genera eieire 

'S: mud 20”’......«% 38.00 
ee 6c ig tos eee ae 

De eo-ne eaee ae 

MOR 6 Oe ica sn 

26 amd 90"... ccs 7. 
De 6 cent ae Hele aha 

LIE SPS PS es teareanes 33.00 

POOP ee 33.00 

28 Gnd 20". 6 ac cs 34.25 
2x10”, 10’ 





39.00 39:00 
34.00 





No. 3, 2x4” 





Longleaf Timbers 
os 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ & under: 


Bei W tire Wi araahacegueuwn Rociaeie piece 39.00 34.50 31.75 
NR Fess eine aractcnse eka Se 6 Aasuer IR eK 40.00 *36.00 35.75 
BE eG iis Rip eed. 8 oooh eee & Rea eR Re 40.00 37.00 39.00 
Be Gas ae leiaip te Raster etal ivan onan iaernys ees wees  SOG0 
Plaster Lath 
Say, “Spite: a aga Seria ia aren ee 5.67 5.20 5.30 
CR. Aa a OR IS go Aye ties ; 4.25 
Byrkit Lath 
OO Eo ecw a cee <a wal eceas inane 
Be ANE eo oo. ksoie 0 ace ee. ere aie ace *29.50 29.00 
Be OE TOMO iid oh eee we cone ooee 28,25 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
Bapetter, F and 18’ . occ ccceves err ..+. 60.00 
i ee || La a Pa cae RO. Seas 
Me heheh wins Ce-6 ede tiene SOO nae. 
5’ and multiples...... -++. 60,00 60.00 
ae ee S| ere eae cone Sree 
| ee ccoe 4500 4436 
OEE Cee rere ec0. ee eis 
er re Sc ee — “pean 
INO: DS, FRGWGOM as o.ci 6 cic vc oes ---. 935.00 32.00 
End Car Lining 
No. 1 common, 2x6, 10’ or 20’. .... 36.50 
, Car Sills, S4S 
S48, SqE&S : 
OR 10 2, COP ROO 6 6scee sens *45.00 
WD 26 2e, GO NO BS 6.6escce wanes *47.00 
Stringers 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 26 to 28’ .... 53.00 
Ties 
Cas”, OB DOC Mesh iii s.-6scc kes .eee 33.50... 
NO, 2) BGRR 6 «cee pees 29.50 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
No... 2 Ba RS, TOUBR «6a 's:6.0-5:6:00%0% carat .ee- 80.00 


*Quotations for week ending July 26, no sales having 
been reported for the current week. 
7Fencing. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—The red cedar shingle market is 
surely a runaway affair, if any ever existed in the 
lumber trade. Clears were quoted this week, Chi- 
cago basis, at $7.26, and stars at $6.37, Chicago basis. 
These prices were unheard of »efore in the shingle 
trade. Scarcity of both shingles and cars is given 
as the reason for the advances. White cedars were 
quoted this week at: Extras, $5.80; standards, 
$4.80 and sound butts, $3.80. Lath are very scarce 
and bring a good price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 4.—The latest sensational 
advance in red cedar shingles has evoked protests 
even from the retail trade, calloused as it is to 
market changes, and builders are objecting strenu- 
ously. One noticeable feature is that the trade is 
substituting stars for clears to a great extent, and 
makers of substitute roofing materials are reaping 
considerable benefit from the dissatisfaction with 
high shingle prices. Still orders are keeping pace 
fairly well with the supplies available for this mar- 
ket, as buyers seem to fear that the advances ar? 
not ended. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 2.—Red cedar shingles are 
running wild, at a perpendicular advance of at 
least $1 over last week’s figures. Demand continues 
heavy in the face of skyrocketing quotations. Pro- 


duction is practically gauged by the capacity of 
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the mills, coupled with their ability to get logs. 


Clears are quoted at $6.50; stars at $5.25. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 5.—Anybody who would 
nave predicted present shingle prices four months 
ago would have been considered a fit subject for the 
psychopathic ward. But today even the buyers take 
quotations as a matter of course, pay the price and 
take what they can get. Present quotations are 
$5.20 for stars and $6.40 for clears, with 10 cents 
more asked for premium grades. Canadians are 
quoted at $6.70. These prices are most jobbers’ 
quotations, regular mill agents in many cases being 
able to quote only the mill price at time of shipment 
and to take orders on that basis. Siding continues 
almost unobtainable, with quotations around $47 or 
petter for 6-inch clear. Lath are scarcer than ever. 
There is no supply of any one wood and buyers are 
glad to take what they can get. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—All records were broken 
for shingles prices this week, a car of clears selling 
in this market for $6, Pacific coast base, an advance 
of $1.25 since June 10, while stars sold for $5. This 
is $2.95 higher than at this time last year for clears 
and $2.62 above the price at this time in 1918 for 
stars. There is very little demand, but the supply 
is small; therefore the market is strong, with indi- 
cations pointing to further advances. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 4.—The same old story 
of very active call, very low supply and badly 
broken assortments is told of cypress shingles. A 
few straight car sales are reported, but most of the 
mills are shipping shingles in mixed cars only and 
a number are said to be practically out of the 
shingle market temporarily, pending an accumula- 
tion of seasoned stock. ‘(ypress lath find a ready 
market, with sufficient demand to prevent accumu- 
lations, and acceptances as a rule are limited to 
mixed car orders. Prices are firm, with shingle 
quotations tending upward. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 6.—It is next to impossible to 
quote prices on shingles at present, for some mills 
have withdrawn quotations altogether and a variety 
of prices is being recorded here. Some offerings 
of clears have been at $6.50, Coast base. Retailers 
often have to look around a good deal before they 
can find anybody who has a car with which to fill 
their wants. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Shingles have 
been boosted during the last ten days as seldom 
before, quotations having advanced about $1 on 
clears, the local quotation on which is $8.03, the 
highest known to local dealers. Stars are quoted 
at $6.86. With these prices facing them consumers 
have been turning their attention to substitute shin- 
gles. There is less of the Coast supply of shingles 
available than at any other time this season and 
dealers are not optimistic over the possibility that 
the supply will become more plentiful right away. 
A scarcity of logs, labor troubles and a shortage of 
rail tonnage have worked to the disadvantage of 
the manufacturer. Upper grades of fir are scarcer 
than usual and prices are advancing. Timbers and 
lower grades are more plentiful and quotations are 
not as strong as a few weeks ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 4.—Demand for cedar 
Shingles is strong and stocks lower than ever. The 
scarcity has forced consumers to turn more and 
more to cypress and pine until stocks of these have 
been reduced and prices have advanced correspond- 
ingly. Consumers wonder whether they will see $7 
shingles. On lath there was a sharp advance during 
the week, amounting to 20 cents on No. 1 and 10 
cents on No. 2. Both pine and cypress are ranging 
around $6 and the supply is insufficient to meet de- 
mand. 


COOPERAGE 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—Manufacturers of cooper- 
age stock report that there has been a healthy in- 
crease in the demand within the last week, that 
the market is very strong and that indications are 
that prices will return to their former level. Pro- 
duction conditions are bad, a shortage of labor and 
of logs being the main troubles of the manufactur- 
ers, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The slack cooperage de- 
mand is small, with hardly any interest in flour 
barrels. Fruit crop prospects are poor and it is not 
expected that western New York apples will yield 
more than 25 percent. Dry weather is the cause for 
the poor showing. Staves are a little lower than a 


month ago, while heading and hoops are reported 
firmer. 


AWARDS LUMBER DEALERS REPARATION 


_ WAsHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—In a formal opin- 
lon handed down today the Interstate Commerce 
Commission directs to the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association the payment of $54.30 
Teparation on a carload of lumber shipped from 
Naverly, Va., to Cape Charles, Va., and recon- 
signed to New York. Complaint was filed on behalf 
of Robert R. Sizer & Co. A rate of 26.8 cents a 
hundred pounds was collected. At the time of 
Movement a thru rate of 16.8 was in effect from 
Waverly to New York, but did not apply by way of 
the Norfolk & Western, which originated this ship- 
ment. The commission holds that this rate should 
have been applied, plus a $2 charge for services 
Incident to reconsignment at Cape Charles. 














HERE unfalter- 


ing, economical 
work must be done 
—Garford has won 
the confidence of 
thousands by giving 
dependable service 
and low ton mile 
cost. 


“Users Know’’ 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Motor Trucks of all Capacities 
Distributors and Service Stations in all principal cities 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No oes al except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All q 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








SAWDUST. 


SAWDUST. 
Get our prices on clear mixed Minnesota Pine and Poplar 
Sawdust. Can furnish three to four cars weekly. STUHR 
LUMBER COMPANY, 936-38 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


SAWDUST. 





WORKING INTEREST IN RETAIL YARD 
Long established, sales $100,000; can be increased; compe- 
tition good; full management if desired. Just where you 
would enjoy living; no planing mill complications. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping, thoroughness, thrift, industry— 
appreciated. Give experience fully. How much cash can 
you invest? Address ‘‘AGED,"’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—FIFTY MILLION FEET OF 
Oypress, Pine and Poplar, and twenty million feet of Red 
and Tupelo Gum, original growth, virgin timber, in South 
Carolina. Southern Railway runs through the tract; no 
railroad building to reach timber. For prices and terms 
apply to owner, DORCHESTER LUMBER COMPANY, Bad- 
ham, 8. C. 








WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Combined; must be familiar with retail lumber business. 
Address; CHICAGO LUMBER CO., Topeka, Kan. 





WANTED-—IN A GROWING CITY IN MICHIGAN 
Two experienced retail lumbermen, capable salesmen who 
can handle mill or store stock, order intelligently and have 
the qualifications necessary to precept good salaries. 

Address *““M. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—ALL AROUND MACHINE MAN 
Experienced in sash and door work and getting out interior 
trim. MEDINA BENDING WORKS, Medina, 


WANTED—SALESMAN FOR PITTSBURGH 
And Cleveland territory, experienced in hardwoods. Prefer- 
able man acquainted with producing territory also. Ad- 
dress BOX 127, Uniontown, Pa. 


WANTED—RELIABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector. 
dress “L. 130,’? care American Lumberman. 


-—EXPERIENCED PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
In small jobbing mill run in connection with lumber yard. 
Must be able to do own billing. State age, experience, salary 
desired and references first letter. 

Address “‘L. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GOOD MACHINE HAND FOR 
Sash and Door factory. Must be thoroly familiar with all 
wood working machines. 

Address “L. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—FOR MILL IN COLORADO 
Experienced biller and draftsman to bill special millwork and 
high class interior finish in the mill. Must be competent to 
make own cutting bills and shop drawings. 

Address “L. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR FOR 
Mill in Colorado. Must be competent to list special work 
from plans and have some selling experience. 

Address “‘L. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GANG SAWYER. 
Steady work for right man. J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO., 
Menominee, Mich. 


WANTED—A MAN ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE 
Years old to take charge of a retail lumber yard; must be 
experienced and industrious. 

dress ““K, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment” Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to the 
man who is loking for employees. If you do not want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are re- 
ceived by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 





WANTED—TWO SHOP LUMBER GRADERS 
Must be first class. 
YOSEMITE LUMBER CO., Merced Falls, Calif. 





WANTED—AT ONCE 
Good second man for retail yard in Southeast Wisconsin, to 
load teams and wait on trade, etc.; must be a_ hustler. 
References required in first letter. Address promptly ‘‘M. 
127,”’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR COMPETENT SHIPPING 
Cierk for wholesale yard, Central Ohio; largely carload 
business; state experience fully; steady position year round 
to right man. 

Address 


EXPERIENCED DOOR SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted to build and operate modern fir door factory, one 
thousand door capacity; must be able to turn out good 
product at minimum cost; communicate by wire stating 
experience, references and salary expected. 

TACOMA FIR DOOR CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR WORKERS 
Man to put up K. D. sash. Man to tie up mouldings. Young 
man for shipping office. Highest pay: no labor trouble. 
Address “M. 119,’’ care American Lumberman, 


A MAN TO OPERATE 
Fay & Egan variety woodworking machine, 65c per hour. 
GHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER CO., 341 136th Place, 
cago, q 


WANTED—FEMALE STENOGRAPHER 
State Experience, salary expected and how soon could start. 
WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO., Hermansville, Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN ‘FOR 
Billing clerk and general office record work. State in first 
letter your age, experience, references and salary expected. 
Correspondence — confidential. 


iT 


ddress - 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURER 
A man experienced in traffic matters, with some knowledge 
of purchasing supplies and general office experience. State 
in first letter age, experience, references and salary expect- 
ed. Correspondence strictly confidential. 

Address “‘M. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SAW MILL FOREMAN WANTED 
For large modern mill cutting southern pine. Must be a 
thorough lumberman and mechanic. Able to handle lumber 
efficiently. Only high class man need apply. In reply 
state age, where previously employed as foreman, refer- 
ences and salary expected. 
Address, “M 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MACHINE MEN WANTED 
All-round, for sash and doors; one bench man who under- 
stands cabinet and stair work; one beneh and machine 
man; best wages for No. 1 men; steady work year round; 
no strikes nor labor unions to contend with. Address, stat- 
ing wages wanted in first letter. 
SNYDER’S PLANING MILL, Hutchinson, Kan, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK 

IN retail lumber office in growing city of 100,000 inhabitants 
in Michigan. Not necessarily a plan man, but should have 
knowledge of millwork and lumber requirements for work- 
ingmen’s homes and garages. Should write a legible hand 
and show enough interest to become familiar with stocks 
carried, so that he may book orders intelligently. Salary 
$150.00 per month to start, 

Address “L. 132," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MANAGER FOR YARD CANON CITY 
Colorado, at once. Good wages, delightful climate winter 
and summer. 

Address 





“M. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 
































“M, 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
At Rockford, Ill. Permanent position. State age, e 
rience and salary wanted. THE BRUNSWICK, BALKE, 
COLLENDER CO., 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Thoroughly gm man now employed. Permanent po- 





sition. uture. Must be willing to travel. Give 
references. 
Address ‘“‘H. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER AND BUYER 
For retail line yard company in Oklahoma. Must be high 
class man, good accountant, and familiar with yellow pine 
and Pacific coast products. Salary $6,000.00 per annum. 

Address **K. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 





STENOGRAPHER AND OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Either sex. In general office of line yard company. Must 
be thoroughly capable and able to asume responsibility. 
Modern office and pleasant working conditions with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. State full particulars, salary 
asked and give references in first letter. 

MONTGOMERY LUMBER COMPANY, Winner, 8. D. 


WANTED—IN CHICAGO OFFICE 
Of northern hemlock and _ hardwood manufacturers, expe- 
rienced bookkeeper and office man. State age, experience 
and salary wanted. 
Address a 





. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 





“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL.” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color, 
$1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—COMPETENT MECHANIC 
For repairing vee ee 


dress ‘i 104,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MACHINE HANDS IN 
Woodworking factory. Some experience on shaper, also on 





sticker. Small city on Lake Michigan. Good permanent 
location. 
Address *“M,. 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MILLWRIGHT FOR PLANING MILL 
One who can keep up surfacer and do general millwright 
work. Healthy town in Eastern Kentucky. 

ess **M, 123,’’ care, American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FILER FOR 12” SINGLE BAND MILL 
Cutting pine, and located in the mountains. Up to date mill 
and machinery. Give references and salary expected in first 
letter. Address “L. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 














WANTED—LIVE WIRE COMMISSION SALESMEN 
In Central and Eastern States by large yellow pine firm 
located in South. Must be good transit car salesmen and 
have ability to secure desirable timber business for mij 
shipment. Exclusive territories granted. No order takers 
pine oe State full particulars in first letter and territory 
desired. 


Address “LL. 139,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LIVE SALESMAN WANTED BY 
Old established wholesaler for North and South Carolina, algo 
Ohio. Must know the trade, and experienced in southern 
pine and cyress. Give full particulars and references to 
P. O. BOX 1167, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED—TWO OR THREE EFFICIENT 
And active lumber salesmen. We have a special opportu- 
nity. Only high grade men with successful selling records 
and a detailed knowledge of the lumber business need apply. 
Arrange for interview by addressing I. LANDIS, Sales 
Manager, Godfrey Conveyor Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 

To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast forest products on commission 

dress “G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 

















SALES MANAGER OR BUYER 
High-class man, now employed, desires change. Ten years’ 
experience wholesaling yellow pine, fir and northern stocks; 
8 years retail yard, large acquaintance with buyers and 
mills, good organizer. Wants first-class Chicago or out-of- 
town proposition with manufacturers, wholesalers or line 


yard concern. Would consider establishing sales office ia 
Chicago or elsewhere with southern or west coast manufac. 
turer. Excellent references. 

dress “M. 139,’’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN FAMILIAR WITH 
Yellow Pine and West Coast products will consider a_posi- 
tion as buyer and manager for line yard company, with 
privilege of taking from $10,000 to $15,000 stock. 

Address “M, 137,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION BAND SAW FILER 
Eight years’ experience; A No. 1 filer. Soft or hard timber, 
Can give best of reference. Mill sawed out. Can come 
at once. 
Address “M. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS SASH AND DOOR MAN 
Wants position by September first. Capable of reading 
plans and estimating odd and special millwork. Expe- 
rienced in detailing and billing into the mill, 
Address ““M. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MAN WITH 18 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Now employed, wants position as sawmill foreman or op- 
erating superintendent in large mill. Situated yellow pine 
mill, Am first-class mechanic and know how to handle 
men to the best advantage. Can produce results and will 
only consider a No. 1 proposition. 
Address “M. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO CONNECT WITH A FIRST CLASS 
Concern as lumber buyer, inspector or bookkeeper; just out 
of the army, hustler, clean record, good references. Ad- 
dress BOX 628, Meridian, Miss. 


WANTED—POSITION OFFICE MANAGER 
And buyer retail yard, auditor or sales manager, by young 
man thirty-four years old. Married. Strictly temperate. 
Seventeen years’ lumber experience. A-1 references. Now 
employed. 
Address “M. 101,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard, or general foreman. Had fifteen 
years’ experience. Age 36. 
Address “‘M. 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 


SOUTHERN PINE SALES MANAGER 
With 16 years’ wholesale and big mill experience, open for 
position. Age 35, married. Would not be interested in 
anything but big job and good location. 
Address ““M. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
With proven ability wants position as buyer, salesman, 
or manager. Have had eight years’ experience buying for 
large Chicago wholesaler buying over sixty million a year. 
I am thoroly familiar with every detail of the business 
from stump to customer. Have also had five years’ selling 
on the road handling yard and facto stock, cut stock 
and box shooks. I am an expert grader in White Pine, Fir, 
Spruce and Yellow Pine. Have also served about fifteen 
years at the Manufacturing end. I am at present employed 
but want to change. Best of references. 
dress X. F. K., Box 56, Bend, Ore. 


WANTED—POSITION BY A FIRST CLASS 
Band and gang filer. Best of sebumenees. 
































37, Largo, Fla. 


DO YOU WISH TO SECURE 
The services of a young man, with three years’ experience, 
under capable manager, as stenographer, general office man 
and assistant sales manager, who can prove he is worth a 
good salary? If interested, 
Address “M. 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMANAGER 
Ten years’ sales’ experience largest northern and southern 
mills, export and domestic. Excellent references. 
ddress “L. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


I WANT TO LOCATE IN SOME CITY 
Have been living in sawmill towns for 15 years; 7 years in 
office, principally sales department but last 8 years in oper- 
ating department. At present superintendent of a 100, 
capacity yellow pine mill. Technical education. Married. 
What have you to offer? 
Address “LT, 116,’ care American Lumberman. 


A NUMBER ONE LUMBERMAN : 

Wants A No. 1 position. Have had seventeen years’ expe 
rience in retail and wholesale, last ten years as wholesale 
manager covering middle West territory. Employed at pres- 
ent by large wholesaler. Do not reply unless you have an 
opening for all-around lumberman where there is an oppor- 
tunity to make money and share in results. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “LL. 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A COMPETENT STEAM ENGINEER. 
Wants position. Now employed. Good reasons for chang- 
ing. Strictly sober, and good reference. 
Address “7, 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Employed, but wish a change for better yard. Best of ref. 
Address “M. 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT TO BE YOUR SALESMAN 
It makes no difference what you have to sell if it can be 
used in the Lumber or Woodworking Industry an advertise- 
ment in our ‘‘For Sale’? columns would reach the buyers. 
Advertise now. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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